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No  WRITER  probably  has  exposfd  the  impositions  practised  upon  mankind  under  the  garb  of 
rfligion  with  more  effect  than  Thomas  Paine;  and  no  one  has  borne  a  greater  share  of  obloquy 
from  those  who  conceive  their  interests  to  be  connected  with  a  continuance  of  the  fraud.  The 
pulpit  and  the  press  have  teemed  incessantly  with  the  most  virulent  censures  against  him.  But, 
patif-nt  and  persevering,  temperate  and  firm,  he  suffered  no  error  to  escape  him,  and  the  ex- 
posure of  the  blunders  and  absurdities  of  his  adversaries  is  the  only  revenge  which  he  has  conde- 
scended to  take  for  their  insolent  abuse.  His  object  was  the  happiness  of  man,  and  no  calumny 
could  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  He  conscientiously  believed  that  human  happiness  depended 
on  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  the  practice  of  moral  virtue;  and  that  all  religious  faith  beyond 
that  led  to  persecution  and  misery. 

Religion  lias  been  most  shamefully  perverted,  for  sinister  purposes,  and  made  to  consist  in  the 
belief  of  something  supermttural  and  incomprehensible ;  and  these  incomprehensible  beliefs  are 
made  to  vary  in  ditTerent  countries  as  may  suit  those  who  tyrannize  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  Thus,  in  some  countries,  he  who  says  he  believes  that  a  certain  man,  in  former 
times,  was  translated  bodily  to  heaven ;  that  another  took  a  journey  leisurely  there  in  a  fiery 
chariot ;  and  that  a  third  arrested  the  course  of  the  sun,  to  give  him  more  daylight  for  human 
slaughter,— is  denominated  a  jjtoM*,  ^ood  man.  In  other  countries,  a  person  to  gain  the  same 
appellation,  must  believe  that  Mahomet,  in  one  night,  took  a  ride  to  heaven  upon  his  horse  Bo- 
rack,  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  visited  all  the  planets,  and  got  to  bed  with 
his  wife  before  morning;  and,  upon  another  occasion,  that  he  cut  the  moon  in  two  parts,  and 
carried  the  one  half  in  his  pocket  to  light  his  army.  Whilst  on  the  contrary  the  philosopher  who, 
wishing  to  instruct  and  render  his  fellow  men  happy,  honestly  declares  that  he  puts  no  faith  in 
such  idle  stories,  is  considered  an  impious,  wicked  man. 

It  is  time  that  these  prejudices,  so  disgraceful  to  the  intelligence  of  the  present  age,  should  be 
banished  from  the  world  ;  and  it  behoves  all  men  of  understanding  and  talents  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  eflect  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  intolerant  spirit  which  prevails  pi-etty  universally  among  all  those  who 
call  themselves  true  believers;  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  inquisitorial  tortures  which 
take  place  daily,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  the  Christion  world,  there  are  many  who, 
although  they  profess  liberal  opinions,  are  so  indiflerent  in  matters  of  religion,  as  to  contend  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  discussed,  except  by  those  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  teach  them.  Upon 
this  principle  Mr.  Paine  has  been  condemned  by  many,  even  of  his  friends, — as  though  all  men 
had  not  an  equal  stake  at  issue,  and  an  equal  right  to  express  their  opinions  on  so  momentous  a 
subject.  This  sentiment  exhibits  an  apathy  to  human  suffering,  in  those  who  express  it,  that  is 
certainly  not  very  flatlerinjr  to  their  goodness  of  heart. 

As  the  character  and  habits  of  Thomas  Paine  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  those  who 
either  knew  little  or  nothing  of  him,  or  were  utterly  regardless  of  truth,  I  shall  here  introduce 
an  extract  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Joel  Barlow  to  James  Cheetham,  a  notorious  libeller 
of  Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Barlow  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Paine  in  France,  as  they 
were  fellow-labourers  in  the  great  cause  of  human  emancii)afion  ;  and  his  sound  principles,  his 
moral  and  literary  standing,  are  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  correctness  of  his  statement  of  facts 
that  came  under  his  immediate  observation.  It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  a  part  of  his  commu- 
nication is  founded  on  misinformation ;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate. 

JOEL  BARLOW  TO  JAMES  CHEETHAM. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter,  calling  for  irformation  relative  to  the  life  of  Thomas  Paine. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  not  the  moment  to  publish  the  life  of  that  man  in  this  country 
[America].     His  own  writings  are  his  best  life,  and  these  are  not  read  at  present, 

[After  noticing  the  unfavourable  impressions  which  fanatics  and  political  enemies  of  Mr. 
P.  fiad  infused  into  the  minds  of  a  portion  of  the.  public  towardt  him,  Mr.  Barlow  proceeds. ] 


IV. 


IXTRODICTION. 


ThP  writer  of  his  life,  who  should  dwell  on  these  topics,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  and  esti- 

tl.t  '"«''' ^/"^'"'^'^^^^^  .  d  „,p  greatest  breadth  of  thought;  if  this  piece  of  biographv 

ZZnl        his  Z;  fab"::;.  and'Ll  hitn.  as  he  ou.ht  ,o  be  ranked    among  the  brightest 

and  most  undeviating  luminaries  of  the  age  in  which  he  has  lived.-yet  with  a  m,nd  a«sa.lablo  by 

flaUeTranrreceiving  through  that  weak  «id.>  a  tincture  of  vanity   which    he   was  too   proud   to 

fo.  ceal'   with  am  nd'  though  strong  enough  to  bear  him  up.  and  to  rise  elastic  under  the  heaviest 

Id  of'oppresHirn.  jei  un 'b,e  to  endure  the  contemptof  his  former  friends  and  ^enow-labourers 

he  rulers  Of  the  country  .hat  had  received  hi-s  first  and  greatest  services-a  mind  mcapable  of 

lokg   own  with  serene  compassion,  as  it  ought,  on  the  rude  scoffs  of  their  m.tators  a  new  gene- 

ration  that  knows  hi.n  not;-if  you  are  disposed  and  prepared  to  write  h.s  life  thus  cnUrc,  to  fill 

up  the  picture  to^hich  these  hasty  strokes  of  outlines  give  but  a  rude  sketch  with  great  vacuities. 

vour  book  may  be  a  useful  one.  ....  •    „»„.,     „„^  »,;. 

'  The  biographer  of  Thomns  Paine  should  not  forget  h.s  mathematical  acquirements,  and  his 
mechanica  genius.  His  invention  of  the  iron-bridge,  which  led  him  to  Europe  ,n  h« /"^^  >78'; 
has  procured  him  a  great  reputation  in  that  branch  of  science  in  France  and  England,  in  both 
of  which  countries  his  bridge  has  been  adopted  in  many  instances,  and  is  now  """ch  in  use 

You  ask  whether  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  France.  Doubtless  the  qualification  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Convention  required  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  that  country,  but  involved  in  it  no  ab- 
juration of  his  fidelity  to  this.  He  was  made  a  French  citizen  by  the  same  decree  with  H  asfang- 
ton,  Hamilton,  Priestley,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  ^  .,.  .     ry     ,     a       a  t?,,„«o 

You  a.k  what  company  he  kept  :-he  always  frequented  the  best,  both  m  England  and  France 
till  he  became  the  object  of  calumny  in  certain  American  papers,  (echoes  of  the  English  court 
papers)  for  his  adherence  to  what  he  thought  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France-till    he  conceived 
himself  neglected  by  his  former  friends  in  tiie  United  States.     From  that  moment  he  gave  him- 
self very  inuch  to  drink,  and  consequently  to  companions  less  worthy  of  his  better  days. 

It  is  said  he  was  always  a  peevish  inmate— that  is  possible.  So  was  Lavrcnce  Sterne,  so  was 
Torquato  Tnsso,  so  was  J.  J.  Romsrau  ;  but  Thomas  Paine,  as  a  visiting  acquaintance,  and  a. 
a  literary  friend,  the  only  points  of  view  in  which  I  knew  him,  was  one  of  the  most  instructive 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  had  a  surprising  memory  and  brilliant  fancy  ;  his  mind  was  a  store- 
house of  facts  and  useful  observations ;  he  was  full  of  lively  anecdote,  and  ingenious  original 
pertinentiemark,  upon  almost  every  subject.  j  ,  •     j  ♦      n 

He  was  always  charitable  to  the  poor,  beyond  his  means;  a  sure  protector  and  friend  to  all 
Americans  in  distress  that  he  found  in  foreign  countries.  And  he  had  frequent  occasions  to 
exert  his  influence  in  protecting  them  during  the  revolution  in  France.  His  writings  will  answer 
for  his  patriotism,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind. 

And  as  to  his  religion,  as  it  is  that  of  most  of  the  men  of  tcienee  of  the  present  age.  and 
probably  of  three  fourths  of  those  of  the  last,  there  can  fee  no  just  reason  for  making  it  an 
exception  in  him. 

This,  sir,  is  all  I  have  to  remark  on  the  subject  you  mention. 
Kolarama,  August  11,  1809. 

Remarks.— Mr.  Barlow  seems  to  have  entertained  erroneous  opinions  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
nunt  of  Mr.  Paine  in  America.  He  was  received  by  tlie  ruler,  or  first  magistrate  of  the  country, 
Thomas  JetTerson,  with  the  utmost  respect  and  friendship.  He  was  invited  by  him  to  return  to 
the  United  States;  and  on  being  asked  if  he  had  done  so,  replied,  "  I  have,  and  when  he  arrives, 
if  there  be  an  office  in  my  gift  suitable  for  him  to  fill.  I  will  give  it  to  him ;— I  will  never  aban 
don  old  friends  to  make  room  for  new  ones."  A  friendly  correspondence  between  these  two  dis- 
tinguished philanthropists  was  maintained  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Paine's  life.  I  am  also  well 
assured,  that  the  heads  of  departments  and  members  of  congress  paid  Mr.  Paine  the  utmost  re- 
ipect  during  his  residence  at  the  city  of  Washington;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  a  public 
dinner  was  given  to  him,  at  which  about  one  hundred  respectable  citizens  attended.  The  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  paid  him  every  attention,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  gave  him  an 
unlimited  invitation  to  visit  him  whenever  he  found  it  convenient.  But  Mr.  Paine  secluded  him- 
self very  much  from  society;  he  courted  no  favcurs,  and  he  never  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
entertainments,  the  means  commonly  employed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fashionable  world. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T. 


M,.  Pame,  to  be  sure,  w„  .bused  b,  «<"»"»' P'P«"  """"""i;"^  haTbew  treated  ,itb  re- 

'^z:::^^^^  .^^Vb^  r,rcr™.*:ded% .«.  tb.  app^ob...„, .. .... 

.hould,  a.  be  supposed,  have  been  m„r.ifl.d  •';'"•"*' '7'7;,'||  „  .^  inclination,  to  make  a 

::;;:;.:n'  cr/e  i^z  -^iz  r  r  r  r„  ^b;  eouu.r, . «.. ..  ..^.^ 

and  to  sound  his  praise.  fhemselves  nrivileged    to    hate    and 

It  wai.  to  be  expected  that  religious  bigots,  who  <^^^''^; J^^^^l^^l^^  ^h"  n  and  speak  evil 

persecute  every  man  that  does  not  believe  in  mysteries  »"J  J'^J^^;^";;;,,  ^^inly  depends  on  a 

of  Mr.  Paine  ;  as  well  as  certain  pharisaical  politicians,  ^^o^e  co"*^^"^^^^^^^^^        /J     ,^  ,,„. 

..innosed  coincidence  of  sentiment  with  the  foregoing.     Such  men  woum  avo 
rt':^'h  IZX  the  fire  of  whose  genius  they  could  not  -d-  .nomen  •        ^  ^^^^ 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Paine's  political  and  '«'>B;°"%'^;;'"^;^^^^^^^^  ftrue,  could  invalidate,  or 

upon  him  the  charge  of  intemperance  ;    as  though    his  C'^^cu^sUnje   if  ^^^^^  ^.^  ,^^^^^  ,^ 

iu  the  least  weaken,  the  moral  force  of  his  P""-Pf '  JJ^^  th'at  the' latter  incautiously  has  too 
Barlow,  particularly  alludes  to  this  subject  And  it  ^VV^^^/ J^l  of  Mr  Paine,  as  described  by 
readily  acceded  to  the  slander.     The  ^^^^:^^''^P^' ^^^ {^^Jll'^^^^^^  But,  as  Mr. 

Mr.B,  could  not  apply  to  a  man  who  ''^'^^/'"^^^^^^^^^^'."".tl  as  great  importance  has 
Barlow's  authority  is  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  considerat  on      and  «^s  g^^^        J  ^^^ 

atfectedly  been  attached  »«  this  allegation  agains    our  author      fr  the  satisjac^^^      _^^_^^^  ^.^^^ 

revere  his  memory,  I  have  made  the  most  rigid  ;"q"'";;.°^. J'f;^°'  ""^  friend  of  mine  gives  me 
him.  either  in  Europe  or  America  ;;jj-f  ^/^^.^  „  .hfsu^^^^^^^  o1  1806.  He  was  then  re- 
the  following  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Mr.  ^-^'"^  "  "^^  ,  ^j^j,  ^im  several  days,  during 
siding  on  his  farm  at  New  Rochelle,  and  this  f^^X'tinTone  tumbler  of  spirits  and  water, 
which  time  Mr.  Paine's  only  drink  was  7^^'  /"^P^'"^  J^  rgefthe  farm,  assured  him 
sweetened,  after  dinner,  and  one  after  supper  ^^'J^'^^'^^^^^J.^^  f^ffieed  him  for  a  week,  in- 
that  this  was  Mr.  Paine's  constant  habit,  and  that  one  'i^'^'l^J'^J''^^^^^^^  every  Saturday, 
eluding  that  given  to  his  friends ;  which  he  ^^^^'^^'^  P^^,'^ teepe ™  ^^^^^^^  New  York, 

This  gentleman  also  saw  a  certificate,  signed  by  J°J"  ^jfJ'Jf^P^^rUbits.     This  had  been  pro- 
with  whom  Mr.  Paine  had  lodged  as  a  boarder,  testitj  ng  to  his  s^ber  na  ^^^^^^ 

cured  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Boston,  .^»'o  .^^'^jf'''^° 
Xm-Uion  in 'regard  to  the  charges  preferred  agamsth.rn  in  this  r^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Paine  was  not  a  fash.»nable  man  of  »'';;°^^^ '  ^'^^  .  ;„  j^  ^hem.  he  could 
qualified  him  for  convivial  parties;  and  ^'^^"'"'^"^'^J  ^yJ^'^J^^'^ttrut  being  disguised  by  it. 
uotkeep  pace  in  drinking  with  those  more  used  to  such  meetings  ^f  °f  ^J^^^^i,„,\,t,it8  ren- 
^hich  was  sometimes  the  case.     The  very  circumstance  the  efoeot  ^^    ^^^^^^  ^ 

ciering  him  unable  to  bear  but  a  small  quantity  of  '^^'^'^^ZoZ^^ie^^^^^^^^^  ^»'^'«^"^- 

appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  slanders  which  ^^f^^  ^^^"  P/^^^  f  f  ^^oof  of  the  correctness  of 
ness  and  strength  of  mind  which  he  possessed  to    ^'.^  ^lose  of  1  fe  is  a  p^  ^^^^  ^.^^.^^ 

this  opinion.     Few,  if  any,  of  those  who  accused  h.m  ^^  '"^^/^^^^^J^^^  «?  his  life.    They 

could  cope  with  him  in  the  field  of  argument,  even  in  ^^^^^f  *  ^f'^"^';''  j/that  case  he  would 
had  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  been  such  as  they  rep'-^=;«"»f J^'"  *J  his'accus  rs  in  countenance ; 
have  been  a  far  less  formidable  antagonist,  -J,f-'^^-^^^^P^^„"^,^:>  °o.e  or  twHottles,  to  curse 
for  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  advocates  of  royalty,  after  drinking  one 

Thomas  Paine  for  a  drunkard.  Pretend   he  would  hardly  ven- 

If  what  was  said  by  his  enemies  had  become  "°t°''^"«'  ^  J^J^^;  ^^dams.   which  he  cause.l 

ture  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  manner  he  has,  in  his  letter  to  Samuel   A  ,  ^^^_ 

to  be  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  ^  P^f  JJ^,^  ^/^  ^Z;;  ,t ^f'hS^^  and  ahappy 
lows  ;— "  I  have  yet,  I  believe,  some  years  in  store,  for  I  have  a  goou  siaic 
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tnind ;  I  take  care  of  both,  by  nourishinp;  the  first  with  temperance,  and  the  latter  with  abundance. 
This,  I  believe,  you  will  allow  to  be  the  true  philosopliy  of  life." 

Finally,  from  all  I  can  learn,  Mr.  Paine  never  drank  any  spirituous  liquors  before  dinner.  He 
wa«  always  bright  in  the  morning,  and  able  to  wield  his  pen  with  effect ;  and  when  it  is  considered, 
that  he  was  without  family,  in  a  manner  isolated  from  society,  and  bitterly  attacked  on  all  sides 
by  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  if  he  occasionaliy  indulged  a  little  to  dissipate  the 
chagrin  arising  from  these  causes,  some  grains  of  allowance  ought  to  be  [made,  at  least  by  hii 
friends ;  from  his  enemies  none  are  expected. 

As  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  was  possessed  at  his  death  of  a  farm,  which  had  been 
sold  by  him  some  years  before  for  10,000  dollars,  but  the  purchaser  dying,  his  family  induced  Mr. 
P.  to  receive  it  back.  He  had  1,500  dollars  in  cash  on  hand,  or  in  convertible  insurance  stock; 
and  had  been  paying  30  dollars  a  week  for  several  weeks  before  his  de.ith,  for  the  board  and  ac- 
commodations of  himself,  Mrs.  Bonneville,  and  a  nurse ;  which  was  regularly  paid  at  the  end  of 
PBch  week.     This  does  not  look  like  being  in  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  regard  to  what  took  place  respecting  his  burial,  as  it  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remark,  that  not  long  before  his  death  he  observed  to  Mr.  Willet  Hicks,  that  as  his 
family  belonged  to  the  society  of  Quakers,  and  as  he  had  been  educated  in  that  persuasion  liim- 
self,  and  knew  that  its  members  possessed  less  superstition  than  other  sectarians,  he  should  prefer 
being  interred  in  their  burying  ground  ;  but  added,  as  he  had  been  so  long  separated  from  them, 
perhaps  there  might  be  objections  on  their  part,  and  if  so,  it  was  of  no  consequence.  Mr.  Hicks 
accordingly  made  the  proposal  to  the  society,  wliich,  in  reply,  suggested  the  probability  that  Mr. 
P.'s  friends  might  wish  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which  being  contrary  to  their  rules, 
would  render  it  inconvenient  to  them.  On  this  being  communicated  to  M-,  P.  he  received  it 
with  indifference,  and  here  the  matter  ended.  I  take  the  liberty  of  again  referring  to  Mr.  Hicks 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  has  been  falsely  said,  that  a  difference  of  religious  opinions 
was  the  ground  of  objection  made  to  Mr.  P.'s  proposition ;  which,  if  true,  would  be  a  reproach  to 
the  Quaker  society,  or  any  other  religious  denomination  in  like  case.  It  is  well  known,  that  in 
bigotted  Catholic  countries,  no  Deist,  or  Protestant  (heretic,  as  the  Catholics  would  call  him) 
would  be  permitted  to  be  buried  in  any  consecrated  church  ground.  But  it  is  to  be  liopcd  that 
no  Protestant  of  any  denomination  would  wish  to  see  his  sect  retrograde  so  far  into  religious 
barbarism  as  to  refuse  decent  burial  to  a  fellow  mortal  on  account  of  his  religious  faith.  No 
such  objection  has  ever  been  made  in  New  York,  and  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  are  obliged 
by  law  to  permit,  without  reward,  all  strangers,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  membei-s  of  any  par- 
ticular church  or  congregation,  to  be  interred  in  their  burying-ground,  on  pain,  in  case  of  refusal, 
of  forfeiting  their  charter. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  injure  the  character  of  Mr.  Paine,  by  impugning  that  of  Mrs.  Bon- 
neville. James  Cheetham,  for  this  offence,  after  a  long  and  rigid  investigation  in  a  court  of 
justice,  was  mulct  in  the  sum  of  £100,  and  obliged  to  expunge  the  obnoxious  passage  from  his 
infamous  book.  As  the  connection  of  Mr.  P.  with  the  Bonneville  family  is  not  generally  known, 
it  is  proper  to  observe  that  he  resided  with  Mr.  B.  at  Paris,  as  his  friend  and  guest  for  the  space 
of  six  years.  Bonneville  was  the  editor  of  a  public  paper  during  the  revolution  of  France,  and 
on  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  power,  refused  to  approbate  the  measure,  and  wrote  against  it. 
In  this  he  was  probably  advised  and  aided  by  Mr.  P.  Tiie  consequence  was,  that  Bonaparte  sup- 
pressed his  paper,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  embarrassments  to  him  ;  and  Paine,  on  going  to 
America,  invited  Bonneville  to  follow  him  with  his  family,  promising  to  do  everything  in  "^his 
power  to  aid  him.  Accordingly,  some  time  after  his  departure,  Bonneville  sent  his  wife  and  three 
children,  remaining  in  France  himself  to  settle  his  affairs.  They  were  received  by  Mr!  Paine 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  provided  for ;  and  at  bis  death  he  left  by  his  will  to  Bonneville 
and  his  children,  the  greatest  portion  of  his  property ;  thereby  paying  a  debt  of  gratitude  witlt 
interest. 
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THE 


AGE    OF    REASON: 

BEING    AN    INVESTIGATION 

OF  TRUE  AXD  OF  FABULOUS 
THEOLOGY. 

PART  THE    FIRST. 


1 


It  lias  Leen  my  intention,  for  several  > 
years  past,  to  publish  my  thoughts  upon 
rflisjion.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culnes  that  attend  the  subject;  and  from 
that  consideration,  had  referred  it  to  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life.  I  inten- 
ded it  to  be  t!»e  last  offering  I  should 
make  to  my  fellow-citizens  of  all  nations  ; 
and  that  at  a  lime  when  the  purity  of  the 
motive  that  induced  me  to  it,  coiild  not 
admit  of  a  question,  even  by  those  who 
Hiight  disapprove  of  the  work. 

The  circumstance  that  has  now  taken 
place  in  France,  of  the  totla  abolition  of 
the  whole  national  order  ot  ])riesthood, 
and  of  everything  appertaining  to  com- 
pulsive systems  of  r«?Iigion.and  compul- 
sive articles  of  faitii,  has  not  only  preci- 
pitated my  intention,  but  rendered  a 
work  of  t~hiskind  exceedingly  necessary, 
lest,  in  the  general  wreck  of  supersti- 
tion, of  fal>e  systems  of  government,  and 
false  theology,  we  lose  siiiht  of  morality, 
of  humanity,  and  the  theology  tliat  is 
true. 

As  several  of  my  col  leagues,  and 
others  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  France, 
have  given  me  the  example  of  making 


their  voluntary  and  mdividual  profession 
of  faith,  I  also  will  make  mine  ;  and  I 

do  this  with  all  that  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness with  which  the  mind  of  man  com- 
municates with  itself. 

I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more; 
and  I  hope  for  happiness  beyond  this 
life. 

I  believe  in  the  equality  of  man,  and 
I  believe  that  religious  duties  consist  in 
doing  justice,  loving  mnrcy,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  our  feliow-creatures 
happy. 

But  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I 
believe  many  other  things  in  addition  to 
the*e,  I  shall  in  the  progress  of  this  work, 
declare  the  things  I  do  not  believe,  and 
my  reasons  for  not  believing  them. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  creed  professed 
by  the  Jewish  church,  by  the  Roman 
church,  by  the  Greek  church,  by  the 
Turkish  church,  by  the  Protestant  rliurch, 
nor  by  any  church  that  I  know  of.  My 
own  mind  is  my  own  church. 

All   national   institutions  of  churches, 

whetiier  Jewish,  Christian,  or  Turkish, 

appear  to  me  no  other  tlian  human  in- 

^  ventions  set  up  tc  terrify  and  enslave 
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manlcind,  and   monopolise    power    and 

i  do  not  mean  by  this  declaration  to 
condemn  those  who  believe  otherwise. 
They  have  the  same  riijht  to  their  belief 
as  I  have  to  mine.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  man  that  he  be 
mentally  faithful  to  himself.  Infidelity 
does  not  consist  in  believing,  or  in  dis- 
believing :  it  consists  in  professing  to 
believe  what  he  does  not  believe. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  moral 
mischief,   if  I  may  so  express  it,  that 
irental  lying  has   produced   in  society. 
When  a  man  has  so  far  corrupted  and 
prostituted  the  chastity  of  his  mind,  as 
to   subscribe   his   professional  belitt  to 
thini^s  he  does  not  believe,  he  has  pre- 
pureil   himself  for  the    commission    of 
every   other  crime.     He  takes  up  the 
trade  of  a  priest  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and 
in  order  to  qtmUfy  himself  for  thai  trade, 
he  begins  with  a  perjury.     Can  we  con- 
ceive   any  thing   more    destructive   to 
morality  than  this  ? 

Soon  after  1  had  published  the  pam- 
phlet.  Common-sense,  in  America,  I 
saw   the  exceeding    probability    that  a 
revolution  in  the  System  of  Government 
would  be  followed  by  a  revolution  in  the 
System  of  Religion.      The    adulterous 
connection  of  cluirch  and  state,  wherever 
it   had    taken    place,    whether    Jewish, 
Christian,  or  Turkish,  had  so  effectually 
prohibited,  by  i)ains  and  penalties,  every 
discussion   upon  established  creeds,  and 
upon  first  principles  of  leligion,  that  un- 
til the  system   of  government  should  be 
changed,   those  subjects    could    not  be 
brought  fairly   and   openly   before  the 
world  ;  but  that  whenever  this  should  be 
done,  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  reli- 
gion would  follow.     Human  inventions 
and  priestcraft  would  be  detected,  and 
man  would  return  to  the  pure,  unmixed, 
and  unadulterated  belief  of  one  God,  and 
no  more. 

Every  national  church  or  religion  has 
established  itself  by  pretending  some 
special  mission  from  God  communicated 
to  certain  individuals.     The  Jews  have 


.their  Moses;  the  Christians  their  Jesus 
'■  Christ,  their  apostles  and  saints;  and  the 
•  Turks  their  Mahomet,  as  if  the  way  to 
]  God  was  not  open  to  every  man  alike. 
;  Each  of  those  churches  show  certain 
;  books,  which  they  call  revelation,  or  the 
\  word  of  God.  The  Jews  -ay,  that  their 
\  word  of  God  was  tiiven  by  God  to 
\  Moses,  face  to  face;  the  Christians  say 
;  that  their  word  of  God  came  bv  .iivme 
;  inspiration  ;  and  the  Turks  say,  that  their 
)  word  of  God  (the  Koran)  was  brought 
;  bv  an  angel  from  heaven.  Each  of  those 
S  churches  accuses  the  other  of  unbelief; 

and,  for  my  part,  I  disbelieve  them  all. 
5      As  it  is   necessary  to  affix  nght  ideas 

to  words,  I  will,  before  1  proceed  further 
\  into  the  subject,  oftVr  some  observations 
;  on  the  word  revelation.  Revelation, 
\  when  applied  to  religion,  means  some- 
'  [\m^  communicated  imiimUately  from 

<  God  to  man. 

No  one  will  deny  or  dispute  the  power 
of  the  Almiiihty  to  make  such  a  commu- 
nication if  he   pleased.     But  admitting, 
\  for  the  sake  of  a  Ciise,  that  something  has 
I  been   revealed   to  a  certain  person,  and 
i  not  revealed  to  any  other  person,  it  is 
\  revelation   to  that  person  only.     When 
'  he  tells  it  to  a  second  person,  a  second 
\  to  a  third,  a  tnird  to  u  fourth,  and  so 
)  on,  it  ceases  to  be  a  revelation  to  all  those 
\  persons.     It   is   revelation   to   the   first 
(  person  only,  and  hearsay  to  every  other ; 
\  and  consequently,  they  are   not  obliged 

\  to  believe  it. 

\      It   is   a   contradiction    in    terms   and 
;  idea  to  call  anything  a  revelation   that 
j  comes  to  us  at  second  hand,  either  ver- 
'  bally  or  in  writing.    Revelation  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  first  communication. 
';  After  this,  it  is  only  an  account  of  some- 
]  thing  which  that    person    says    was  a 
;  revelation   made  to    him ;    and    though 
',  he  may  find  himself  obliged  to  believe 
'  it,   it   cannot  be   incumbent  on   me   to 
\  believe  it  in  the  same  manner,  for  it  was 


not  a  revelation  made  to  me,  and  I  have 
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)  only   his  word 
to  him. 

Wlien    Moses   told   the 


for  it  that  it  was  made 
children  of 


Israel  that  be  received  the  two  tables  of 
the   commandments  from   the    hand    of) 
God,  they  were  not  obliged  to  believe  \ 
him,  because  they  had  no  other  author-  ', 
jty  for  it  than  his  telling  them  so;  and  I  [ 
have  no  other  authority  for  it  than  some 
historian  telling  me  so,    the  command- 
ments carrying  no  internal  evidence  of 
divinity  with  them.     They  contain  some  . 
good  moral  precepts,  such  as  any  man 
qualified  to  be  a  law-giver  or  a  legislator 
could   produce  himself,  without  having 
recourse  to  supernatural  intervention. 

When   I   am  told  that  the  Koran  was 
written   in  Heaven,  and  brought  to  Ma- 
hornet  bv   an   angel,  the  account  comes  \ 
to   near  'liie  same  kind  of  hearsay  evi-  \ 
dence,  and   second    hand    authority    as 
the    former.     I   did   not    see  the   angel  \ 
myself,  and  therefore  I  have  a  right  not 
tQ  believe  it. 

/  When  also  I  am  told  that  a  woman, 
called  the  V^ir-in    Mary,  said,  or  gave 
out,  that  she   was  with    child     without 
any  cohabitation  with  a  man,  and  that 
her  betroih.'d  husband,  Joseph,  said  that  \ 
an  angel  told  him  so,  I  liave  a  right  to  ^ 
believe    them   or  not ;  such   a  circum-  $ 
stance  required  a  much  stronger  evidence  ^ 
than    their   bare  word   for  it ;    but   we  > 
have   not  even  this  ;  for  neither  Joseph 
nor  Mary  wrote  any  such  matter  them- 
selves.     It  is  only   reported  by    others  j 
that   they   said  so.     It  is  hearsay  upon  j 
hearsay,  and   I  do  not  chuse  to  rest  myj 
belief  upon  such  evidence.  / 

li  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  accouht 
for  the  credit  that  was  given  to  the  story 
of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Son  of  God. 
He  was  born  when  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy had  still  some  fashion  and  repute  in 
the  world, and  that  mythology  had  prepar- 
ed the  peoplefor  the  belief  of  such  a  story. 
Almost  all  the  extraordinary  men  that  \ 
lived  under  the  heathen  mythology  were  \ 


*  This  is,    however,  necessary  to  except  | 
the  declaration,  which  says  that  "  God  visits  > 
the  sins  (.f  the  fathers  upon  the  children."     It 
i«    contrary    to   every  principle    of    moral 
justice. 


reputed  to  be  the  sons  of  some  of  iheir 
gods.     It  was  not  a  new   thing  at  mat 
time  to  believe  a  man  to  have  been  celes- 
tially begotten  ;  the  intercourse  of  Gods 
with  women  was  then  a  matter  of  familiar 
opinion.     Their  Jupiter,   according   to 
ilieir    accounts,     had     cohabited    with 
hundreds ;    the   story,    therefore,    had     , 
nothing  in  it  either  new,  wonderful,  or 
obscene ;  it  was     conformable    to    the 
opinions  that  then  prevailed  among  the 
people  called  Gentiles,  or  mylhologists, 
and  It  was  those  peoj^le  only  that  believed 
it     The  Jews  who  had  kept  strictly  to 
the  belief  in  one  God,  and  no  more,  and 
who   had  always  rejected  the  heathen 
mythology,  never  credited  the  story. 

It   is  curious  to  observe    how  the 
theory  of  what  is   called   the    Christian 
church,  sprung  out  of  the   tail   of  the 
Heathen  mythology.     A  direct  incorpo- 
ration took  place  in  the  first  instance,  by 
making  the  reputed  founder  to  be  celes- 
tiallv  begotten.     The  trinity  of  gods  that 
then  followed  was  no  other  than  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  former  plurality,  which  was 
about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand.      Ihe 
statue   of  Mary  succeeded  the  statue  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus.     The  deification  of 
heroes  changed  into  the  canonization  of 
saints.     The  mylhologists  had   gods  for 
everything;  the  Christian    mylhologists 
had  saints  for  everything.     The  church 
became  as  crowded  with  the  one  as  tlie 
pantheon  had  been  with  the  other ;  and 
Rome   was   the    place    of    both,     l^e 
Christian  theory  is  little  else  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  mylhologists,  ac- 
commodated to  the  purposes  of  power 
and   revenue  ;    and   it   yet  remains   to 
reason  and  philosophy  to  abolish  the  am- 

phibious  fraud.  . 

Nothing  that  is  here  said  can  apply, 
even  with  the  most  distant  disrespect  to 
the  real  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  a  virtuous  and  an  amiable  man. 
The  morality  that  he  preached  and  prac- 
ticed was  of  the  most  benevolent  kmd  ; 
and  iltough  similar  systems  of  morality 
had  been  oreached  by  Confucius,  and  by 
some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  many 
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years  before  ;  by  the  Quakers  since  ;  and 
by  many  good  men  in  all  ages ;  it  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  any. 

Jesus  Christ  wrote  no  account  of  him- 
self, of  his  birth,  parenta^^e,  or  anything 
else.  Not  a  line  of  what  is  called  the 
New  Testament  is  of  his  writing.  The 
history  of  him  is  altogether  the  work  of 
other  people  ;  and  as  to  liie  account 
given  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension, 
it  was  the  necessary  counterpart  to  the 
story  of  hisbirtlj.  His  historians,  having 
brou.:ht  him  into  the  world  in  a  super- 
natural  manner,  were  obliged  to  take  { 
him  out  again  m  the  same  manner,  or 
the  first  part  of  the  story  must  have  fallen 
to  the  ground. 

The  wretched  contrivance  with  which 
this  latter  part  is  told,  exceeds  every- 
thing that  went  before  it.  The  first  part, 
that  of  the  miraculous  conception,  was 
not  a  thing  that  admitted  of  publicity  ; 
and  therefore  the  tellers  of  this  part  of 
the  story  had  this  advantage,  that  though 
they  might  not  be  credited,  they  could 
not  be  detected.  They  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  it,  because  it  was  not 
one  of  those  things  that  admitted  of 
proof,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
person  of  whom  it  was  told  could  prove 

it  himself. 

But  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  person 
from  the  grave,  and  his  ascension  through 
the  air  is  a  thing  very  different  as  to  the 
evidence  it  admits   of,  to  the  invisible 
conception  of  a  child  in  the  womb.  The 
resurrection    and   ascension,    supposing 
them   to  have  taken  place,  admitted  of 
public    and  ocular  demonstration,  like 
that  of  the  ascension  of  a  balloon,  or  the 
sun  at   noon    day,  to  all   Jerusalem  at 
least.     A  thing  which  every  body  is  re- 
quired to  believe,  requires  that  the  proof 
and  evidence  of  it  should  be  equal  to  all, 
and  universal  ;  and  as  the  public  visibi- 
bility  of  this   last   related   act  was  the 
only  evidence  that  could  give  sanction 
to  the  former  part,  the  whole  of  it   falls 
to   the   ground,   because   that  evidence 
never  was    given.     Instead  of  this,   a 
small  number  of  persons,  not  more  than 


ei<'ht  or  nine,  are  introduced  as  proxies 
for  the  whole  world,  to  say  iliey  saiv  it, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  called 
upon  to  believe  it.  But  it  appears  that 
Tliomasdidnot  believe  the  resurrection  ; 
and,  as  they  say,  would  not  believe, 
without  having  ocular  and  manual  de- 
monstration himself.  So  neither  will  1 ; 
and  the  reason  is  equally  as  good  for 
me  and  for  every  other  person,  as  for 

Thomas. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  palliate  or 
disguise  th«  matter.     The  story    so   far 
as  relates  to  the  supernatural  part,  has 
every    mark    of   fraud    and    imposition 
stamped  upon  the  face  of  it.     Who  were 
the  authors  of  it  is  as  impossible  for  us 
now  to  know,  as  it  is  for  us  to  be  assured, 
thar  the  books  in  which  the  account  is 
rf^lated,    were   written  by    the    persons 
whose  names  they  bear.    The  best  sur- 
vivinij  evidence  we  now  have  respecting 
this  atfair,  is  the  Jews.     They  are  regu- 
larly  descended  from   the   ppople  who 
lived  in  the  times  this  resurrection  and 
ascension  is  said  to  have  happened,  and 
they  say,  it  is  not  true.     It  has  long  ap- 
peared to  me  a  strange  inconsistency  to 
cite  the  Jews  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  story.     It  is  just  the  same  as  if  a  man 
were   to  say,  1  will  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  told  you,  by  producing  the 
people  who  say  it  is  false. 

That   such  a  person   as  Jesus  Christ 
existed,    and    that    he    was    crucified, 
which  was  the  mode  of  execution  at  that 
day,    are     historical    relations     strictly 
within   the   limits   of  probability.     He 
preached   most  excellent  morality,  and 
the  equality  of  man ;  but  he  preached 
also  a^jainst  the  corruptions  and  avarice 
of  ihe'jewish  priests,  and  this  brought 
upon  him  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of 
the  whole  order  of  priesthood.     The  ac- 
cusation  which   those   priests    brought 
against  him,  was   that  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy   against  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, to  which  the  Jews  were  then  sub- 
ject an.l  tributary  ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Roman  government  might 
have  some   secret  apprehension  of  the 
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effects  of  his  doctrine  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  priests ;  t^either  is  it  improbable 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  in  contemplation 
e  delivery  of  the  Jewish  nation  from 
bomiage  of  the  Romans.  Between 
Ihe  two,  ho^vever,  this  virtuous  reformer 
and  revolutionist  lost  his  life. 

Y  is  upon  this  plain  narrative  of  facts, 
(ouether  wiili  another  case  1  am  going  to 
„?en  ion,  that  the  Christian  mythologist  , 
calling  themselves  the  Christian  churc  1, 
have  erected  their  fable,  which  for  ab 
surdity  and  extravagance  is  not  exceeded 
by  anything  that  is  to  be  found  m  the 
mvtholouv  of  the  ancients. 

C  ancient  mythologists  tellus  thatthe 
race  of  giants  made  war  against  Jupiter, 
and  that  one  of  them  threw  an  hundred 
rocks    against  him  at    one  throw ;  that 
lupiter  defeated  him  with  thunder,  and 
ionfined  h.m   afterwards   under  Moun 
Etna ;  and  that  every    time   the  giant 
turns  himself,  Mount  Etna  belche.  fire. 
h  is  here  easy  to  see  that  thecrcum- 
stance  of  the  mountain,  that  of  its  being 
a  volcano,  suggested   the   idea    of  the 
fable  •  and  that  the  fable  is  made  to  ht 
and    wind   itself  up  with  that  circum- 

stance.  .         „       ,i  „,  > 

The  Christian  mythologists  tell  us  that  \ 
their   Satan  made  war  against  the  Al- ) 
niic'hty,  who  defeated  him,  and  confined 
him  afterwards,  not  under  a  mountain 
but  in  a  pit.     It  is  here  easy  to  see  that 
the  first  fable  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
second;  for  the  f'^ble  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Giants  was   told   many  hundred   years 
before  that  of  Satan. 

Thus  far  the  ancient  and  the  Christian 
mythologists  differ  very  little  from  rach  , 
other.  But  the  latter  have  contrived  to  , 
rarry  the  matter  much  farther,  iney 
have  contrived  to  connect  the  fabulous 
part  of  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
The  fable  ori-inatine  from  Mount  Etna  ; 
and  m  order^o  make  allthe  parts  of  the 

story  tye  together,  they  have  taken  to 
tTei^.d  the  traditions  of  the  Jews;  for 

the  C:iiristian  mythology  is  made  up 
uartly  from  the  ancient  mythology,  and 
partly  from  the  Jewish  traditions. 


The  Christian  mythologists,  after  hav- 
ing confined  Satan  in  a  pit,  were  obliged 
to  let  him  out  again,  to  bring  on  the  se- 
quel of  the  fable.    He  is  then  introduced 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  in  the  shape  of 
snake,  or  a  serpent,  and  in  that  shape  he 
enters  mto    familiar    conversation  with 
Eve,  who  is  no  ways  surprised  to  hear  a 
snake  talk;  and  the  issue  of  this   Ute-a- 
icte  is,  that  he  persuades  her  to  eat  an 
apple,  and  the  eating  of  that  apple  damns 
all  mankind.  .        •        r.         , 

After  giving  Satan  this  triumph  over 
the  whole  creation,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed thatthe  church  mythologists  would 
have  been  kind  enough  to  send  him  back 
again  to  the  pit;  or,  if  they  had  not  done 

this,th^tthey^^'ouldhaveputa  movn- 
tain'uponhim,(fortheysay  tha    their 

faith  can  remove  a  mountain,)  or  ha^e 
put  him  under  a  mountain,  as  the  former 
mvtholocists  had  done,    to  prevent  his 
eetting  again  among  the  women,    and 
do  n"   more    mischief.     But  instead    o 
this^they  leave   him  at  large  without 
:  eve^  obliging  him  to  give  his    parole 
:  The  secret  of\hich  is,  t-t  ^^'^V  Pf^^ 
I  not  do  without  him  ;  and  after  being  at 
\  the  trouble  of  making  him,  they  bribed 
bim  to  stay.    They  promised  him  all 
Cjews,  111  the  Turks  by  anticipa^on, 
nine-tenths  of  the  world  besuie,  atjd  Ma- 
homet into  the  bargain,  . f^^^['^'y^^^ 
\  can    doubt    the    bountifulness    ot   the 

\  Christian  mythology  ?     ,  , 

>       Having  thus  made  an  insurrection  and 

abLleinlIeaven,inwh.chnoneoftlie 

combatants  could  be  .«»^^[.  ^^^ff_i7, 
wounded— put  Satan  into  the  pit— let 

Tm  out  a|un-g.ven    ^^i-,  ^^^^-^P  J 

over  the  whole   ^'•.^^^^^"-^""^f  .Ue.e 

mankind  by  the  mating  of  an  apple  these 

Christian  mythologists  bring  the  two  en^^^^^ 

of  their  fable  together      They  represent 

this  virtuous  and  amiable   riian    Jesus 

Christ,  to  be  at  once  both  God  and  Man, 

:  and  also  the  Son  of  God,  celestially  be- 

I  rotten  on  purpose  to  be  sacrificed,  be- 

iL^eMrey'sa^thatEvem  her  longing 

ri.:rgasir-ery  thing  that  might 
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excite  laughter  by  its  absurdity,  or  de- 
testation by  its  profaneness,  and  con- 
fining ourselves  merely  to  an  examination 
of  the  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  story  more  derogatory  to  the  Almighty, 
more  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom,  more 
contradictory   to   his   power,   than   this 

story  is. 

In  order  to  make  for  it  a  foundation 
to  rise  upon,  the  inventors  were  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  to  tlie  being, 
whom  they  call  Satan,  a  power  equally 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  they  attribute 
to  the  Almighty.  Thfy  have  not  only 
given  him  the  power  of  liberating  himself 
from  the  pit,  after  what  they  call  his  fall, 
but  they  have  made  that  power  increase 
afterwards  to  infinity.  Before  this  fall, 
they  represent  him  only  as  an  angel  of 
limited  existence,  as  they  represent  the 
rest.  After  his  fall,  he  becomes,  by  their 
account,  omnipresent.  He  exists  every 
where,  and  at  the  same  time.  He  oc- 
cupies tlie  wliole  immensity  of  space. 

Not  content  with  this  deification  of  Satan, 
they  represent  him  as  defeating  by  stra- 
tagem, in  the  shape  of  an  animal  of  the 
creation,  all  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty.  They  represent  him  as 
having  compelled  the  Almighty  to  the 
direct  necessitif  either  of  surrendering  the 
whole  of  the  creation  to  the  government 
and  sovereignty  of  this  Satan,  or  of  ca- 
pitulating for  its  redemption  by  coming 
down  upon  earth,  and  exhibiting 
himself  upon  a  cross  in  the  shape  of  a 
man. 

Had  the  inventors  of  this  story  told  it 
the  contrary  way,  that  is,  had  they  re- 
presented the  Almighty  as  compelling 
Satan  to  exhibit  himself  on  a  cross  in  the 
shape  of  a  snake,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
new  transgression,  the  story  would  have 
been  less  absurd,  less  contradictory. 
But  instead  of  this,  they  make  the  trans- 
gressor triumph,  and  the  Almighty  fall. 

That  many  good  men  have  believed 
this  strange  fable,  and  lived  very  good 
lives  under  that  belief  (for  credulity  is 
not  a  crime)  is  what  I  have  no  doubt  of. 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  educated  to 


believe  it,  and  they  would  have  believed 
any  thing  else  in  the  same  manner. 
There  are  also  many  who  have  been  so 
enthusiastically  enraptured  by  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  infinite  love  of  God 
to  man,  in  making  a  sacrifice  of  himself, 
that  the  vehemence  of  the  idea  has  for- 
bidden and  deterred  them  from  examin- 
ing into  the  absurdity  and  profaneness  of 
the  story.  The  more  unnatural  any  thing 
is,  the  more  is  it  capable  of  becoming  the 
object  of  dismal  admiration. 

But  if  objects  for  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration are  our  desire,  do  they  not  pre- 
sent themselves  every  hour  to  our  eyes? 
Do  we  not  see  a  fair  creation  prepared 
to  receive  us  ti)e  instant  we  are  born — 
a  world  furnished  to  our  hands  that  cost 
us  nothing?  Is  it  we  that  light  up 
the  sun  ;  that  pour  down  the  rain  ;  and 
fill  the  earth  with  abundance  ?  Whether 
we  sleep  or  wake,  the  vast  machinery  of 
the  universe  still  goes  on.  Are  these 
things,  and  the  blessings  they  indicate  in 
future,  nothing  to  us .'  Can  our  gross 
feelings  be  excited  by  no  other  subjects 
than  tragedy  and  suicide  ?  Or  is  the 
yloomy  pride  of  man  become  so  intoler- 
able, that  nothing  can  flatter  it  but  a  sa- 
crifice of  the  Creator  ? 

I  know  that  this  bold  investigation  will 
alarm  many,  but  it  would  be  paying  too 
great  a  compliment  to  their  credulity  to 
forbear  it  upon  that  account.  The  times 
and  the  subject  demand  it  to  be  done. 
The  suspicion  that  the  theory  of  what  is 
called  the  Christian  church  is  fabulous, 
is  becoming  very  extensive  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  men 
staggering  under  that  suspicion,  and 
doubting  what  to  believe  and  what  to 
disbelieve,  to  see  the  subject  freely  in- 
vestigated. I  therefore  pass  on  to  an 
examination  of  the  books  called  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament. 

These  books,  beginning  with  Genesis, 
and  ending  with  Revelations  (which  by- 
the-bye  is  a  book  of  riddles  that  requires 
a  Revelation  to  explain  it)  are,  we  are 
toM,  the  word  of  God.  It  is  therefore 
proper  for  us  to  know  who  told  us  so, 
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that  we  may  know  what  credit  to  give  to  the  ]  Revelation,  therefore,  cannot  be  ap- 
report.  The  answer  to  the  question  is,  ;  plied  to  any  thing  done  upon  earth  of 
that  nobody  can  tell,  except  llial  we  tell  l  which  man  is  himself  the  actor  or  the 
one  another  so.  The  case,  however,  his-  |  witness  ;  and  consequently  all  the  his- 
torically appears  to  be  as  follows  :  torical  and  anecdotal  part  of  the  Bible, 

When  the  church  mythologists  es-  \  which  is  almost  the  whole  of  it,  is  not 
tablished  their  svstcm,  they  collected  all  \  within  the  meaning  and  compass  of  the 
the,  writings  they  could  find,  and  ma- j  word  revelation,  md  therefore  is  not  the 
naged  tnem    as    they  pleased.     It  is  a  j  word  of  God.  ^     •,     i 

matter  altogether  of  uncertainty  to  us  When  Sampson  ran  off  with  the  gate- 
whether  such  of  the  writings  as  now  ap-  posts  of  Gaza,  if  he  ever  did  so  (and 
pear  under  the  name  of  the  Old  and  the  \  whether  he  did  or  not  is  nothing  to  us), 
New  Testament,  are  in  the  same  state  in  or  when  he  visited  his  Dalilah,  or  caught 
which  those  collectors  say  thev  found  his  foxes,  or  did  any  thing  else,  what  has 
them  ;  or  whether  they  added,  altered,  i  revelation  to  do  with  these  things?  If 
abridged,  or  dressed  them  up.  ^  they  were  facts,  he  could  tell  them  him- 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  decided  by  vote  self;  or  his  secretary,  if  he  kept  one, 
which  of  the  books  out  of  the  collection  j  could  write  them,  if  they  were  worth 
they  had  made  should  be  the  woud  of  ;  eithertellingor  writing;  and  if  they  were 
COD,  and  which  should  not.  They  re-  ■  fictions,  revelation  could  not  make  them 
iected  several ;  they  voted  others  to  be  [  true ;  and  whether  true  or  not,  we  are 
doubtful,  such  as  the  books  called  the  \  neither  the  better  nor  the  wiser  for  know- 
Apocrypha;  and  those  books  which  had  ;  ing  them.  When  we  contemplate  the 
a  majority  of  votes  were  voted  to  be  the  \  immensity  of  that  Being,  who  directs 
word  of  God.  Had  they  voted  otherwise,  \  and  governsthe  incomprehensible  whole, 
all  the  people,  since  calling  themselves  \  of  which  the  utmost  ken  of  human  sight 
Christians,  had  believed  ofherwise  ;  for  \  can  discover  but  a  part,  we  ought  to  feel 
the  belief  of  the  one  comes  from  the  vote  \  shame  at  calling  such  paltry  stories  the 
of  the  other.     Who  the  people  were  that  \  word  of  God. 

did  all  this,  we  know  nothing  of;  they  \  As  to  the  account  of  the  creation,  with 
called  themselves  bv  the  general  name  of  ^  which  the  book  of  Genesis  opens,  it  his 
the  church  •  and  this  is  "all  we  know  of  ;  all  the  api)earance  of  being  a  tradition 
the  matter.  '  ^  which    the   Israelites  had    among   them 

As  we  have  no  other  external  evidence  \  before  they  came  into  Egypt ;  and  after 
or  authority  for  believing  those  books  to  <  their  departure  from  that  country,  they 
be  the  word  of  God.  than  what  I  have  \  put  it  at  the  head  of  their  history,  without 
mentioned,  which  is  no  evidence  or  au-  |  telling,  as  it  is  most  probable  they  did 
thoriiy  at  all,  I  come,  in  the  next  place,  \  not  know,  how  they  came  by  it.  The 
to  examine  the  internal  evidence  con-  \  manner  in  which  the  account  opens, 
tained  in  the  books  themselves.  5  shows  it  to  be  traditionary.       t  begins 

In  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  I  have  i  abruptly.  It  is  nobody  that  speaks.  It  is 
spoken  of  revelation.  I  now  proceed  5  nobody  that  hears.  It  is  addressed  to  no- 
further  with  that  subject,  for  the  purpose  \  body.  It  has  neither  first,  second,  nor 
of  applying  it  to  the  books  in  question.  \  third  person.  It  has  every  criterion  of 
Revelation  is  a  commusication  of  \  being  a  tradition.  It  has  no  voucher, 
something,  which  the  person  to  whom  \  Moses  does  not  take  it  upon  himself  by 
that  thing  is  revealed,  did  not  know  be-  ^  introducing  it  with  the  formality  that  he 
fore.  For  if  I  have  done  a  thing,  or  ;  uses  on  other  occasions,  such  as  that  of 
seen  it  done,  it  needs  no  revelation  to  saying--"  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
tell  me  I  have  done  it,  or  seen  it,  nor  to  |  saying."  ,   ,    ,     n^ 

enable  me  to  tell  it,  or  to  write  it.  \      Why  it  has  been  called  the  Mosaic 
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account  of  the  creation,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Moses,  i  believe,  was  too 
good  a  jud2;e  of  such  subjects  to  put  his 
name  to  that  account.  He  had  b.en 
educated  among  the  Euyptiaiis,  who 
were  a  people  as  well  skilled  in  science, 
and  particularly  in  astronomy,  as  any 
people  of  iheir  day  ;  and  the  silence  and 
caution  tiiat  Moses  observes,  in  not  au- 
theniicaiing  ilie  account,  is  a  good  ne- 
gaiive  evidence  that  he  neither  told  it 
nor  believed  it.  The  case  is,  that  every 
nation  of  people  has  been  world-makers, 
and  the  Israelites  had  as  mu(h  right  to 
set  up  the  trade  of  world-making  as  any 
of  the  rest ;  and  as  Moses  was  not  an  Is- 
raelite, he  might  not  choose  to  contradict 
the  tradition.  The  account,  however, 
is  harmless  ;  and  this  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  many  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 
,.  Whenever  we  read  the  obscene  stories, 
the  voluptuous  debaucheries,  the  cruel 
and  torturous  executions,  the  unrelenting 
vindictiveness  vvuh  which  more  than  halt 
the  Bible  is  filled,  it  would  be  more 
consistent  that  we  called  it  the  word  of  a 
demon,  than  the  word  of  God.  It  is  a 
history  if  wickedness,  that  has  served  to 
corrupt  and  brutalize  mankind  ;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  sincerely  detest  it,  as  I 
detest  every  thing  that  is  cruel. 

We  scarcely  meet  with  anylhinc:,  a  few 
'phrases  excepted,  but  wliat  dtserves 
either  our  abhorrence,  or  our  contempt, 
till  we  come  to  the  miscellaneous  parts 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  anonymous  pub- 
lications, the  Psalms  and  liie  book  of 
Job,  more  particularly  in  the  latter,  we 
find  a  great  deal  of  elevated  sentiment 
reverentially  expressed  of  the  power  ard 
benignity  of  the  Almighty  :  but  they 
stand  on  no  higher  rank  than  many  other 
compositions  on  similar  subjects,  as  well 
before  that  time  as  since. 

The  proverbs  which  are  said  to  be 
Solomon's,  thougri  most  probably  a  col- 
lection (because  they  discover  a  know- 
ledge of  life,  which  his  situation  excluded 
him  from  knowing),  are  an  instructive 
tftble  of  ethics.  They  are  inferior  in 
keenness  to  the  proverbs  of  the  Spaniards, 


and  not  more  wise  and  economical  than 
those  of  the  American  Franklin. 

All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bible, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phets, are  the  works  of  the  Jewish  poets 
and  itinerant  preachers,  who  mixed 
poetry,  anecdote,  and  devotion  together; 
and  those  works  still  retain  the  air  and 
stile  of  poetry,  though  in  translation.* 

There  is  not,  throughout  the  whole 
book,  called  the  Bible,  any  word  that 
describestous  whatwecallapoei.norany 

word  that  describes  what  we  c.dl  poetry. 

•  As  there  are  many  readers  who  do  not 
see  that  a  composiiion  is  pcefry  unless  it 
be  in  rhyme,  it  is  for  their  information 
that  I  add  this  note. 

I>oetry  consists  principally  in  two  things: 
imagery  and  composition.  The  coinposit  on 
of  poetry  differs  from  that  of  prose  in  the 
manner  of  mixing  long  and  short  s-yllahles 
together.  Take  a  long  syllable  out  of  a  line 
of  poetry,  and  put  a  short  one  in  the  room  of 
it,  or  put  a  long  syllable  where  a  short  one 
should  be,  and  that  line  will  lo^e  its  poetical 
harmony.  It  will  have  an  effect  upon  the 
line  like  that  of  niinphicing  a  note  in  a  song. 

The  imagery  in  those  books,  called  the 
prophet>,  appertains  altogether  to  poetry.  It 
is  fictitious  and  often  extravagant,  and  not 
admissible  in  *  ny  other  k.nd  of  writing  than 

poetry. 
j  To  show  that  these  writings  are  composed 
I  in  poetical  numbers,  I  will  take  ten  syllables 
\  as  they  stand  in  the  book,  and  make  a  line  of 
j  the  same  number  of  syllables  (heroic  measure) 
I  that  shall  rhyme  with  the  last  word.  It 
>  will  then  Im-  seen  that  the  composition  of  those 
\  hooks  is  poetical  measure.  The  instance  I 
I  shall  first  produce  is  from  Isaiah. 
I  •'  Hear,  Oye  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth," 
\  'Tis  God  himself  that  calls  attention  forth. 

\  Another  instance  I  shall  quote  is  from  the 
mournful  Jeremiah,  to  which  I  shall  add  two 
other  lines  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 

\  figure,  and  showing  the  intention  of  the  poet. 

^  "O  !   that  mine  head  were   waters,  and  mine 

I  Were  fountains,  flowing  like  the  liquid  skies  ; 
;■  Then  would  1  give  the  mighty  flood  release, 
^  And  weep  a  deluge  for  the  human  race. 
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The  case  is,  that  the  word  prop/ict,  to  which 
later  times  have  affixed  a  new  idea,  was 
the  Bible  word  for  poet,  and  the  word 
prophesying,  meant  the  art  of  making 
poetry.  It  also  meant  the  art  of  playing 
poetry  to  a  tune  upon  any  mstrument  of 
music. 

We  read  of  prophesying  with  pipes, 
tabrets,  and  horns.  ()i  prophesying 
with  harps,  with  psalteries,  with  cymbals, 
and  with  every  other  instrument  of  music 
then  in  fashion.  Were  we  now  to  speak 
of  prophesying  with  a  fiddle,  or  with  a 
pipe  and  tabor,  the  expression  would 
have  no  meaning,  or  would  appear  ridi- 
culous,and  losome  people  contemptuous, 
because  we  have  changed  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

We  are  told  of  Saul  being  among  the 
prophets,  and  also  that  he  prophesied  ; 
but  we  are  not  told  what  they  prophesied, 
nor  what  he  prophesied.  The  case  is, 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  ;  for  these  pro- 
phets were  a  company  of  musicians  and 
poets  ;  and  Saul  joined  in  the  concert ; 
and  this  was  called  projihesyinir. 

The  account  given  of  this  aflkir  in  the 
book  called  Samuel,  is,  that  Saul  met  a 
company  of  prophets  ;  a  whole  company 
of  them  ;  coming  down  with  a  psaltery, 
a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  and  that 
they  prophesied,  and  that  he  prophesied 
with  them.  But  it  appears  afterwards, 
that  Saul  prophesied  badly,  that  is,  he 
performed  his  part  badly;  for  it  is  said, 
that  "  an  evil  spirit  from  God*  came 
upon  Saul,  and  he  prophesied." 

Now,  were  there  no  other  passage  in 
the  book,  called  the  Bible  than  this,  to 
demonstrate  to  us  that  we  have  lost  the 
orieinal  meaning  of  the  word  prophesv, 
and  substituted  anothe"*  meaning:  in  its 
place,  this  alone  would  besufhrient;  for 

•As  those  men,   who  call   themselves  di- 
vines and   commentators,    are    very  fond  of 
puzzling  one  another,  I  leave  them  to  contest  ( 
the  meaninsjr  of  the   first   part   of  the  phrase,  ) 
that  of,  "  an  evil  spirit  from  God,"  I  keep  to  j 
my  text,  I  keep  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
prophesy.  I 


it  is  impossible  to  use  and  apply  the 
word  prophesy  in  the  place  it  is  here 
used  and  applied,  if  we  give  to  it  the 
sense  which  later  times  have  affixed  to 
it.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  here  used, 
strips  it  of  all  religious  meaning,  and 
shews  that  a  man  might  then  be  a  pro- 
phet, or  might  prophesy,  as  he  may  novr 
be  a  poet  or  a  musician,  without  any  regard 
to  the  morality  or  the  immorality  of  his 
character.  The  word  was  originally  a 
term  of  science,  promiscuously  applied 
to  poetry  and  to  music,  and  not  restricted 
to  any  subject  upon  which  poetry  and 
music  mitiht  be  exerc'sed. 

Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  pro- 
phets, not  because  they  predicted  any- 
thing, but  because  they  (composed  the 
poem  or  son^i  that  bears  their  name,  in 
celebration  of  an  act  already  done  :  Da- 
vid is  ranked  among  the  prophets,  for  he 
was  a  musician,  and  was  also  reputed 
to  be  (though  perhaps  very  erroneously) 
the  autlior  of  the  psalms.  But  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  not  called  prophets, 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  accounts 
we  have  that  they  could  either  sing,  play 
music,  or  make  poetry. 

We  are  told  of  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  prophets.  They  might  as  well  tell 
us  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  God  ;  foi 
there  cannot  be  degrees  in  prophesyinj; 
consistently  with  its  modern  sense.  But 
tliere  are  degrees  in  poetry,  and  there- 
fore the  phrase  is  reconcilable  to  the  case, 
when  we  understand  by  it  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  poets. 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary,  after  this, 
to  offer  any  observations  upon  what  those 
men  styled  prophets  have  written.  The 
axe  goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  showing 
that  the  oriyinal  meaning  of  the  word  has 
been  mistaken,  and  consequently  all  the 
inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from 
those  books,  the  devotional  respect  that 
has  been  paid  to  them,  and  the  laboured 
commentaries  that  have  been  written 
upon  them,  under  that  mistaken  mean- 
ing, are  not  worth  disputing  about.  In 
many  things,  however,  the  writings  of, 
the  Jewish  poets  deserve  a  better  fate- 
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than  that  of  being  bound  up,  as  they  now  $ 
are,  with  the  trash  that  accompanies  them  f 
under  the  abused  name  of  the  word  of  | 
God.  \ 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  conceive  right 
ideas  of  things,  we  must  necessarily  affix 
the  idea,  not  only  of  unchangeablenfess, 
but  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any 
change  taking  place,  by  any  means  or 
accident  whatever,  in  that  which  we 
would  honour  with  the  name  of  the  word  ^ 
of  God  ;  and  therefore  the  word  of  God 
cannot  exist  in  any  written  or  human 
lauiTuage. 

Tile  continually  progressive  change  to 
which  ihe  meaning  of  words  is  subject, 
the  want  of  an  universal  language  which 
renders  translations  necessary,  the  errors 
to  which  translations  are  again  subject, 
the  mistakes  of  copyi^sts  and  printers,  to- 
gether with  the  possibility  of  wilful  altera- 
tion, are  of  themselves  evidences  that  hu- 
man language,  wliether  in  speeeh  or  in 
print,  cannot  be  the  vehicle  of  the  word 
of  God.  The  word  of  God  exists  in 
something  else. 

Did  tlie  book  called  the  Bible  excel  in 
purity   of  ideas   and  expression   all   the 
books  that  are  now  extant  in  the  world,  1 
would  not  take  it  for  my  rule  of  faith,  as 
beinii  the  word  of  God  ;  because  the  pos-  ^ 
sibility   would   nevertheless  exist  of  my  i 
being  imposed  upon.     But  when    1   see  ; 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  this  book  ( 
scarcely  anything   but    a   history  of  the  '. 
grossest  vices,  and  a  collection  of  the  s 


most  paltry  and  contemptible  tales,  I 
cannot  dishonour  my  Creator  by  calling 
it  by  his  name. 

Tlius  much  for  the  Bible.  I  now  go 
on  to  the  book  called  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  new  Testament !  that  is,  the 
«fjr  Will,  as  if  there  could  be  two  wills 
of  the  Creator. 

Had  itbeen  the  object  or  the  intention  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  establish  a  new  religion, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  written  the 
system  liimselt,  or  procured  it  to  be  written 
in  his  lifetime.  But  there  is  no  publi- 
cation extant  autlienticated  with  his  name. 
All  the  books  called  the  New  Testament 


were  written  after  his  death.  He  was  a 
Jew  by  birth  and  by  profession,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  God  in  like  manner  that  every 
other  person  is;  for  the  Creator  is  the 
Father  of  All. 

The  first  four  books,  called  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  do  not  give  a 
history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
only  detached  anecdotes  of  him.  It  ap- 
pears from  these  books  that  the  whole 
time  of  his  being  a  preacher  was  not  more 
than  eighteen  months ;  and  it  was  only 
during  this  short  time  that  those  men  be- 
came acquainted  with  him.  They  make 
mention  of  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
sitting,  they  say,  among  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, asking  and  answering  them  ques- 
tions. As  this  was  several  years  before 
their  acquaintance  with  him  be^ian,  it  is 
most  probable  they  had  this  anecdote 
from  his  parents.  From  this  titne  there 
is  no  account  of  him  for  about  sixteen 
years.  Wliere  he  lived,  or  how  he  em- 
ployed himself,  during  this  interval,  is 
not  known.  Most  probably  he  was  work- 
ing at  his  father's  trade,  which  was  that 
of  a  carpenter.  It  does  not  appear  that 
lie  had  any  school  education,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  he  could  not  write,  for 
his  parents  were  extremely  poor,  as  aj)- 
pears  from  their  not  being  able  to  pay  for 
a  bed  when  he  was  born. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  three 
persons  whose  names  are  the  most  univer- 
sally recorded,  were  of  very  obscure  pa- 
rentage. Moses  was  a  foundling,  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  Maho- 
met was  a  mule-driver.  The  first  and 
the  last  of  these  men  were  founders  of 
different  systems  of  religion;  but  Jesus 
Christ  founded  no  new  system.  lie  call- 
ed men  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtues 
and  the  belief  of  one  God.  The  great 
trait  in  his  character  is  philanthropy. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  appre- 
hended shows  that  he  was  not  much 
known  at  that  time  ;  and  it  shows  also  that 
the  meetingshe  then  held  with  his  followers 
were  in  secret,  and  that  he  had  given  over 
or  suspended  preaching  publicly.  Ju- 
das could  no  otherways  betray  Imn  than 
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by  giving  information  where  he  was,  and 
pointing  him  out  to  the  officers  that  went 
to  arrest  him;  and  the  reason  for  em- 
ploying and  paying  Judas  to  do  this 
could  arise  only  from  the  causes  already 
mentioned— that  of  his  not  bemg  much 
known,  and  living  concealed. 

The  idea  of  his  concealment  not  only 
acrreesvery  ill  with  his  reputed  divinity, 
but  associates  with  it  something  of  pusil- 
lanimity ;  and  his  being  betrayed— or  in 
other  words  his  being  apprehended,— on 
the  information  of  one  of  his  followers, 
shows  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  consequently  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  crucified . 

The  Christian  mythologists  tell  us  that 
Chri^tdled  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  ana 
that  he  came  on  purpoae  to  die.  Would 
it  not  tlien  have  been  the  same  if  he  had 
died  of  a  fever,  or  of  the  small-pox,  or 
of  old  ase,  or  of  anything  else  ? 

The  declaratory  sentence  which,   they 
say,  was  passed  upon  Adam  in  case  he  eat 
of  the  apple,  was  not  that  '*  thou   shalt 
surely  be    crucified,"  but    "  thou    shall 
surely  die."    The  sentence  was  death, 
and  not  the  vninner   of  dying.     Cruci- 
fixion, therefore,  or  any  other  particular 
manner  of  dying,  made  no  part  of  the 
sentence  that  Adam  was    to  suffer,  and 
consequently,  even  upon  their  own  tactic, 
It  could  make  no  part  of  the  sentence  that 
Christ  was  to  suffer  in  the  room  of  Adam. 
A    fever  would  have  done  as  well  as  a 
cross,  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  either. 
This  sentence  of  death  which,  they  tell 
us,  was  thus  passed  upon   Adam,    must 
either  have  meant  dying  naturally— that 
is,  ceasing  -to  live,— or  have  meant  what 
these  nn  ihologisis  call  damnation  :  and, 
consequ'enilv,  the  act  of  dying  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  Christ  must,  according  to   tlieir 
system,  apply  as  a  prevention  to  one  or 
other  of  these  two  things    happening  to 
Adam  and  to  us. 

That  it  does  not  prevent  pur  dying  is 
evident,  because  we  all  die  ;  and  if  their 
accounts  of  longevity  be  true,  men  die 
faster  since  the  crucifixion  than  before  : 
and  with  respect  to  the  second  explana- 


tion,(including  with  it  the  natural  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  substitute  for  the  eternal 
death,  or  damnation,  of  all  mankind)  it  is 
impertinently  representing  the  Creator  as 
coming  off,   or  revoking  the  sentence,  by 
a  pun  or  a  quibble  upon   the  word  deat/i. 
That  manufacturer  of  quibbles,  St  Paul, 
if  he  wrote  the  books  that  bear  his  name, 
has  helped  this  quibble    on,    by  making 
another  quibble  upon  the  word  Adam.  He 
makes  there  to  be  two  Adams  ;  the  one 
who  sins  in  fact,  and    suffers   by  proxy  ; 
the  other  who  sins  by  proxy,  and  suffers 
in  fact.     A  religion  thus  interlarded  witlk 
quibble,  subterfuge,  and  pun,  has  a  ten- 
dency   to   instruct   its  professors   in  the 
practice  of  these  arts.     They  acquire  the 
habit  without  being  aware  of  the  cause. 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  the    Being  which 
those  mythologists  tell  us  he  was,  and 

that  he  came  into  this  world  to  "suffer, 
which  is  a  word  they  sometimes   use  in- 
stead of  "  to  die,"  the  only  real  suffering 
he  could  have  endured  would  have  heen 
"to  live."     His  existence  here   was  a 
state  of  exilement  or  transportation  from 
heaven,  and  the  way  back  to  his  original 
country  was  to  die.     In  fine,  everything 
in  this  strange   system   is   the   reverse  of 
what  it  pretends  to  be.    It  is  the  reverse 
of  trutli,  and  1  become  so  tired  with  ex- 
amining into  its  inconsistencies  and  ab- 
surdities, that  I  hasten  to  the  conclusion  ot 
it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  something  better. 
How  much,  or  what  parts  of  the  books 
called  the  New  Testament,  were  written 
by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
is  what  we  can  know  nothing  of ;   neitlier 
are  we  certain   in   what   language    they 
were  originally   written.      The   matttrs 
they  now  contain  may  be  classed    under 
two  heads :  anecdote,  and  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. 

The  four  books  already  mentioned, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
altoc-ether  anecdotal.  They  relate  evei:ts 
after  they  had  taken  place.  They  tell  what 
Jesus  Christ  did  and  said,  and  what 
others  did  and  said  to  him  ;  and  in  seve- 
ral instances  they  relate  the  same  event 
differently.      Revelation    is    necessarily 
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out  of  the  question  with  respect  to  those 
books  ;  nol  only  because  of  tlie  disagree- 
ment of  the  writers,  but  because  revela- 
tion cannot  be  applied  to  the  relating  of 
facts  by  the  persons  who  saw  them  done,  ^ 
nor  to  the  relating  or  recording  of  any  j 
discourse  or  conversation  by  those  who 
heard  it.  The  book,  called  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  an  anonymous  work,  be- 
longs also  to  the  anecdotal  part. 

All  ilie  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
inent,  except  the  book  of  enigmas,  called 
the  Revelations, are  a  collection  ofletters 
>inder   the  name   of   Epistles;  and  the 
forgery  of  letters  has  been  such  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  world,  that  the  pro- 
bability is  at  least  equal,    whether   they 
are  genuine  or  forged.     One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  much  less  equivocal ;  which  is, 
that  out  of  the  matters  contained  in  those  l 
books,   together   with   the   assistance  of  < 
some  old  stories,  the  church  has  set  up  a  \ 
system  of  religion  very  contradictory  to  I 
the  character  of  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears.     It   has  set   up   a  religion  of? 
pomp  and  of  revenue,  in  pretended  imi- 
tation of  a  person  whose  life  was  humi-  ) 
lity  and  poverty.  f 

The  invention  of  a  purgatorv,  and  of  | 
the   releasing    of    souls    therefrom,    by 
prayers     bought    of    the    church     with 
money ;  the  selling  of  pardons,  dispen- 
sations,   and    indulgences,    are   revenue 
laws,  without  bearing  that  name,  or  car-  j 
rying  that   appearance.     But   the  case  \ 
nevertheless  is,  that  those   things   derive  \ 
their  origin  from  the  proxyism  of  tlie  cru-  ) 
cifixion,   and   the  theory  deduced  there-  ; 
from  ;  which  was,  that  one  person  could  '' 
stand  in  the  place  of  another,  and  could  ^ 
perform    meritorious    services   for   him.  \ 
The    probability  therefore  is,   that   the  ^ 
whole  theory  or  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
the  redemption  (which  is  said   to  have  ^ 
been   accomplished  by    the   act   of  one  • 
person  in  the  room  of  another)   was  ori-  > 
Smally  fabricated  on  purpose  to   brin-^  \ 
forward  and   build    all  those  secondary  > 
and  pecuniary  redemptions  upon  ;    and  \ 
that   the    passages   in    the    books    upon  I 
which  the  idea  or  theory  of  redemption  I 


is  built,  have  been  manufacttired  and  fa- 
bricated for  that  purpose.  V\  hy  are  we 
to  give  this  church  credit,  wheii  she  tells 
us  that  those  books  are  genuine  in  every 
part,  any  more  than  we  give  her  credit 
for  everything  else  she  has  told  us,  or 
for  the  miracles  she  says  she  has  j)er- 
formed?  That  she  coidld  fabricate 
writings  is  certain,  because  she  could 
write;  and  the  composition  of  the 
writings  in  question  is  of  that  kind, 
that  anybody  might  do  it ;  and  that  she 
did  fabricate  them  is  not  more  in(;onsistent 
with  probability  than  that  she  should  tell 
us,  as  she  has  done,  that  she  could  and 
did  work  miracles. 

Since  then  no  external  evidence  can, 
at  this  longdistance  of  time,  be  produced 
to  prove  whether  the  church  fabricated 
the  doctrine  called  redemption  or  not, 
(for  such  evident-e,  whether  fororaijainst, 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  suspicion 
of  being  fabricated)  the  case  can  only  be 
referred  to  the  internal  eviderue  which 
the  thing  carries  of  itself ;  and  this  af- 
fords a  very  strong  presumption  of  its 
being  a  fabrication.  For  the  internal 
evidence  is,  that  the  theory  or  doctrine 
of  redemption  has  for  its  basi>  an  idea  of 
pecuniary  justice,  and  not  that  of  moral 
justice. 

If  I  owe  a  person  money,  and  cannot 
pay  him,  and  he  threatens  to  put  me  in 
prison,  another  person  can  take  the  debt 
upon  himself,  and  pay  it  for  me.  But  if 
I  have  committed  a  crime,  every  circum- 
stance of  the  case  is  chatiged.  IMorul 
justice  cannot  take  the  iimoceiu  for  the 
guilty,  even  if  the  innocent  would  ofler 
itself.  To  suppose  justice  to  do  this,  is 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  its  existence, 
which  is  the  thing  itself.  It  is  tlsen  no 
longer  justice.  It  is  indiscriminate  re- 
venge. 

This  sinsle  reflection  will  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  is  founded  on  a 
mere  pecuniary  idea,  corresponding  to 
that  of  a  debt  which  another  ptrson  might 
pay ;  and  as  this  pecuniary  idea  corre- 
sponds again  with  the  system  of  second 
redemptions  obtained  through  the  mean* 
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of  money  given  to  the  church,  for  par-  \ 
dons,  the  probability  is,  that  the  same  't 
persons  fabricated  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  those  theories  ;  and  that,  in  \ 
truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  redemp-  \ 
tion  ;  that  it  is  fabulous  ;  and  that  man  ^ 
stands  in  the  same  relative  condition  with  5 
his  maker  he  ever  did  stand  since  man  > 
existed  ;  and  tlip.t  it  is  his  greatest  conso-  I 
lation  to  think  so.  \ 

Let  him  believe  this,  and  he  will  live  \ 
more  consistently  and  morally  than  by 
any  other  system.  It  is  by  his  being 
taught  to  contemplate  himself  as  an  out- 
law, as  an  outcast,  as  a  beugar,  as  a 
mumper — as  one  thrown,  as  it  were,  on 
a  dunghill,  at  an  immense  distance  from 
his  Creator,  and  who  must  make  his  ap- 
proaches by  creeping  and  cringing  to 
intermediate  beings,  that  he  conceives 
either  a  contemptuous  disregard  for 
everything  under  the  name  of  religion, 
or  becomes  indifferent,  or  turns  what  he 
calls  devout.  In  the  latter  case,  he  con- 
sumes his  life  in  grief,  or  the  affectation 
of  it.  His  prayers  are  reproaches;  his 
humility  is  ingratitude,  lie  calls  him- 
self a  worm,  and  the  fertile  earth  a  dung- 
hill ;  and  all  the  blessings  of  life  by  the 
thankless  name  of  vanities,  I3e  de- 
spises the  choicest  gift  of  God  to  man, 
THE  GIFT  OF  IvF.ASON  ;  and,  having  endea- 
voured to  force  upon  hiinself  the  belief 
of  a  system  against  which  reason  revolts, 
he  ungratefully  calls  it /iuw/a/i  reason.,  as 
if  man  could  give  reason  to  himself. 

Yet  with  all  this  strange  appearance  of 
humility,  and  this  contempt   for   human 
reason,  he  ventures  into  the  boldest  pre-  \ 
sumptions.     He  finds  fault   with   every-  | 
thing.     His  selfishness  is  never  satisfied  ; 
his  ingratitude  is  never  at  an  end.     He 
takes  on  himself  to  direct  the  Almighty 
vvhat  to  do,  even   in   the   government   of 
the   universe.       He  prays    dictatorially.  ) 
When  it  is  sunshine,  he  prays  for  rain  ; 
and  when  it  is  rain,   he   prays  for   sun- 
shine.     He   follows   tlie   same   idea  in 
everything  that  he  prays  for;  for  wliat  is 
the  amount  of  all  his  prayers,  but  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  Almighty  change  his 


mind,  and  act  otherwise  than  he  does? 
It  is  as  if  he  were  to  say, — Thou  know- 
est  not  so  well  as  I.  

But  some  perhaps  will  say,  Are  we  to 
have  no  word  of  God — no  revelation? 
I  answer,  yes.  There  is  a  word  of  God ; 
there  is  a  revelatiou. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  creation 
WE  IJEUOLU.   And  it  is  in  this  word,  whicii 
no   human  invention  can  counterfeit  or  J 
alter,that  God  speaketh  universally  to  man  v ' 

Human  language  is  local  and  change^ 
able,  and  is  tin  refore  incapable  of  being 
used  as  the  means  of  unchangeable  and 
universal  information.  The  idea  that 
God  sent  Jesus  Clirist  to  publish,  as 
they  say,  the  glad  tidings  to  all  nations, 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other, 
is  consistent  only  with  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  extent  of 
the  world,  and  who  believed,  as  those 
world-saviours  believed,  and  continued 
to  believe  for  several  centuries,  (and  that 
in  contradiction  to  the  discoveries  of  phi- 
losopiiers,  and  the  experience  of  naviga- 
tors,) that  the  earth  was  flat  like  a 
trencher  ;  and  that  a  man  might  walk  to 
the  end  of  it. 

But  how  was  Jesus  Christ  to  make 
anything  known  to  all  nations  ?  He 
could  speak  but  one  language,  whirh 
was  Hebrew;  and  there  are  in  ihe  world 
several  hundred  languages.  Scarcely 
any  two  nations  speak  the  same  language,  » 
or  understand  each  other;  and  as  to 
translalions,  every  man  who  knows  any- 
thing of  languages,  knows  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  translate  from  one  language 
into  another  not  only  without  losing  a 
great  part  of  the  original,  but  frequently 
of  mistaking  the  sense  ;  and  besides  all 
this,  the  art  of  printing  was  wholly  un- 
known at  the  lime  Christ  lived. 

It  is  always  necessary  that  ifie  means 
that  are  to  accomplish  any  end,  he  equal 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  or  the 
end  cannot  be  accomplished.  It  is  in 
this  that  the  difierence  between  finite 
and  infinite  power  and  wisdom  discover* 
itself.  Man  frequently  fails  in  accom- 
plishing his  end,  from  a  natural  inability 
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belief  of  it,  from  the  tenfold  greater  diffi- 
culty of  disbelieving  it.  It  is  difficult 
beyond  dcscriplion  to  conceive  that  space 
can  have  no  end  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  conceive  an  end.     It  is  difficult   be- 


of  the  power  to  the  purpose,  and  fre- 
quently from  the  want  of  wisdom  to 
apply  power  properly.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  infinite  power  and  wisdom  to 
fail  as  man  faileth.      The  means  it  useih 

are  always  equal  to  the  end  :  but  human  |  yond  the  power  of  man  to  conceive  an 
language,  more  especially  as  there  is  not  i  an  eternal  duration  of  what  we  call  time  ; 
an  universal  language,  is  incapable  of  but  it  is  more  impossible  to  conceive  a 
being  used  as  an  universal  means  of  un-  )  time  when  there  shall  be  no  time.  In 
changeable  and  uniform  information;  Hike  manner  of  reasoning,  everything  we 
and  therefore  it  isnot  the  means  that  God  |  behold  carries  in  itself  the  internal  evi- 
useth  in  manifesting  himself  universally  i  dence  that  it  did  not  make  itself.  Every 
to  man.  ^  man  is  an  evidence  to  himself,  that   he 

It  is  only  in  the  Creation  that  all    our  >  did  not  make  himself;   neither  could  his 
^  ideas  and  conceptions  of  a  word  of  God  I  father  make  himself,  nor  his  grandfather, 
can   unite.     The   creation    speaketh   an  S  nor  any  of  his  race ;  neither  could  any 
universal     language,    independently    of  |  tree,  plant,  or  animal,  make  itself ;   and 
human  speech  or  human  language,  mul-  \  it  is  the  conviction  arising  from  this  evi- 
tiphed  and  various  as  they  be.     It  is  an  \  dence  that  carries  us  on,  as  it  were,    by 
ever  existing  original,  which   every  man  j  necessity,  to  the  belief  of  a   first  cause 
c^n  read.  It  cannot  be  forged  ;   it  cannot  \  eternally  existing,  of  a  nature  totally  dif- 
be  counterfeited  ;  it  cannot  be  lost;  it  can-  i  ferent  to  any  material  existence  we  know 
not  bealtered;  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  \  of,  and  by  the  power  of  which  all  things 
does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  man  J  exist,  and  this  first  cause  man  rails  God. 
whether  it  shall  be  published  or  not ;   it  j      It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  reason, 
publishes  itself  from  one  end  of  the  earth  \  that  man  can  discover  God./  Take  away 
to  the  other.     It  preaches  to  all  nations    that  reason,  and  he  would  be  incapable 
and  to  all  worlds  ;  and  this  word  of  God  |  of  understanding  anything ;   and,  in  this 
reveals  to  man  all  that  is  necessary  for    case,  it  would  be  just  as  consistent  to  read 
man  to  know  of  God.  even  the  book  called  the  Bible,  to  a  horse 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power?  j  as  to  a  man.     Mow  then  is  it  that  those 
We  seejtin  the  immensity  of  the  crea-  j  people  pretend  to  reject  reason? 


\7 


\ 


tion.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
wisdom  ?  We  see  it  in  the  unchange- 
able order  by  which  the  incomprehensi- 
ble  WHOLE  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to 
contemplate  his  munificence?  We  see 
it  in  the  abundance  with  whicli    he  fills 


/Almost  the  only  parts  in  the  book 
called  the  Bible  that  convey  to  us  any 
idea  of  God,  are  some  chapters  in  Job, 
and  the  19ih  psalm./  I  recollect  no 
Other.  Those  parts  are  true  dtistical 
compositions;  for  they  ireat  of  the  Deity 


the  earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  j  through  his  works,  they  take  the  book 
his  mercy!  We  see  it  in  his  not  with-  [  of  creation  as  the  word  of  God  :  they 
holding  that  abundance  even  from  theun-  \  refer  to  no  other  book  ;  and  all  the  in- 
thankful.  In  fine,  do  we  want  to  know  \  ferences  they  make  are  drawn  from  that 
what  God  is?   Search  not  the  book  called     volume. 

the  Scripture,  which  any  human  hand  I  insert,  in  this  place,  the  19th  psalm, 
rnight  make,  but  the  Scripture  called  the  ;  as  paraphrased  into  English  verse,  by 
Creation.  j  Addison.     I  recollect  not  the  prose,  and 

The  only   idea  man   can  affix  to  the  >  wliere  I  write  this  I  have  not  the  oppor- 
name  of  God,  is  that  of  sl  first  came,  the  \  tunity  of  seeing  it. 
cause  of  all   things.      And,incomprehen-  /  The  spacious  firmammt  on  bii:h. 

sibly  difficult  as  it  is  for  man  fo  conceive  \  a'V'  ''"  "r  h'"*"  ^^'e^'^' ^''-^  •    , 

X  c  ,  n^  i.wiiv,ci*c  ^  And  spHiirhd  heavt-iis.a  shiiiiiiif  frame, 

wiiat  a  iirst  cause  is,  he  anives  at  the  \  '^  '"''^  «"""^  oritinai  piociHun. 

'  The  unwearied  sun,  troin  day  to  day. 


V 


Dort  his  Creator's  power  display, 
Ami  puMisnes  lo  ev»-ry  land, 
J  lie  work  or  an  Alminhtv  linno. 
!>oou  as  the  evening  shades  pif  vaii, 
J  ne  moon  takes  up  rt,e  wondrous  tale, 
And  niet.tly   to  il,e  listniiu'  rt,/in, 
ijepeats  li.e  storv  of  lur  birth. 

A,wl     ,>   I  *'"=  St**"  l''»t  round  lierburn, 
>*iid  all  ilie  planets  in  their  turn 
Confirm  the  tidnij-s  as  they  roll 

\Ku  f^^*''"-'^  ^^^ y""'  ''^"'"  P"'*-  to  pole. 
What  iho   in  solemn  silence,  al' 

\v?.'T  •V'""'^  ""^d»rk  terre»triai  baH  ; 
WiMt  tho    no  real  voice,  nor  sound. 


>»mi.j-t  their  radiant  oibs  be  found. 
A    ^*^^o»  =>  far  they  all  rejoice. 
>*nd  utter  forth  a  t'lorious  voire; 
..",-, •"^fr  sinsing  as  they  shine, 
-I  lie  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine 


>  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  crea- 
,  tion  that  I  behold,  is  to  me  incompre- 
{hensible;  but  because  even  this  roani- 
.'  festation,  great  as  it  is,  is  probably  but 
a  small  display   of  that  immensity  of 
power  and  wisdom,  bv  whi(  h  millioiis  of 
j  other  worlds,  tomeiiivisiblebvlheir  dis- 
j  tance,  were  created  and  continue  to  exist. 
It  is  evident  that  both  these  questions 
were  put  to  the  reason  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
wi,  ^  J  (  ^^'^r^^sed;  and  it  is  onlv  by  admittin<^ 

i\.T'  .1  nZ^\     !  "^^^  '''^''^  *°  ''"o^'  \  ^^^  ^'^^  question  to  be  answered  affir- 
than  that  the  hand  of  power,  that  made    matively,  that  the  second  could  follow 
tnese    things     divine,    is    omnipotent.  \  It  would  have  been  unnecessary,   and 

i«l^T  k'T  ^^'^  -J'V^  *^'  ^°^''  '^  1  '"'"  "^'"^^'  ^«  have  put  a  second  ques- 
ts impossible  to  repel  if  he  permits  his  tion  more  difficult  than  the  first,  it  the 
reason  to  act,  and  his  rule  of  moral  life  first  question  had  been  answered  ne-- 
wiU  follow  of  course  .  atively.     The  two  questions   have  dff- 

Ihe  allusions  mJobhave  all  of  them     ferent   objects,  the   first  refers  to   the 

fw'T'/r        '^  ^'^^  *h''  psalm;    existence  of  God,  the  second  to  his  attri- 
that  of  de-ducing  or  proving  a   truth,  >  butes.     Reason  can  discover  the  one 
thatwotild  be  otherwise  unknown,  from     but  it  falls  infinitely  short  in  discovering 
truths  already  known.  the  whole  of  the  other.  ^ 

1  recollect  not  enough  of  the  passages  \  /  I  recollect  not  a  single  passage  in  a'l 
m  Job  to  insert  them  correctly;  but  \  the  writings  ascribed  to  the  men  called 
tnere  is  one  that  occurs  to  me  that  is  \  apostles,  that  convey  any  idea  of  what 
applicable  to  the  subject  I  am  speaking  ,  God  is.,  -  Those  writings  are  chiefiv  con- 
upon.  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  ;:  troversial;  and  the  gloominess  of  the 
out  God ;  canst  thou  find  out  the  Al-  \  subject  thev  dwell  upon,  that  of  a  man 
mighty  to  perfection."  ^  dying  in  agony  on  a  cross,    is  better 

1  kriow  not  how  the  printers  have  J  suited  to  the  gloomy  genius  of  a  monk 
pointed  this  passage,  for  I  keep  no  J  in  a  cell,  by  whom  it  is  not  impossible 
iJible :  but  It  contains  two  distinct  they  were  written,  than  to  any  maa 
questions   that  admit  of  two   distinct  ^  breathing  the  open  air  of  the  creation. 

^"fJT/'p      .  *v,      u  ,  ■       .      I  T^^  °"*>'  P^^*^^^  th^^  Occurs  to  me' 

first.  Canst  thou  by   searching   find    that  has  any  reference  to  the  works  of 

out  Cod?  ^es.  Because,  in  the  first  ^  God,  by  which  only  his  power  and  wi«- 
place,  I  know  I  did  not  make  myself  j  dom  can  be  known,  is  related  to  have 
and  yet  1  have  existence ;  andhv  searc/i-  been  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  re- 
twff  into  the  nature  of  other  things,  I  medv  against 'distrustful  care.  "Be- 
find  that  no  other  thing  could  make  it-  hold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not 
self;  and  yet  millions  of  other  things  neither  do  they  spin."  This,'  however' 
exist ;  therefore  it  is,  that  I  know,  by  is  fiir  inferior  to  the  allusions  in  Job' 
positive  conclusion  resulting  from  this  and  in  the  nineteenth  psalm ;  but  it  is 
search,  that  there  is  a  power  superior  to  similar  in  idea,  and  the  modesty  of  the 
all  those  things  and  that  power  is  God.     imagery  is  correspondent  to  the  modesty 

^jecondly.  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Al-  i  of  the  man. 
mighty  tti  perfection  ?    No.      Not  only  >      As  to  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  it 
because  the  power  and  wisdom  he  has  I  appears  to  me  as  a  species  of  atheism; 
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a  sort  of  religious  denial  of  God.  It 
professes  to  believe  in  a  man  rather 
than  in  God.  It  is  a  compound  made 
up  chiefly  of  manism  with  but  little 
deism,  and  is  as  near  atheism  as  twi- 
light is  to  darkness.  It  introduces  be- 
tween  man  and  his  Maker  an  opaque 
body  which  it  calls  a  redeemer ;  as  the 
moon  introduces  her  opaque  self  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  it  pro- 
duces by  this  means  a  religious  or  an 
irreligious  eclipse  of  light.  It  has  put 
the  whole  orbit  of  reason  into  shade. 

The  etfeit  of  this  obscurity  has  been 
that  ol"  turning  everything  upside  down, 
and  representing  it  in  reverse ;  and 
among  the  revolutions  it  has  thus  magi- 
cally produced,  it  has  made  a  revolution 
in  Theologv. 

That  which  is  now  called  natural  phi- 
losophy, embracing  the  whole  circle  of 
science,  of  which  astronomy  occupies 
the  chief  place,  is  the  study  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  in  his  works,  and  is  the 
true  theologv. 

/  As  to  the  theology  that  is  now 
'Studied  in  its  place,  it  is  the  study  of 
human  opinions  and  of  human  fancies 
'  concerning'  God.  It  is  not  the  study 
of  God  himself  in  the  works  that  he  has 
made,  but  in  the  works  or  writings  that 
man  has  made^  and  it  is  not  among 
the  least  of  ''the  mischiefs  that  the 
Christian  system  has  done  to  the  world, 
that  it  has  abandoned  the  original  and 
beautiful  system  of  theology,  like  a 
beautiful  innocent  to  distress  and  re- 
proach, to  make  room  for  the  hag  of 
superstition. 

The  book  of  Job,  and  the  19th  psalm, 
which  even  the   church  admits    to    be 
more   ancient   than    the    chronological 
order  in  which  they  stand  in   the  book  ; 
called  the  Bible,  are  theological  orations  < 
conformable  to  the  original  system  of  | 
theology.      The   internal    evidence    ofi 
those  orations  provt-s  to  a  deraonstra-  ^ 
tion,  that  the  study  and  contemplation  • 
of  the  works  of  creation,  and   of    the  J 


power  and  wisdom  of  God  revealedand 
manifested  in  those  works,  made  a  great 
part  of   the   religious   devotion  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were   written  ;    and 
it  was  this  devotional  study  and   con- 
templation that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
I  the   principles  upon  which,   what  are 
•  now  called    Sciences,  are   established  ; 
I  and  it  is  to  the  discovery  of   these  prin- 
\  ciples  that  almost  all  the  Arts  that  con- 
l  tribute   to  the   convenience   of  human 
;  life,  owe  their  existence.     Every  princi- 
pal art  has  some  science  for  its   |)arent, 
'.  though   the    person    who  mechanically 
^  performs  the  work  does  not  always,  and 
>  but  very  seldom,  perceive    the  connec- 
tion. 
\      It  is  a  fraud  of  the  christian    system 
^  to  call  the  sciences  '  human  inventions ;' 
\  it  is  only  the  application  of   tliem    that 
]  is  human.      Every   science   has  for  its 
I  basis  a  system   of    principles   as  fixed 
;  and  unalterable  as  those  by  which    the 
j  universe   is    regulated    and    governed. 
I  Man  cannot  make  principles;    he   can 
I  only  discover  them : 
;      For  example.       Every   person    who 
:  looks  at  an  almanack  sees   an   account 
'•  when  an  eclipse  will  take  place,  and  he 
sees  also   that  it  never   fails   to    take 
place  according  to  the    account   there 
given.       This   shows  that   man  is  ac- 
quainted  with  the  laws  bv  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move.      But   it  would 
be    something   worse   than     ignorance 
were   any   chuixh   on    earth    to     sav, . 
that  those  laws  are  an  human    inven- 
tion. 

It  would  also  be  ignorance,  or  some- 
thing worse,  to  say,  that  scientific  prin- 
ciples, by  the  aid  of  which  man  is 
enabled  to  calculate  and  fore-know  when 
an  eclipse  will  take  place,  are  an  human 
invention.  Man  cannot  invent  anythint^ 
that  is  eternal  and  immutable  ;  and  the 
scientific  principles  he  employs  for  this 
purpose,  must,  and  are,  of  necessity,  as 
eternal  and  immutable  as  the  laws  by 
which  tlie  heavenly  bodies  move,  or  they 
could  not  be  used  as  they  arC;  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  how,  thing  distinct  from  the  in^rument    and 

an  echpse  will  take  place.  ^vouJd  exist  if  the  in  trtimentdTnot    it 

The   scientific    principles    that    man  attaches  itself  to  the  in  tTuWn     "fte;    t 

employs  to  obtau.  the  fore-knowledge  of  is  made  ;  the  instrumen    heTefo  ecan  ac 

an  eclipse,  or  of  anything  else  relatmg  to  no  otherwise  than  it  dees  act      neithe 

the  motion  of  the  Heavenly  bodies,  are  can  all  the   effort   of   hu  nan  'n  "en  fon 

contained  ch.efly  m  that  part  of  science  make  it  act  otherwise.      That  wh  ch    m 

thax.s  called  trigonometry,  or  the  pro-  all  such  cases,  man  calls  the   'effect  '   is 

pertiesof  a  tnangle,  which,  when  ap-  no  other  than  the  princ  pie  itse  f  rei 

plied    to  the  study    of   the     Heavenly  dered  perceptible  to  the  sen4 

bod.es,  .s  called  astronomy;    when   ap-  Since  then   man  cannot  make  nrin 

phed  to  direct  the  course  of  a  ship  on  ciples,  from  wlJc"  dTdh"akSow: 

the  ocean  n  ,s  called   navigation  ;    when  ledge  of  them,  so  as  to  be  aWe  to   ann  v 

applied   to  the   construction  of    figures  them,  not  only  to  things  onTrthbuf  to 

drawn  by  a  rule  and  compass,  it  is  called  ascertain  the  motion  ^fbodTe' so   in 

geometry;     when   applied   ,o   the  con-  mensely  distant   from    him  as  all   T. 

struc  ion  of  plans  of  edifices,  it  is  called  heavenly  bodies  arT  Pro^  whe  ce     I 

archaecture;  when  applied  to  the   mea-  ask,  '  could Mie^ain  that knmvredrrb^ 

surementcf  any  portion  or    the  surface  from  the  >tudy  !fVet2Te£^^^^ 

of  the  earlh,  ,t  ,s  called  land-surveying.  It  is  ,he  structure  of  the  universe'  th.t 

1      I ;  'V''  f "'  ^^  '''^"'^-     ^' ''  «"  »'=^^  ^^"^'^^  «his  knovvled^fto  man     Th  u 

s  ^s^;n^:^r' 's  'tvr'^'  s  ^^^"^^"^^  -^ «-  ever-e::!^^Stir 

speak,  and  the  e^flnt    /  •.      '*'    ""^^    '''7  P'"'""'^'^  "P°"  ^^ich  every  part  of 
unknoin  '   "'''  are    mathematical  science  is  sounded.^  The 

.'rira^l^nVemo^^^^^^  ^PP'^^^    P-.^^ly- 

3  a  ddmeanon  10  the  eye,  and  from  ,l,ence    Ls.r'ucti^g  an  unive   e    but  I    el° 

uoes  not  niake  the   principle,  any  more  <  immense  machine  of  the  univPrKP  hnv^ 
than  a  candle  taken  mto  a  room  that  was     influence  upon  each  o  her    and   art   In 

\  the  same  J^ner  a.  it  ma,  1,e  .aid,    dto^vtd"/  '"'  ""''  "^  ""^  '^'  »-" 
cal  instrument,  called  a  lever.      Bu?  the     Pert  es  of  M.!.         l'"^  ^'c  ""T  "^^  P""^" 
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steel-yard,  for  the  sake  of    explanation 
forms,  when  in  motion,  a  triantjie.      The 
line  It  defends  from,  (one  point  of  that 
line  being  in  the  fulcrum)  the  line  it  des- 
cends to,  and  the  chord  ot  the  arc,  which 
the  end  of  the  lever  describes  in  the  air, 
i<re  the  three  sides  of  a   triangle.     The 
other  arm  of  the  lever  describes  also  a 
triangle;  and  the  corresponding  sides  of 
those  two  triangles,  calculated  scientifi- 
cally, or  measured  geometrically ;    and 
also  the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  ge- 
nerated from  the  angles,   and  geometri- 
cally measured,  have  the  same  proportions 
to  each  other,  as  die  difft-rent  weights 
have  that  will  bahuice  each  other  on  the 
lever,  leaving  the  weight  of  the  leaver 
out  of  the  case. 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  man  can 
nifike  a  wheel  and  axis,  that  he  can  put 
wheels  of  different  magnitudes  together, 
and  produce  a  mill.  Still  the  case 
comes  back  to  the  same  point,  wluch  is, 
that  he  did  notmake  the  principle  which 
gives  the  wheel  those  powers.  That  prin- 
ciple is  as  unalterable  as  in  the  former 
cases,  or  rather  it  is  the  same  principle 
under  a  different  appearance  to  the  eye. 

Thepowerthat  two  wheels,  of  different 
magnitudes,  have  upon  each  other,  is  in 
the  same  proportion  as  if  the  semi-di- 
ameter of  the  two  wheels  were  joined 
together  and  made  into  that  kind  of  lever 
I  have  described,  suspended  at  the  part 
where  the  semi-diameters  join  ;  for  the 
two  wheels,  scientifically  considered,  are 
no  other  than  the  two  circles  generated 
by  the  motion  of  the  compound  lever. 

It  is  from  the  study  of  the  true  theo- 
logy that  all  our  knowledge  of  science  is 
derived,  and  it  is  from  that  knov>lfcdae 
that  all  the  arts  have  originated^ 

The  Almighty  lecturer,  by  displaying 
the  principles  of  science  in  the  structure 
of  the  universe,  has  invited  man  to  study 
and  to  imitation.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  that  we 
call  ours,  "  I  have  made  an  earth  for 
roan  to  dwell  upon,  and  I  have  rendered 
the  starry  heavens  visible,  to  teach  him 
science  and  the  arts.  He  can  now 
provide  for  his  own  comfort,  and  learn 


.from  my  munificence  to  all,  to  be  kind  to 
each  other. '^ 

Of  what  use  is  it,  unless  it  be  to  teach 
man  something,  that  his  eye  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  beholding,  to  an  im- 
compreliensible  distance,  an  immensity 
of  worlds  revolving  in  the  ocean  of  space  ? 
Or  of  what  use  is  it  that  this  immensity  of 
worlds  is  visible  to  man?  What  has  man 
to  do  with  the  Pleiades,  with  Orion,  with 
Sirius,  with  the  star  he  calls  the  North 
star,  the  moving  orbs  he  has  named 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury, if  no  uses  are  to  follow  from  their 
being  visible  ?  A  less  power  of  vision 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  man,  if 
the  immensity  he  now  possesses  were 
given  only  to  waste  itself,  as  it  were,  on 
an  immense  desert  of  space  glittering 
with  shows. 

It  is  otdy  by  contemplating  what  he 
calls  the  starry  heavens,  as  the  book  and 
school  of  science,  that  he  discovers  any 
use  in  their  being  visible  to  him,  or  any 
advantage  resulting  from  his  immensity 
of  vision.  But  when  he  contemplates 
the  subject  in  this  light,  he  sees  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  saying  that  *  nothing 
was  made  in  vain  ;  for  in  vain  would  be 
this  power  of  vision  if  it  taught  man  no- 
thing. 

As  the  christian  system  of  faith  has 
made  a  revolution  in  theoloiiy,  so  also 
has  it  made  a  revolution  m  the  state  o. 
learning.  That  which  is  now  called 
learning  was  not  learning  originally. 
Learning  does  not  consist,  as  the  schools 
now  make  itconsist,in  the  knowledge  ot 
languages,  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
things  to  which  language  gives  names. 

Tlie  Greeks  were  a  learned  people; 
but  learning  with  them,  did  not  consist 
in  speaking  Greek,  any  more  than  in  a 
Roman's  speaking  Latin,  or  a  French- 
man's speaking  French,  or  an  English- 
man's speakmg  English.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  Creeks,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  knew  or  studied  any  languaire 
but  their  own  ;  and  this  was  one  cause  ot 
their  becoming  so  learned  ;  it  afforded 
them  more  time  to  apply  themselves  to 
belter  stud  its.     The  schools   of  Greeks 
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were  schools  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  not  of  languages;  and  it  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  science  and 
philosophy  teach,  that  learning  consists. 

Almost  all  the  scientific  learning  that 
now  exists,  came  to  us  from  the  Greeks, 
or  the  people  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  therefore  became  necessary 
to  the  people  of  other  nations,  who  spoke 
a  different  language,  that  some  among 
them  should  learn  the  Greek  language,  in 
order  that  the  learning  the  Greeks  had, 
might  be  made  known  in  those  nations, 
by  translating  the  Greek  books  of  science 
and  pliilosophy  into  the  mother  tongue 
of  each  nation. 

The  study  therefore  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, (find  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
i^tin)  vvas  no  other  than  the  drudgery 
business  of  a  linguist ;  and  the  language 
thus  obtained,  was  no  other  than  the 
means,  or  as  it  were,  the  tools,  employed 
to  obtain  the  learning  the  Greeks  had.  It 
made  no  part  of  the  learning  itself;  and 
wasso  disiit.ct  from  it,  as  to  make  it  ex- 
ceeding probable,  that  the  persons  who 
had  studied  Greek  sufficiently  to  trans- 
late tiiose  works,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Euclid's  Elements,  did  not  understand 
any  of  the  learning  the  works  contained. 

As  there  is  now  nothing  new  to  be 
learned  from  the  dead  languages,  all  the 
useful  books  being  already  translated,  the 
languages  are  become  useless,  and  the 
time  expended  in  teaching  and  in  learn- 
ing them  is  wasted.  So  far  as  the  study 
of  languages  may  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gress and  communication  of  knowledge 
(tor  it  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation 
of  knowledge)  it  is  only  in  the  living 
languages  that  new  knowledge  is  to  be 
found  :  and  certain  it  is,  that,  in  general, 
a  youth  will  learn  more  of  a  living  lan- 
guage in  one  year,  than  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage in  seveti ,  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  the  teacher  knows  much  of  it  him- 
self. The  difficulty  of  learning  the  dead 
languages  does  not  arise  from  any 
superior  abstruseness  in  the  languages 
themselves,  but  in  their  'being  dead,' 
ftnd  the  pronunciation  entirely  lost.  It 
would  be  the  same  tbiog  with  any  lan- 


guage when  it  becomes  dead.     The  best 

<  Greek  linguist,  that  now  exists,  does  not 

<  understand  Greek  so  well  as  a  Grecian 
>  plowman  did,  or  a  Grecian  milkmaid  : 
^  and  the  same  for  the  Latin,  compared 
(  with  a  plowman  or  a  milkmaid  of  the 
\  Romans ;  and  with  respect  to  pronun- 
]  ciation,  and  idiom,  not  so  well  as  the 
(  cows  that  she  milked.     It  would   there- 

<  fore  be  advantageous  to  the  state  of  learn- 
ing to  abolish  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 

?  guages,  and  to  make  learning  consist,  as 

it  originally  did,  in  scientific  knowledge; 

The  apology  that  is  sometimes  made 

\  for  continuing  to   teach   the  dead   lan- 

<  guages  is,  that  they  are  taught  at  a  time 
\  when  a  child  is  not  capable   of    exerting 

any  other  mental  faculty  than  that  of 
memory.  But  this  is  altogether  er- 
roneous. The  human  mind  has  a  na- 
tural disposition  to  it.  The  first  and 
favourite  amusement  ot  a  child,  even 
before  it  begins  to  play,  is  that  of  imitat- 
ing the  works  of  man.  It  builds  houses 
with  cards  or  sticks ;  it  navigates  the 
little  ocean  of  a  bowl  of  water  with  a 
paper  boat ;  or  dams  the  stream  of  a 
gutter,  and  contrives  something  which 
it  calls  a  mill ;  and  it  interests  itself  in 
the  fate  of  its  works  with  a  care  that  re- 
sembles affection.  It  afterwards  goes  to 
school,  where  its  genius  is  killed  by  tiie 
barren  study  of  a  dead  language,  and  the 
philosopher  is  lost  in  the  linguist. 

But  the  apology  that  is  row  made  for 
continuing  to  teach  the  dead  languages, 
could  not  be  the  cause  at  first  of  cuttin^^ 
down  learning  to  the  narrow  and  humble 
sphere  of  linguistry;  the  cause,  there- 
fore, must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  la 
all  researches  of  this  kind,  the  best  evi- 
dence that  can  be  produced,  is  the  in- 
ternal evidence  the  thing  carries  with  it- 
self, and  the  evidence  of  circumstances 
that  unites  with  it,  both  of  which  in  this 
case,  are  not  difficult  to  be  discovered. 

Putting  then  aside,as  matter  of  distinct 
consideration,  the  outrage  ofj'ered  to  the 
moral  justice  of  God,  by  supposing  him 
to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
guilty,  and  also  the  loose  morality  and 
low  contxivence  of  supposing    him    to 
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change  himself  into  the  shape  of  man,  in 
order  to  make  an  excuse  to  himself  for 
not   executing    his     supposed     sentence 
upon  Adam  ;  putting,  I  say,  ihose  things 
aside,  as  mnttcr  nf  distinct  consideration, 
it   is  certain,   that   what   is   called    the 
christian  system  of  faith,  includmg  in  it 
the  whimsical  account  of   tlie  creation  ; 
the  Strange  story  of  Ev«»,  the  snake,  and 
the    apple  ;    the  amphibious  idea  of    a 
man-god;     the   corporeal    idea   of    the 
death  of  a  god  :    the    mythological   idea 
of  a  family  of  gods  ;    and  the   christian 
system  of  arithmetic,  that  three  are  one, 
and  one  is  three,  are  all  irreconcileable, 
not  only  to  the  divine  gift  of  reason  that 
God  has  given  to  man,  but  to  the  know- 
ledge that  man  gains  of  the  power  and 
wisdom   of    God,  by  the  aid    of    the 
sciences,  and  by  studying    the   structure 
of  the  universe  that  God  has  made. 

The  setters  up,  therefore,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  christian  system  of  fi.ith, 
could  not  but  foresee  that  the  continually 
progressive  knowledge  that  man  would 
gain  by  the  aid  of  science,  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,   manifested  in  the 
structure  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  the 
works  of  creation,  would  militate  against, 
and  call  into  question,  the  truth  of  their 
system  of  faith  ;  and  therefore  it  became 
necessary  to  their  purpose  to  cut  learning  ' 
down   to  a  size  less  dangerous  to  their  I 
project,  and  this  they  efFected  by  restrict-  • 
ing  the  idea  of  learning  to  the  dead  study  ' 
of  dead  languages,  ; 

They  not  only  rejected  the  study   ofj 
science  out  of  the  christian  schools,  but  \ 
they  persecuted  it ;  and  it  is  only  within  \ 
about   the   last  two  centuries    that   the  ' 
study  has  been  revived.    So  late  as  1610  < 
Galileo,  a  Florentine,  discovered  and  in-  ; 
troduced  the  use  of   telescopes,  and  by  / 
applying  them  to  observe  the  motions  and  j 
appearances    of  the    heavenly    bodies,  j 
afforded  additional  means  for  ascertain-  j 
ing  the  true  structure  of   the   universe. 
Instead  of  being  esteemed  for  these   dis- 
coveries, he  was  sentenced  to  renounce 
them,   or  the   opinions  resulting    from 
them,  as  a  damnable    heresy.      And 


prior  to  that  time  V'igilius  was  condemned 
to  be  burned  for  asserting  the  atitipodes, 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  W8S  a 
globe,  and  habitable  in  every  part  where 
there  was  land  ;  yet  the  truth  of  this  is 
now  too  well  known  even  to  be  told. 

If  the  belief  of  errors  not  morally  bad 
did  no  mischief,  it  would  make  no  part  of 
the  moral  duty  of  man  to  oppose  and  re- 
move  them.     There   was    no    moral    ill 
in  believing   the  earth   was   flat   like   a 
trencher,  any  more  than  there  was   mo- 
ral virtue  in  believing  it  was  round  like  a 
globe;  neither  was  there  any  moral  ill  in 
believing  that  the  Creator  made  no  other 
world  than  this,  any  more  than  there  was 
moral  virtue  in  believing  that  he  made 
millions,  and  that  the  infinity  of  space  is 
filled  with  worlds.     But  when  a  system 
of  religion  is  made  to  grow  out  of  a  sup- 
posed system  of  creation  that  is  not  true, 
and  to  unite  itself  therewith  in  a  manner 
almost  inseparable  theretrom,   the  case 
assumes  an  entirely  diirerent  crround.     It 
is  then  that  the  truth,  though  otherwise 
;  indifierent  itself,  becomes  an   essential, 
;  by   becoming  the   criterion,   that    either 
'  confirms  by  corresponding  evidence,   or 
denies   by  contradictory   evidenre,    the 
reality  of  religion  itself.     In  this  view  of 
the  case  it  is  the  moral  duty  of   man  to 
obtain  every  possible  evidence,    that  the 
structure  of  the  heavens,   or  any   other 
part  of  creation  affords,  with  respect  to 
systems  of  religion.     But  this  the  sup- 
porters  or    partizans   of     the    christian 
system,  as  if  dreading  the  result,  inces- 
santly opposed,  and  not  only   rejected 
the  sciences,   but    persecuted   the    pro- 
fe>ssors.      Had    Newton    or    Descartes 
lived  three  or  four   hundred  years    ago, 
and  pursued  their  studies  as  they   did, 
it  is  most  probable  they  would  not  have 
lived  to  finish  them  :   and  had   Franklin 
drawn  lightning  from  the   clouds  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  have  been  at  the 
hazard  of  expiring  for  it  in  flames. 

Latter  times  have  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  but,  how- 
ever unwilling  the  partizans  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  may  be  to  believe  or  to  ac- 
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knowledge  it/it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
the  age  of  ignorance  commenced  with 
tlie  Cliristian  system./  There  was  more 
knowledge  in  the  wdrld  before  that  period 
than  for  many  centuries  afterwards ;  and 
as  to  religious  knowledge,  the  Christian 
system, as  already  said,  was  only  another 
species  of  mythology  ;  and  the  mytho- 
logy to  which  it  succeeded,  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  ancient  system  of  theism.* 

It  is  owing  to  this  long  interregnum  of 
science,  and  io  no  other  cause.,  that  we 
have  now  to  look  back  throuch  a  vast 
chasm  of  many  hundred  years  to  the 
respectable  characters  v\e  call  the  an- 
cients. Had  the  progression  of  know- 
ledge gone  on  proportionably  with  the 
stock  that  before  existed,  that  chasm  would 
have  been  filled  up  with  characters  rising 
superior  in  knowledge  to  each  other ;  and 
those  ancients,  we  now  so  much  admire, 
would  have  appeared  respectably  in  the 
back  ground  of  the  scene.  i3ut  the  christian 
system  laid  all  waste;  and  if  we  take  our 
stand  about  the  bet;inning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  look  back  through  that  long 
chasm,  to  the  times  of  the  ancients,  as 
over  a  vast  sandy  desert,  in  which  not  a 
shrub  appears  to  intercept  the  vision  to 
the  fertile  hills  beyond. 

*  It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  know 
at  what  time  the  heathen  mythology  be- 
gan; but  it  is  certain,  from  the  internal 
evidence  that  it  carries,  that  it  did  not  be- 
gin in  the  same  state  or  condition  in 
which  it  ended.  All  thegods  of  that  my- 
tholo<ry,  except  Saturn,  were  of  modern 
invention.  The  supposed  reign  of  Sa- 
turn was  prior  to  that  which  is  called  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  was  so  far  a  species 
of  theism,  that  it  admitted  the  belief  of 
only  one  God.  Saturn  is  supposed  to  have 
abdicated  the  government  in  favour  of  his 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Jupiter, 
Pluto,  Neptune  and  Juno :  after  this, 
thousands  of  other  gods  and  demi-gods 
were  imaginarily  created,  and  the  calen- 
dar of  grids  increased  as  fast  as  the  calen- 
dar of  saints,  and  the  calendars  of  courts 
have  increased  since. 

All   the  corruptions   that  have  taken 
place  in  theology,  and  in  religion,  have 


It  is  an  inconsistency,  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  be  credited,  that  any  thing  should 
exist  under  the  name  of  a  religion,  that 
held  it  to  be  irreligious  to  study  and 
contemplate  the  structure  of  the  universe 
that  God  had  made.  But  the  fact  is  too 
well  established  to  be  denied.  The  event 
that  served  more  than  any  other,  to  break 
the  first  link  in  this  long  chain  of  despotic 
ignorance,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
the  reformation  by  Luther.  From  the 
time,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  part  of  the  intention  of  Luther, 
or  of  !ho?e  who  are  called  reformers,  the 
Sciences  began  to  revive,  and  Liberaliiy, 
their  natural  associate,  began  to  appear. 
This  was  the  only  public  good  the  re- 
formation did  ;  for  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious good,  it  might  as  well  not  have 
taken  place.  The  mythology  still  con- 
tinued the  same;  and  a  multiplicity  of 
national  popes  grew  out  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Pope  of  Christendom. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  things,  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  state  of  learning, 
and  the  motive  for  substituting  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages  in  the  place  of 
the  Sciences,  I  proceed,  in  addition  to 
the  several  observations  already  made  in 

been  produced  by  admitting  of  what  man 
calls  '  revealed  religion.'  The  mytholo- 
gist  pretended  to  more  revealed  religion 
than  the  christians  do.  They  had  their 
oracles  and  their  priests,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  receive  and  deliver  the  word  of 
God  verbally  on  almost  all  occasions. 

Since  then  all  corruptions,  drawn  from 
Moloch  in  modern  predestinarianism,  and 
the  human  sacrifices  of  the  heathens  to 
the  christian  sacrifice  of  the  Creator,  have 
been  produced  by  admitting  what  is  called 
'revealed  religion,'  the  most  effectual 
means  to  prevent  all  such  evils  and 
impositions  is,  not  to  admit  of  any  other 
revelation  than  that  which  is  manifested 
in  the  book  of  Creation ;  and  to  con- 
template the  Creation,  as  the  only  true 
and  real  word  of  God  that  ever  did  or 
ever  will  exist,  and  that  every  thing  else, 
called  the  word  of  God  is  fable  and 
imposition. 
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the  former  part  of  this  work,  to  com  pare,  been  educated.  I  saw,  or  at  least  I 
or  ratlier  to  confront,  the  evidence  that  ,  thought  I  jaw,  a  vast  scene  opening  it- 
the  structure  of  the  universe  afl'ords,  with  \  self  to  the  world  in  the  affairs  of  America, 
the  Christian  system  of  religion.  But  \  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  unless  the 
as  I  cannot  begin  this  part  belter  than  by  Americans  changed  the  plan  they  were 
referring  to  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  me  ^  then  pursuing,  with  respect  to  the  go- 
at an  early  part  of  life,  and  which  I  vernment  of  England,  and  declare  them- 
doubt  not  have  occurred  in  some  degree  ^  selves  independent,  they  would  not  only 
to  almost  every  other  person  at  one  time  ^  involve  themselves  in  a  multiplicity  of 
or  other,  1  shall  state  what  those  ideas  5  new  difficulties,  but  shut  out  the  prospect 
were,  and  add  thereto  such  other  matter  ■  that  was  then  offering  itself  to  mankind 
as  shall  arise  out  of  the  subject,  given  to  j  through  their  means.  It  was  from  these 
the  whole,  by  way  of  preface,  a  short  <  motives  that  I  published  the  work  known 
introduction.  |  by  the  name  of  "  Common  Sense,"  which 

My  father  being  of  the  quaker  profes-  is  the  first  work  I  ever  did  publish  ;  and, 
sion,  it  WHS  my  good  fortune  to  have  an  j  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  myself,  I  believe 
exceedingly  good  moral  education,  and  a  j  1  never  should  have  been  known  in  the 
tolerable  stock  of  useful  learning,  world  as  an  author  on  any  subject  what- 
Though  I  went  to  the  grammar  school,*  ever,  had  it  not  been  for  the  affairs  of 
I  did  not  learn  Latin,  not  only  because  I  America.  I  wrote  "  Common  Sense" 
had  no  inclination  to  learn  languages,  |  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1775,  and  pub- 
but  because  of  the  objection  the  quakers  .'  lished  it  the  first  of  January  1776.  In- 
have  against  the  books  in  which  the  Ian-  \  dependence  was  declared  the  fourth  of 
guage  is  taugiit.     But  this  did   not   pre-  \  July  following. 

vent  me  from  being  acquainted  with  the  j  Any  person  who  has  made  observations 
subjects  of  all  llie  Latin  books  used  in  on  the  stale  and  progress  of  the  human 
the  school.  mind,  by  observing  his  own,  cannot   but 

The  natural  bent  of  my  mind  was  to  \  have  observed  that  there  are  two  distinct 
science.  I  had  some  turn,  and  I  believe  l  classes  of  what  are  called  Thoughts: 
some  talent,  for  poetry  ;  but  this  I  rather  those  that  we  produce  in  ourselves  by 
repressed  than  encouraged,  as  leading  too  reflection  and  the  act  of  thinking,  and 
much  into  the  field  of  imagination.  As  Sthose  that  bolt  into  the  mind  of  their  own 
soon  as  I  was  able  1  purchased  a  pair  of  \  accord.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
globes,  and  attended  the  philosophical  i  treat  those  voluntary  visitors  with  civility, 
lectures  of  Martin  and  Ferguson,  and  taking  care  to  examine,  as  well  as  I  was 
became  afterwards  acquainted  with  Dr.  able,  if  they  were  worth  entertaining ; 
Bevis,  of  the  society  called  the  Royal  i  and  it  is  from  them  I  have  acquired  al- 
Society,  then  living  in  the  Temple,  and  |  most  all  the  knowledge  that  I  have.  As 
an  excellent  astronomer.  |  to  the  learning  that  any  person  gains  from 

1  had  no  disposition  for  what  was  call-  I  school  education,  it  serves  only,  like  a 
ed  politics.  It  presented  to  my  mind  |  small  capital,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
no  other  idea  than  is  contained  in  the  >  beginning  learning  for  himself  afterwards, 
word  jockeyship.  When,  therefore,  I  j  Every  person  of  learning  is  finally  his 
turned  my  thoughts  towards  matters  of  s  own  teacher;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that 
government,  1  had  to  form  a  system  for  principles,  being  of  a  distinct  quality  lo 
myself,  that  accorded  with  the  moral  and  ?  circumstances,  cannot  be  impressed  upon 
philosophical  principles  in  which   I   had     the  memory,     Their  place  of  mental  re- 

-~~-~~- ^ — -V,  \  sidence    is   the  understanding,  and  they 

*  Tlie  same  school,  Thetford  in  Nor-  \  ^''e  never  so  lasting  as  when  they  begin 
folk,  that  tlie  present  counsellor  Mingay  '  by  conception.  Thus  much  for  the  iu- 
went  to,  and  under  the  same  master.  ^  troductory  part. 
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From  llie  time  I  was  capable  of  con- 
teiving  en  idea,  and  acting  upon  it  by 
refJeciion,  1  either  doubled  the  truth  of 
the  christian  system,  or  thought  it  to  be 
a  strange  affair ;  I  scarcely  knew  which 
it  was :  but  I  well  remember,  when 
about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  hearing 
a  sermon  read  by  a  relation  of  mine,  who 
was  a  great  devotee  of  the  church,  upon 
the  subject  of  what  is  called  "  Redemp- 
tion by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God." 
After  the  sermon  was  ended  1  went  into 
the  garden,  and  as  I  was  going  down  the 
garden  steps  (for  I  perfectly  recollect  the 
spot)  I  revolted  at  the  recollection  of 
what  I  had  heard,  and  thought  to  myself 
that  it  was  making  God  Almighty  act 
like  a  passionate  man  that  killed  his  son 
when  he  could  not  revenge  himself  in 
any  other  way  ;  and  as  I  was  sure  a  man 
would  be  hanged  that  did  such  a  thing,  I 
could  not  see  for  what  purpose  they 
preached  such  sermons.  This  was  not 
one  of  those  kind  of  thoughts  that  had 
anything  m  it  of  childish  levity  ;  it  was 
to  me  a  serious  reflection  arising  from  the 
idea  I  had  tliat  God  was  too  good  to  do 
such  an  action,  and  also  too  mighty  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  it.  I  believe 
in  the  same  manner  to  this  moment ;  and 
I  moreover  believe,  that  any  system  of 
religion   that   has    anything   in    it    that 

shocks  the  mind  of  a  diild,  cannot  be  a 

true  system. 

It  seems  as  if  parents  of  the  christian 
profession  were  ashamed  to  tell  their 
children  anything  about  the  principles  of 
their  religion,  They  sometimes  instruct 
them  in  morals,  and  talk  to  them  of  the 
goodness  of  what  they  call  Providence  ; 
for  the  christian  mythology  has  five 
deities :  there  is  God  the  Father,  God 
tiie  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  God 
Providence,  and  the  Goddess  Nature. 
But  the  christian  story  of  God  the  Father 
putting  his  son  to  death,  or  employing 
people  to  do  it,  (for  that  is  the  plain 
language  of  the  story),  cannot  be  told  by 
a  parent  to  a  child ;  and  to  tell  him  that 
it  was  done  to  make  mankind  happier  and 
better  is  making  the  story  still  worse,  as 


if  mankind  could  be  improved  by  the  ex- 
ample of  murder ;  and  to  tell  him  that 
all  this  is  a  mystery,  is  only  making  an 
excuse  for  the  incredibility  of  it. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  pure  and 
simple  profession  of  Deism  !  The  true 
deist  has  but  one  Deity ;  and  his  religion 
consists  in  contemplating  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  benignity  of  the  Deity  in 
his  works,  and  in  endeavouring  to  imitate 
him  in  everything  moral,  scientifical,  and 
mechanical. 

The  religion  that  approaches  the 
nearest  of  all  others  to  true  deism,  in  the 
moral  and  benign  part  thereof,  is  that 
professed  by  the  Quakers;  but  they 
have  contracted  themselves  too  much  by 
leaving  the  works  of  God  out  of  their  sys- 
tem. Though  I  reverence  their  philan- 
thropy, I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  con- 
ceit, that  if  the  taste  of  a  quaker  could 
have  been  consulted  at  the  creation,  what 
a  silent  and  drab-coloured  creation  it 
would  have  been  !  Not  a  flower  would 
have  blossomed  its  gaieties,  nor  a  bird 
been  permitted  lo  sing. 

Quitting  these  reflections,  I  proceed 
to  other  matters.  After  1  had  made  my- 
self master  of  the  use  of  the  globes,  and 
of  the  orrery,*  and  conceived  an  idea  of 
the  infinity  of  space,  and  of  the  eternal 
divisibility  of  matter,   and  obtained   at 


•  As  this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  do  not  know  what  an  orrery 
is,  it  is  for  their  information  I  add  this 
note,  as  the  name  gives  no  idea  of  the 
uses  of  the  thing.  The  orrery  has  its 
name  from  the  person  who  invented  it. 
It  is  a  machinery  of  clock-work  repiesent- 
ing  the  universe  in  nnninture ;  and  in 
which  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  it- 
self and  round  the  suu,  the  revolution  of 
the  moon  round  the  earth,  the  revolution 
of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  their  relative 
distances  from  the  sun,  as  the  centre  of 
the  whole  system,  their  relative  distances 
from  each  other,  and  their  different  mag- 
nitudes, are  represented  as  they  really  ex- 
ist in  what  we  call  the  heavens. 
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least  a  coneral  knowledge  of  what  is  call- 
ed natural  philosophy,  I  began  to  com- 
pare— or,  as  I  have  before  said,— to  con- 
front the  internal   evidence   those   things 
afford  with  the  christian  system  of  faith. 
Though  it  is  not  a  direct  article  of  the 
christian  system  that  this  world  that  we 
inhabit  is  the  whole  of  the  habitable  cre- 
ation, yet  it  is   so  worked   up  therewitii 
from  what  is  called  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation,  the  story  of  Eve   and  the  ■ 
apple,  and  the  counterpart  of  that  story,  | 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  to  be- 
lieve otherwise — that  is,  to   believe  that 
God  created  a  plurality   of  worlds,  at 
least  as  numerous  as  what  we  call  stars, — 
renders  the  christian  system  of  faith   at 
once   little  and    ridiculous;  and  scatters 
it  in  the  mind  like  feathers  in  the  air. 


we  compare  it  with  tlie  immensity  of 
space  in  which  it  is  suspended,  like  a 
bubble  or  a  balloon  in  the  air,  it  is  infi- 
nitely less  in  proportion  than  tlie  small- 
est tjrain  of  sand  is  to  the  size  of  the 
world,  or  the  finest  particle  of  dew  to  the 
whole  ocean  ;  and  is  therefore  but  small ; 
and,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  only  on* 
of  a  system  of  worlds,  of  which  the  uni- 
versal creation  is  composed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  some  faint 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  space  in  which 
this  and   all   the  other   worlds   are  sus- 


pended, if  we  follow  a  progression  of 


ideas.  When  we  think  of  the  size  or 
dimensions  of  a  room,  our  ideas  limit 
themselves  to  the  walls,  and  there  they 
stop.  But  when  our  eye,  or  our  ima- 
gination, darts  into  space — that  is,  when 


The  two  beliefs  cannot  be  held  together  !  it  looks  upward  into  what  we  call  the 
in  the  same  mind  ;  and  he  who  thinks  open  air,  we  cannot  conceive  any  walls  or 
thathe  believes  both  has  thought  but  little  j  boundaries  it  can  have;  and  if,  for  the 


of  either. 

Though  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  it  is 
only  witlun  the  last  three  centuries  that 
the  extent  and  dimensions  of  this  globe 
that  we  inhabit  have  been  ascertained. 
Several  vessels,  followiner  the  track  of  the 


ocean,    have    sailed   entirely   round   the  j  tainly,  then,  the  Creator  was  not  pent  for 

world,  as  a  man  may  march  in  a  circle,  i '—  ^ j    ..:^        .1 

and  come  round  by  the  contrary  side  of 
the  circle  to  the  spot  he  set  out  from. 
The  circular  dimensions  of  our  world 
in  the  widest  part,  as  a  man  would  mea- 
sure the  widest  round  of  an  apple  or  a 

ball,  is   only    twenty-five    thousand  and 
twenty  English  miles,    reckoning    sixty- 
nine  miles  and  a  half  to  an  equatorial  de- 
gree, and  may  be  sailed  round  in   the  1 
space  of  about  three  years.* 

A  world   of  this   extent  may  at  first  ; 


sake  of  resfiny  our  ideas,  we  suppose  a 
boundary;  the  question  immediately  re- 
news itself,  and  ask'*.  What  is  beyond 
that  boundary  ?  and  in  the  same  manner. 
What  is  beyond  the  next  boundary? 
and  so  on,  till  the  fatigued  imagination 
returns  and  says.  There  is  no  end.    Cer- 


room  when  he  made  this  world  no  larger 
than  it  is;  and  we  have  to  seek  the  rea- 
son in  something  else. 

If  we  lake  a  survey  of  our  own  world, 
or  rather  of  this  of  which  the  Creator  has 
given  us  the  use,  as  our  portion  in  the 
immense  system  of  creation,  we  find 
every  part  of  it — the  earth,  the  waters, 
and  the  air  that  surrounds  it, — filled 
and  as  it  were  crowded  with  life,  down 
from  the  largest  animals  that  we  know  of 
to  the  smallest  insects  the  naked  eye  can 


thought  appear  to  us  to  be  great ;  but  if  j  behold,  and  from  thence  to   others  still 

smaller,  and  totally  invisible  without  the 

J^  assistance    of   the    microscope.       Every 
tree,  every  plant,  every  leaf,  serves  not 
w.  ...  ..uu,,  MIC  wuum  »au ...-  ,  ^^^^  ^^ »"  habitation,  but  as  a  world    to 

lirely  round  the  world  in  less  than  one  p°"^^  """^^^^^^'^ace,  till  animal  existence 
year,  if  she  could  sail  in  a  direct  circle;  <  becomes  so  exceedingly  refined,  that  the 
but  she  is  obliged  to  follow  the  course  of  \  effluvia  of  a  blade  of  grass  would  be  food 
the  ocean.  '  for  thousands. 
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Since  then  no  part  of  our  earth  is  left 
unoccupied,  why  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  immensity  of  space  is  a  naked 
void  Iving  in  eternal  waste.  There  is 
room  for  millions  of  worlds  as  large  or 
lar<yer  than  ours,  and  each  of  them  rail- 
lions  of  mile*  apart  from  each  other. 

Having  now  arrived  at  this  point,  if  we 
carry  our  ideas  only  one  thought  farther, 
we  shall  see,  perhaps,  the  true  reason,  at 
least  a  very  good  reason,  for  our  happi- 
ness, why  the  Creator,  instead  of  making 
one  immense  world,  extending  over  an 
immense  quantity  of  space,  has  preferred 

dividing  that  quantity  of  matter  into  se- 
veral dilitinct  and  separate  worlds,  which 
we  call  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is 
one.  But  before  I  explain  my  ideas  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  necessary  (not  for  the 
sake  of  those  that  already  know,  but  for 
those  who  do  not)  to  show  what  the  sys-  / 
tem  of  the  universe  is.  •' 

That  part  of  the  universe  that  is  called  '. 
the  solar  system  (meaning  the  system  of  j 
worlds  to  which  our  earth  belongs,  and  of  | 
which  Sol,  or  in  the  English  language  j 
the  Sun,   is  the  centre)  consists,  besides 
the  Sun,  of  six  distinct  orbs,  or  planets, 
or  worlds,  besides  the  secondary  bodies, 
called  the  satellites,  or  moons,  of  which 
our  earth  has  one  that  attends  her  in  her 
annual  revolution  round  the  sun,  in  like 
manner  as  the  other  satellites,  or  moons, 
attend  the  planets,  or  worlds,  to  which 
they  severally  belong,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  assistance  of  the  telescope. 

The  Sun  is  the  centre  round  which 
those  six  worlds,  or  planets,  revolve  at 
different  distances  therefrom,  and  in  cir- 
cles concentric  to  each  other.  Each 
world  keeps  constantly  in  nearly  the  same 
tract  round  the  Sun,  and  continues  at  the 
same  time  turning  round  itself,  in  nearly 
an  upright  position,  as  a  top  turns  round 
itself  when  it  is  spinning  on  the  ground, 
and  leans  a  little  sideways. 

It  is  this  leaning  of  tlie  earth  (23j  de- 
grees) that  occasions  summer  and  winter 
and  the  different  length  of  days  and 
nights.  If  the  earth  turned  round  itself 
in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  plane 


or  level  of  the  circle  it  moves  in  round 
the  Sun,  as  a  top  turns  round  when  it 
stands  erect  on  the  ground,  the  days  and 
nights  would  be  always  of  the  same 
length,  twelve  hours  day  and  twelve 
hours  night,  and  the  seasons  would  be 
uniformly  the  same  throughout  the  year. 

Every  time  that  a  planet  (our  earth  for 
example)  turns  round  itself,  it  makes 
what  we  call  day  and  night ;  and  every 
time  it  goes  entirely  round  the  Sun,  it 
makes  what  we  call  a  year;  consequently 
our  world  turns  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  times  round  itself,  in  going  once 
round  the  Sun.* 

The  names  that  the  ancients  gave  to 
those  six  worlds,  and  which  are  still  call- 
ed by  the  same  names,  are  Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, this  world  that  we  call  ours,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  They  appear  larger 
to  the  eye  than  the  stars,  being  many 
million  miles  nearer  to  our  earth  than  any 
of  the  stars  are.  The  planet  Venus  is 
that  which  is  called  the  evening  star,  and 
sometimes  the  morning  star,  as  she  hap- 
pens to  set  after  or  rise  before  the  Sun, 
which  in  either  case  is  never  more  than 
three  hours. 

The  Sun,  as  before  said,  being  the 
centre,  the  planet,  or  world,  nearest  the 
Sun,  is  Mercury  ;  his  distance  from  the 
Sun  is  thirty-four  million  miles,  and  he 
moves  round  in  a  circle  always  at  that  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun,  as  a  top  may  be  sup- 
posed to  spin  round  in  the  track  in  which 
a  horse  goes  in  a  mill.  The  second  world 
is  Venus  :  she  is  fifty-seven  million  miles 
distant  from  the  Sun,  and  consequently 
moves  round  in  a  circle  much  greater 
than  that  of  Mercury.  The  third  world 
is  this  that  we  inhabit,  and  which  is 
eighty-eight  million  miles  distant  from 
the  sun,  and  consequently  moves  round 


•  Those  who  supposed  that  the  Sun 
went  round  the  earth  every  twenty-four 
hours,  made  the  same  mistake  in  idea  that 
a  cook  would  do,  in  fact,  that  should  make 
the  fire  go  round  the  meat,  instead  of  the 
meat  turning  round  itself  towards  the  fire. 
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in  a  circle  greater  than  that  of  Venus. 
The  fourth  world  is  Mars:  he  is  distant 
from  the  Sua  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  milJion  miles,  and  consequently 
moves  round  in  a  circle  greater  than 
that  of  our  earth.  The  fifth  is  Jupiter: 
he  is  distant  from  the  Sun  five  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  million  miles,  and  conse- 
quently moves  round  in  a  circle  greater 
than  that  of  Mars.  The  sixth  world  is 
Saturn  :  he  is  distant  from  the  Sun  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  million  miles, 
and  consequently  moves  round  in  a  cir- 
cle that  surrounds  the  circles  or  orbits  of 
all   the  other  worlds  or  planets. 

The  space  therefore  in  the  air,  or  in  the 
immensity  of  space,  that  our  solar  system 
takes  up  for  the    several   worlds    to   per- 
form their  revolutions   in  round  the  Sun, 
Js  of  the  extent  in  a  straight  line  of  the 
wrholediameter  of  the  orbit  or  circle  in 
which  Saturn  moves  round  the  Sun,  which 
being    double     his    distance     from    the 
Sun,  is  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-six 
million  miles:  audits  circular  extent   is 
nearly  five  thousand  million,    and    its 
^lobical  content  is  almost  three  thousand 
five  hundred  million  times  tiiree  thousand 
five  hundred  million  square  miles.* 

But  this,  immense  as  it  is,  is  only  one 
system  of  worlds.  Beyond  this,  at  a 
vast  distance  into  space,  far  beyond  all 
power  of  calculation,  are  the  stars  called 
the  fixed  stars.  They  are  called  fixed, 
because   they  have  no  revolutionary  mo- 


tion, as  the  six  worlds  or  planets  have 
that  I  have  been  describing.  Those  fixed 
stars  continue  always  at  the  same  dis- 
j  taiice  from  each  other,  and  always  in  the 
'  same  place,  as  the  Sun  does  in  the  cen- 
trp  of  our  system.  The  probability 
therefore  is,  that  each  of  those  fixed  stars 
is  also  a  Sun,  round  which  another  svs- 
tem  of  worlds,  or  planets,  ihoui^h  loo 
remote  for  us  to  discover,  performs  its 
revolutions,  as  our  system  of  worlds  does 
round  our  central  Sun. 

By  this  easy  progression  of  ideas,  the 
immensity  of  space  wiil  appear  to  us  to 
be  filled  with  systems  of  worlds,  and  that 
no  pari  of  space  lies  at  waste,  any  more 
than  any  part  of  our  globe  of  earth  and 
water  is  left  unoccupied. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  convey, 
in  a  familiar  and  easy  manner,  some  idea 
of  the  structure  of  the  universe,  I  return 
to  explain  what  I  before  alluded  to ; 
namely,  the  great  benefits  arisin-  to  man 
m  consequence  of  the  Creator  havincr 
made  a  ;j/iirr/%  of  worlds,  such  as  our 
system  is,  consisting  of  a  central  Sun  and 
six  worlds,  besides  satellites,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  creating  one  world  only  of 
a  vast  extent. 

It  is  an  idea  I  have  never  lost  sight  of, 
that  all  our  knowledge  of  science''  is  de- 
rived from  the  revolutions  (exhibited  to 
our  eye,  and  from  thence  to  our  under- 
standing) which  those  several  planets 
or  worlds,  of  which  our  system  is  com- 


•  If  It  should  he  asked,  how  can  man 
know  these  thiiijrs  ?  I  have  one  j^lain  an- 
swer to  give,  which  is,  that  man  knows  how 
to  calculate  an  eclipse,  and  also  how  to 
calculate,  to  a  minute  of  time,  when  the 
planet  \  enus,  in  making  her  revolutions 
round  the  Sun,  will  come  in  a  straight  line 
between  uur  earth  and  the  Sun,  and  will 
appear  to  us  ahout  the  size  of  a  larffe  pea 
passing  across  the  face  of  the  Sun.  This 
happens  hut  twice  in  about  an  hundred 
vears,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  years 
from  each  other,  and  has  happened  twice 
in  our  time,  both  of  which  were  lorekuowu 


by  calculation.  It  can  also  be  known 
when  tliey  will  happen  again  for  a  tiiou- 
sand  years  to  come,  or  to  any  other  por- 
tion of  time.  As,  therefore,  man  could 
not  be  able  to  do  tiiose  things  if  he  did  not 
understand  the  solar  system,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  revolutions  of  the  several 
planets  or  worlds  are  performed,  the  fact 
of  calculating  an  eclipse  or  a  transit  of 
Venus,  IS  a  proof  in  point  that  the  know- 
ledge exists ;  and  as  to  a  few  thousand,  or 
even  a  few  million  miles  more  or  less,  it 
makes  scarcely  any  sensible  difference  ia 
such  immense  distances. 
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posed,  make  in  their  circuit  round  the 
Sun. 

Had  Mien  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
these  ^ix  worlds  contain  been  blended 
into  one  solitary  globe,  the  consequence 
to  us  would  have  been,  that  eitiier  no 
revolutionary  motion  would  have  existed, 
or  not  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  give  us  the 
ideas  and  the  knowledge  of  science  we 
now  have ;  and  it  is  from  the  sciences 
that  all  the  mechanical  arts  that  contribute 
so  much  to  our  earthly  felicity  and  com- 
fort are  derived. 

As,  therefore,  the  Creator  made  nothing 
in  vain,  so  also  must  it  be  believed  that 
he  organized  the  structure  of  the  universe 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for  the 
benefit  of  man  ;  and  as  we  see,  and  from 
experience  feel,  the  benefits  we  derive 
from  the  structure  of  the  universe,  form- 
ed as  it  is,  which  benefits  we  should  not 
have  liad  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  if 
the  structure,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  sys- 
tem, had  been  a  solitary  globe,  we  can 
discover  at  least  one  reason  why  &  plurality 
of  worlds  has  been  made,  and  that  reason 
calls  forth  the  devotional  graUtude  of 
man,  as  well  as  his  admiration. 

But  it  is  not  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  globe,  only,  that  the  benefits  arising 
from  a  plurality  of  worlds  are  limited. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  worlds  of 
which  our  system  is  composed  enjoy  the 
same  opportunities  of  knowledge  as  we 
do.  They  behold  the  revolutionary 
motions  of  our  earth  as  we  behold  theirs. 
All  the  planets  revolve  in  sight  of  each 
other ;  and  therefore  the  same  universal 
school  of  science  presents  itsell  to  all. 

Neither  does  the  knowledge  stop  here. 
Tlie  system  of  worlds,  next  to  us,  exhibits 
in  its  revolutions  the  same  principles  and 
school  of  science  to  the  inhabitants  of 
their  system  as  our  system  does  to  us, 
and  in  like  manner  throughout  the  im- 
mensity of  space. 

Our  ideas,  not  only  of  the  almightiness 
of  the  Creator  but  of  his  wisdom  and  his 
beneficence,  become  enlarged  in  propor- 
tion as  we  contemplate  the  extent  and  the 
structure  of  the  universe.     The  solitary 


idea  of  a  solitary  world  rolling,  or  at  rest, 
in  the  immense  ocean  of  space,  gives 
place  to  the  clieerful  idea  of  a  society  of 
worlds,  so  happily  contrived  as  toad- 
minister,  even  by  their  motion,  instruc- 
tion to  man.  We  see  our  own  earth  fill- 
ed with  abundance,  but  we  forget  to  con- 
sider how  much  of  that  abundance  is 
owing  to  the  scientific  knowledge  the  vast 
machinery  of  the  universe  has  unfolded. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  those  reflections, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  christian  sys- 
tem of  faith,  that  forms  itself  upon  the 
idea  of  only  one  world,  and  that  of  no 
greater  extent,  as  is  before  shown,  than 
twenty-five  thousand  miles.  An  extent, 
which  a  man  walking  at  the  rate  of  three 

miles  an  hour  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day 
could  he  keep  on  in  a  circular  direction, 
would  walk  entirely  round  in  le^s  than 
two  years.  Alas!  what  is  this  to  the 
mighty  ocean  of  space,  and  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Creator  ! 

From  whence  then  could  arise  the  soli- 
tary and  strange  conceit  that  the  Al- 
mighty, who  had  millions  of  worlds 
equally  dependent  on  his  protection, 
should  quit  the  care  of  all  the  rest,  and 
come  to  die  in  our  world,  because,  they 
say,  one  man  and  one  woman  had  eaten 
an  apple.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
we  to  suppose  that  every  world  in  the 
boundless  creation  had  an  Eve,  an  apple, 
a  serpent,  and  a  redeemer?  In  this 
case,  the  person  who  is  irreverently  call- 
ed the  Son  of  God,  and  sometimes  God 
himself,  would  have  nothing  eUe  to  do 
than  to  travel  from  world  to  world,  in  an 
endless  succession  of  death,  with  scarcely 
a  momentary  interval  of  life. 

It  has  been — by  rejecting  the  evidence 
that  the  word  or  works  of  God  in  the 
creation  affords  to  our  senses,  and 
the  action  of  our  reason  upon  that 
evidence, — that  so  many  wild  and  whim- 
sical systems  of  faith  and  of  religion  have 
been  fabricated  and  set  up.  There  may 
be  many  systems  of  religion  that,  so  far 
from  being  morally  bad,  are  in  many 
respects  morally  good  ;  but  there  can  be 
but  ONE  that  is  true;  and  that  one  ne- 
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cessarily  must,  as  it  ever  will,  he  in  all 
things  consistent  with  the  ever-existing 
word  of  God  that  we  behold  in  his 
works.  But  such  is  the  strange  con- 
struction of  the  Christian  system  of  fiiith, 
tliat  every  evidence  the  Heavens  afford 
to  man  either  directly  contradicts  it  or 
renders  it  absurd. 

It  is  possible  to  believe,  and  I  always 
feel  pleasure  in  encouraging  myself  to 
believe  it,  that  there  have  been  men  in 
the  world  who  persuaded  tliemselves  that, 
wlmt  is  cv'lled  a  pious  fraud,  might,  at 
least  under  particular  circumstances,  be 
productive  of  some  good.  But  the  fraud 
being  once  established,  could  not  after- 
wards be  explained  ;  for  it  is  with  a  pious 
fraud  as  with  a  bad  action,  it  begets  a 
calamitous  necessity  of  going  on. 

The  persons  who  first  preached  the 
Christian  system  of  faith,  and  in  some 
measure  combin«'d  with  it  the  morality 
preached  by  Jesus  Christ,  mi<jlit  persuade 
themselves  that  it  was  better  than  the 
heathen  mythology  that  then  prevailed. 
From  the  first  preachers,  the  fraud  went 
on  to  the  second,  and  to  the  third, 
till  the  idea  of  its  being  a  pious  fraud 
became  lost  in  the  belief  of  its  being 
true;  and  that  belief  became  again  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  of  those  who 
made  u  livelihood  by  preaching  it. 

But  though  such  a  belief  might,  by 
such  means,  be  rendered  almost  general 
among  the  laity,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  account  for  the  continual  persecution 
carried  on  by  the  church,  for  several 
hundred  years,  against  the  sciences  und 
against  the  professors  of  science,  if  the 
church  had  not  some  record  or  some  tra- 
dition, that  it  was  originally  no  other 
than  a  pious  fraud,  or  did  not  foresee 
that  it  could   not  be  maintained   against 

the  evidence  that  the  structure  of  llie 
universe  afforded. 

Having  thus  shown  the  irreconcileable 
inconsistencies  between  the  real  word  of 
God  existing  in  the  universe,  and  that 
tvhich  is  called  the  word  of  God,  as 
shown  to  us  in  a  printc'd  book    that   any 

man  might  make,  1  proceed  to  speak  of 


the  three  principal  means  that  have  been 
employed  in  all  ages,  and  perhaps  in  all 
countries,  to  im[)Ose  upon  mankind. 
/Those  three  ineans  are,  Mystery,  Mi- 
racle, and  Propiiecy.  The  two  lirst  are 
incompatible  with  true  religion,  and  the 
third  ought  always  to  be  suspecteil^ 

With  respect  to  mystery,  evefything 
we  behold  is,  in  one  sense,  a  mystery  to 
us.  Our  own  existence  is  a  mystery  ; 
the  whole  vegetable  world  is  a  mystery. 
We  cannot  account  how  it  is  that  an 
acorn,  when  put  into  the  ground,  is  made 
to  develope  itself,  and  become  an  oak. 
We  know  not  how  it  is  that  the  seed  we 
sow  unfolds  and  multiplies  itself,  and  re- 
turns to  us  such  an  abundant  interest  for 
so  small  a  capital. 

Tiie  fact,  however,  as  distinct  from  tlie 
operating  cause,  is  not  a  mystery,  be- 
cause we  see  it ;  and  we  know  also  the 
means  we  are  to  use,  which  is  no  other 
than  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground.  We 
know,  therefore,  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  us  to  know  ;  and  that  part  of  the 
operation  that  we  do  not  know,  and  which 
if  we  did  we  i-.ould  not  perform,  the 
Creator  takes  upon  himself,  and  performs 
it  for  us.  We  are  therefore  better  off 
than  if  we  had  been  let  into  the  secret, 
and  left  to  do  it  for  ourselves. 

But  though  every  created  thing  is  in 
this  sense  a  mystery,  the  word  mystery 
cannot  be  applied  to  moral  truth,  any 
more  than  obscurity  can  be  applied  to 
liitht.  The  God  in  whom  we  believe  is 
a  God  of  moral  truth,  and  not  a  God  of 
mystery  or  obscurity.  Mystery  is  the 
antagonist  of  truth.  It  is  a  foj;  of  human 
invention,  that  obscures  truth,  and  repre- 
sents it  in  distortion.  Truth  never  inve- 
lops  I'^se//" in  mystery  ;  and  the  ujvstery 
in  which  it  is  at  any  time   enveloj)ed,    is 

the  work  of  its  antagonist,  and  never  of 

itself. 

Religion,  tlierefore,  being  the  belief  of 
a  God,  and  the  practice  of  moral  truth, 
cannot  have  connection  with   mvsterv. 

-  ^ 

The  belief  of  a  God,  so  far  from  having 
anything  of  mystery  in  it,  is  of  all  beliefs 

tlie  moil  easy  ;  because  it  arises  to  us,  as 
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is  before  observed,  out  of  necessity.  And 
the  practice  of  moral  truth,  or  in  other 
words,  a  practical  imitation  of  t'.e  moral 
goodness  of  God,  is  no  other  than  our 
acting  towards  each  other  as  he  acts  be- 
iiignly  towards  all.  We  cannot  serve  God 
in  the  manner  we  serve  those  who  cannot 
do  without  such  service  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  only  idea  we  can  have  of  serving  God, 
is  that  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
the  livinii  creation  that  God  has  made. 
This  cannot  be  dosie  by  retiring  our- 
selves from  the  society  of  the  world,  and 
spending  a  recluse  life  in  selfish  devo- 
tion. 

The  very  nature  and  design  of  reli.;ion, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  prove  even  to  de- 
monstration,  that  it  must  be  free  from 
everything  of  mystery,  and  unincum- 
bered with  everything  that  is  mysterious 
Religion,  considered  as  a  duty,  is  incum- 
bent ujion  every  living  soul  alike,  and 
therefore  must  be  on  a  level  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  comprehension  of  all. 
Mau  does  not  learn  religion  as  he  learns 
the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  a  trade.  lie 
learns  the  theory  of  religion  by  reflection. 
It  arises  out  of  the  action  of  his  own 
mind  upon  the  thmgs  which  he  sees,  or 
upon  what  he  may  happen  to  hear 
or  to  read,  and  the  practice  joins  itself 
thereto. 

When  men,  whether  from  policy  or 
pious  fraud,  set  up  systems  of  religion  in- 
c<im[)atible  with  the  word  or  works  of 
God  in  the  creation,  and  not  only  above 
but  repuijnant  to  human  comprehension, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  invent- 
ing, or  i'.dopting  a  word  that  should  serve 
as  a  bar  to  all  questions,    inquiries,   and 

speculations.  The  word  mystery  an- 
swered this  purpose ;  and  thus  it  has 
happened  that  religion,  which  m  itself  is 

without  mystery,  has  been  corrupted  into 
a  fog  of  mysteries. 

As  nii/sten/  answered  all  general  pur- 
poses, tniracle  followed  as  an  occasional 
auxilian,'.  The  former  served  to  be- 
wilder the  raimi,  the  latter  to  puzzla  the 
senses.     The   oue    wis    the    lingo,  the 

Other  the  legcrdeioain. 


But  before  going  further  into  this 
subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  miracle. 

In  the  same  sense  that  everything 
may  be  said  to  be  a  mystery,  so  also 
mav  it  be  said  that  everything  is  a  mi- 
racle, and  that  no  one  thing  is  a  greater 
miracle  than  another.  The  elephant, 
though  larger,  is  not  a  greater  miracle 
than  a  mite  ;  nor  a  mountain  a  greater 
miracle  than  an  atom.  To  an  almighty 
power,  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  make 
the  one  than  the  other,  and  no  more 
difPcult  to  make  a  million  of  worlds  than 
to  make  one.  Everything  therefore  is 
a  miracle  in  one  sense ;  whilst,  in  the 
other  sense,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
miracle.  It  is  a  miracle  w^hen  com- 
pared to  our  power,  and  to  our  compre- 
henaion.  It  is  not  a  miracle  compared 
to  the  power  that  performs  it.  But  as 
nothing  in  this  description  conveys  the 
idea  that  is  afSxed  to  the  word  miracle, 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  inquiry 
fui:^her. 

//Mankind  have  conceived  to  themselves 
dertain  laws  by  which,  what  they  call 
nature,  is  supposed  to  act ;  and  that  a 
miracle  is  something  contrary  to  the 
operation  and  effect  of  those  laws.  But 
unless  we  know  the  whole  extent  of 
those  laws,  and  of  what  are  commonly 
called  the  powers  of  nature,  we  are  not 
able  to  judge  whether  anything  that  may 
appear  to  us  wonderful,  or  miraculous, 
be  within,  or  be  beyond,  or  be  contrary 
to,  her  natural  power  of  acting.      /• 

The  ascension  of  a  man  several  miles 
high  into  the  air,  would  have  everything 
in  it  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  a  mi- 
racle, if  it  were  not  known  that  a  spe- 
cies of  air  can  be  generated  several 
times  lighter  than  the  common  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  yet  possess  elasticity 
enough  to  prevent  the  balloon,  in  which 
that  light  air  is  enclosed,  from  being 
compressed  into  as  many  times  less  bulk, 
by  the  common  air  that  surrounds  it. 
In  like  manner,  extracting  flashes  or 
sparks  of  fire  from  the  human  body  as 
visible  as  from  a  steel  struck  with  a  flint. 
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and  causing  iron  or  steel  to  move  with- 
out any  visible  agent,  would  aiso  give 
the  idea  of  a  miracle,  if  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  elt'Ctricity  and  mag- 
netism ;  so  also  would  many  other  ex- 
periments in  natural  philosophy,  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  The  restoring  persons  to  life, 
who  are  to  appearance  dead,  as  is  prac- 
tised upon  drowned  persons,  would  also 
be  a  miracle  if  it  were  not  known  that 
animation  is  capable  of  being  suspended 
without  being  extinct. 

Besides  these,  there  are  performances 
by  slight  of  hand,  and  by  persons  act- 
ing in  concert,  that  have  a  miraculous 
appearance,  which,  when  known,  are 
thought  nothing  of.  And  besides  these, 
there  are  mechanical  and  optical  decep- 
tions. There  is  now  an  exhibition  in 
Pans  of  ghosts  and  spectres,  which 
though  it  is  not  imposed  upon  the  spec- 
tators as  a  fact,  has  an  astonishing  ap- 
pearance. As  therefore  we  know  not 
the  extent  to  which  either  nature  or  art 
can  go,  there  is  no  positive  criterion  to 
determine  what  a  miracle  is ;  and  man- 
kind, in  giving  credit  to  appearances, 
under  the  idea  of  their  bein.;  miracles, 
are  subject  to  be  continually  imposed 
upon. 

Since  then  appearances  are  so  capable 
of  deceiving,  and  things  not  real  have  a  i 
strong  resemblance  to  things  that  are, 
nothing  can  be  more  inccnsistent  than 
to   suppose  that   the   Almighty  would 
make  use  of  means,  such  as  are  called 
miracles,  that  would  subject  the  person 
who  performed  them  to  the  suspicion  of  | 
being  an  impostor,  and  the  person  who  > 
related  them  to  be  suspected  of  lying, 
and  the  doctrine  intended   to  be  sup- 
ported thereby,  to   be  suspected  as  a 
fabulous  invention. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  evidence  that 
ever  were  invented  to  obtain  belief  to 
any  system  or  opinion,  to  which  the 
name  of  religion  has  been  given,  that  of 
miracle,  however  successful  the  imposi- 
tion may  have  been,  is  tlie  most  incon-  ^ 
sistent.  For,  in  the  first  place,  when-  / 
ever  recourse  is  had  to  show,  for  the 


purpose  of  procuring  that  belief,  (for  a 
miracle,  under  any  idea  of  the  word,  is 
a  show)  it  implies  a  lameness  or  weak- 
ness in  the  doctrine  that  is  preached. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  degrading 
the  Almighty  into  the  character  of  a 
showman,  playing  tricks  to  amuse  and 
make  the  people  stare  and  wonder.  It 
is  also  the  most  equivocal  sort  of  evi- 
dence that  can  be  set  up  ;  for  the  belief 
is  not  to  depend  upon  the  thing  called 
a  miracle,  but  upon  the  credit  of  the 
reporter,  who  says  that  he  saw  it ;  and 
therefore  the  thing,  were  it  true,  would 
have  no  better  chance  of  being  believed 
than  if  it  were  a  lie. 

Suppose  1  were  to  say,  that  when  I 
sat  down  to  write  this  book,  a  hand  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  air,  took  up  the  pen, 
and  wrote  every  word  that  is  herein 
written ;  would  anybody  believe  me? — 
certainly  they  would  not,  Would  they 
believe  me  a  whit  the  more  if  the  thing 
had  been  a  fact ! — certainly  they  would 
not.  Since,  then,  a  real  miracle,  were 
it  to  happen,  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  fate  as  the  falsehood,  the  incon- 
sistency becomes  the  greater  of  sup- 
posing the  Almighty  would  make  use  of 
means  that  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended,  even 
if  they  were  real. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  a  miracle  to  be 
something  so  entirely  out  of  the  course 
of  what  is  called  nature,  that  she  must 
go  out  of  that  course  to  accomplish  it, 
and  we  see  an  account  given  of  such 
miracle  by  the  person  who  said  he  saw 
it,  it  raises  a  question  in  the  mind  very 
easily  decided  ;  which  is, — Is  it  more 
probable  that  nature  should  go  out  of 
her  course,  or  that  a  man  should  tell  a 
lie?  We  have  never  seen,  in  our  time, 
nature  go  out  of  her  course,  but  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  millions 
of  lies  have  been  told  in  the  same  time ; 
it  is  therefore  at  least  millions  to  one 
that  the  reporter  of  a  miracle  tells  a  lie. 

The  story  of  the  whale  swallowing 
Jonuli,  though  a  whale  is  large  enouuh 
to  do  it,  borders  greatly  on  the  marvel- 
lous :    but  it  would   have  approached 


! 
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nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle,  if  Jonah  <  things  called  miracles  ran  be  placed  and 
had  swallowed  the  whale.  In  this,  considered,  the  reality  of  them  .s  impro- 
which  may  serve  for  all  cases  of  miracles,  bable,  and  their  existence  unnecessary, 
the  matter  would  decide  itself  as  before  \  Ti.ey  would  not,  as  before  observed, 
stated,  namely; -Is  it  more  probable  |  answer  any  useful  purpose  even  if  they 
that  a  man  should  have  swallowed  a  were  true,  for  it  is  more  d.ffic-ult  to  ob- 
whale,  or  told  a  he  ?  tain  belief  to  a  miracle  than  to  a  pnnoi- 

But  supposing  that  Jonah  had  really  pie  evidently  moral  without  any  m.racle. 
swallowed  the  whale,  and  eone  with  It  m  Moral  principle  speaks  universally  for 
his  belly  to  Nineveh,  and  to  convince  the  itself.  Miracle  could  be  but  a  thing  of 
people  that  it  was  true,  have  cast  it  up  in  ^  the  moment,  and  seen  but  by  a  few  ; 
their  siiiht  of  the  full  length  and  size  of  J  after  this,  it  requires  a  transfer  of  faith, 
a  whale,  would  they  not  have  believed  Urom  God  to  man,  to  believe  a  miracle 
him  to  have  been  the  devil  instead  of  a  upon  man's  report.  Instead  therefore 
nroohet^  or,  if  the  whale  had  carried  ^  of  admitting  the  recitals  of  miracles,  as 
Jonah  to  Nineveh,  and  cast  h.m  up  in  $  evidence  of  any  systeni  of  religion  being 
the  same  public  manner,  would  they  not  j  true,  they  ought  to  be  considered  as 
have  believed  the  whale  to  have  been  c  svmptoms  of  its  bein-  fabulous.  It  is 
the  devil,  and  Jonah  one  of  his  imps  ?      .  necessary  to  the   full    and   upr^ht  cha- 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  racter  of  truth,  that  it  rejects  the  crutch  ; 
things  called  miracles,  related  in  the  New  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of 
Testament,  is  that  of  the  devil  flyn.u  \  fable,  to  seek  ihe  aid  that  truth  rejects. 
away  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  carrying  ^  Thus  much  for  mvstery  and  miracle, 
him  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain;  and  As  mystery  and  miracle  ook  rharge 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  \  of  the  past  and  the  present  prophe>y 
temple,  and  showing  him,  and  prom.s-  j  took  charge  of  the  future,  and  rounded 
ingfo  h.m  'all  the  kingdoms  of  ,be  the  tenses  of  faith.  t  was  not  suftc.en 
world  '     How  happened  it  that   he  did  I  to  know  what  had  been  done,  but  what 


not  discover  An.eiica?  oris  it  only  with 
kingdoim  that  his  sooty  highi.esshas  any 
interest? 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  moral 
character  of  Christ,  to  believe  that  he 
told  this  vvhale  of  a  miracle  himself; 
neither  is  it  easy  to  ai  count   for   what 


would  be  done.  The  sujiposed  prophet 
was  the  supposed  historian  of  times  to 
come  !  and  if  he  happened,  in  shooting 
with  a  long  bow  of  a  ihousa.id  years,  to 
strike  within  a  thousand  miles  of  a  mark, 
the  ingenuity  of  posterity  could  make  it 
point-blank  ;  and   if  he  happened  to  be 


times  practised  upon  the  connoisseurs 
of  Queen  Anne's  farthinss,  and  col- 
Itviors  of    reli»;s    and    antiquities;     or 


purpose  it  could  have  been  fabricated,  directly  wrong,  it  was  o.dy  ^o  suppose, 
unless  it  were  to  impose  upon  the  con-  \  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah  and  Nmeveh, 
i.oisseurs    of   miracles,    as   it  is  some- ;  that    God    had    repented    h/'^^^elf.  and 

'changed  his  mind.  What  a  fool  do  fabu- 
lous  systems  make  of  man  ! 
relM:s  and  antiquities  ;  or  ;  It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of 
to  render  the  belief  of  miracles  ridi- i  this  work,  that  the  original  meamng  ol  the 
culous,  by  outdoing  miracle,  as  Don  \  words  prophet  and  prophesying,  has 
Quixote  outdid  chivalry  ;  or  to  embarrass  \  been  changed,  and  that  a  prophet,  in  the 
the  behet  of  miracles  by  making  it  doubt-  sense  of  the  word  asnowused,isacreatu  e 
ful  by  what  power,  whether  of  God,  or  of  modern  invention;  and  it  is  owing  to 
of  the  devil,  Lnythmg  called  a  miracle  this  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
was  performed.  It  requires,  however,  that  the  flights  and  metaphors  of  the  Jew- 
R  .^reat  deal  of  faith  in  the  devil  to  believe  ish  poets,  and  phrases  and  "F^^s^"^ 
tl,-,  n,ir.acie  \  now  rendered  obscure  by  our  not  be...; 

In  every  point  of  view,  in  which  those    acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances 
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to  which  they  applied  at  the  time  they 
were  us^d,  have  been  erected  into  pro- 
phenes,  and  made  to  bend  to  explana- 
tions at  the  will  and  whimsical  conceits  of 
sectaries,  expounders,  and  commentators. 
Everythmg:  unintelligible  was  propheti- 
cal, and  everything  insignificant  was 
typical,  A  blunder  would  have  served 
for  a  prophesy ;  and  a  dish-clout  for  a 
type. 

If  by  a  prophet  we  are  to  suppose  a 
man,  to  whom  the  Almighty  communi- 
cated some  event  that  would  take  place 
in  future,  either  there  were  such  men, 
orlhere  were  not.  Jf  there  were,  it  is 
consistent  to  believe  that  the  event,  so 
communicated,  would  be  told  in  terms 
that  could  be  understood  ;  and  not  re- 
lated in  such  a  loose  and  obscure  man- 
ner as  to  be  out  of  the  comprehension  of 
those  that  heard  it,  and  so  equivocal  as 
as  to  fit  almost  any  circumstance  that 
might  happen  afttrwards.  It  is  con- 
ceiving very  irreverently  of  the  Almighty 
to  suppose  he  would  dt-al  in  this  jesting 
manner  with  nriankind  ;  yet  all  the  things 
railed  prophecies,  in  the  book  called  the 
Bible,  come  under  this  description. 

But  it  is  with  prophecy,  as  it  is  with 
miracle.  It  could  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose even  if  it  were  real.  Those  to  whom 
a  prophecy  should  be  told,  could  not  tell 
whether  the  man  prophecied  or  lied,  or 
whether  it  had  been  revealed  to  him,  or 
whether  he  conceited  it :  and  if  the 
thing  that  he  prophecied,  or  pretended  to 
prophesy,  should  happen,   or  something 


like  it  among  the  multitude  of  thuigs 
that  are  daily  happening,  nobody  could 
again  know  whether  he  foreknew  it,  or 
guessed  at  it,  or  whether  it  was  acci- 
dental. A  prophet,  therefore,  is  a  cha- 
racter useless  and  unnecessary ;  and 
the  safe  side  of  the  case  is,  to  guard 
against  being  imposed  upon  by  not  giv- 
ing credit  to  such  relations. 

Upon  the  whole,  mystery,  rajracle, 
and  prophecy,  are  appendages  that 
belong  to  fabulous  and  not  to  true  reli- 
gion.   They  are  the  means  by  which 


so  many  Lo  here s  I  and  Lo  theret! 
have  been  spread  about  the  world, /and 
religion  been  made  into  a  tr«deJ*  Tiie 
success  of  one  impostor  gave  encourage- 
ment to  another,  and  the  quieting  salvo 
of  doing  some  good  by  keeping  up 
a  pious  fraud,  protected  them  from  re- 
morse. 
s  Having  now  extended  the  subject  to 
a  greater  length  than  I  first  intended, 
\  1  shall  bring  it  to  a  close  by  abstra*  t- 
'  ing  a  summary  from  the  whole. 
/  Firstly,  That  the  idea  or  belief  of  a 
'word  of  God  existing  in  print,  or  in 
writing,  or  in  speech,  is  inconsistent  in 
itself  for  the  reasons  already  assigned. 
These  reasons,  among  many  others,  are 
the  want  of  an  universal  language  ;  the 
mutability  of  language;  the  errors  to 
which  translations  are  subject ;  the  pos- 
sibility of  totally  suppressing  such  a 
word  ;  the  probability  of  altering  it,  or 
of  fabricating  the  whole,  and  imposing 
it  upon  the  world. 

Sf  oondly,  That  the  creation  we  be- 
hold is  the  real  and  ever  existing  word 
of  God,  in  which  we  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. It  proclaims  his  power,  it 
demonstrates  his  wisdom,  it  manifests 
his  goodness  and  beneficence. 

Thirdly,  That  the  moral  duty  of  man 
consists  in  imitating  the  moral  good- 
ness and  beneficence  of  God  manifested 
in  the  creation  towards  all  his  creatures 
That  seeing,  as  we  daily  do,  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  a'l  men,  it  is  an  ex- 
ample calling  upon  all  men  to  practise 
the  same  towards  each  other:  and 
consequently  that  everything  of  per- 
secution and  revenge  between  man  and 
man,  and  every  thinir  of  cruelty  to 
animals  is  a  violation  of  moral  duty. 

I  trouble  not  myself  about  the  man- 
ner of  future  existence.  I  content  my- 
self with  believing,  even  to  positive 
conviction,  that  the  power  that  gave 
rae  existence  is  able  to  continue  it,  in 
any  form  and  manner  he  pleases,  either 
with  or  without  this  body  ;  and  it  ap- 
^  pears  more  probable  to  me  that  I  thail 


continue  to  exist  hereafter,  than  that  I 
should  have  had  existence,  as  I  now 
have,  before  that  existence  began. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  one  point,  all 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  religions 
agree.  All  believe  in  a  God.  The 
things  in  which  they  disagree,  are  the 
redundancies  annexed  to  that  belief; 
and  therefore,  if  ever  an  universal  re- 


ligion should  prevail,  it  will  not  be  be- 
lieving anything  new,  but  in  getting  rid 
of  redundancies,  and  believing  as  man 
believed  at  first.  Adam,  if  ever  there 
was  sucli  a  man,  was  created  a  Deist; 
but  in  the  mean  time  let  every  man 
follow,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  the  re- 
ligion and  the  worship  he  prefers. 
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PREF 

T  HAVE  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  \ 
The    Age  of  Rtasan,  that  it  had   long  ; 
been    ray    intention     to    publish     my  < 
thoughts  upon  religion  ;  but  that  I  had  1 
originally  reserved  it  to  a  later  period  in  \ 
life,  intending  it  to  be  the  last  work  I 
should  undertake.     The  circumstances, 
however,  which  existed  in  France  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1793,  determined 
me  to  delav  it  no  longer.     The  just  and 
humane    principles   of   the    revolu  ion, 
which  philosoohy  had  first  ditfused,  had 
been  departed  from.     The  idea,  alwa\  s 
dangerous  to  society  as  it  is  derogatory  j 
to  tl:e  Almighty,  that  priests  could  for 
give  sins,  though  it  seemed  to  exist  no 
longer,  had  blunted  the  feelings  of  hu 
manity,  and  callously  prepared  men  for 
the  commission  of  all  manners  of  crimes. 
The  intolerant  spirit  of  church  persecu- 
tions had  transferred  itself  into  pr)liiics; 
the  tribunal,   styled   revolutionary,  sup-  <, 
plied  the  place  of  an  inquibiticm  ;  and  I 
the  guillotine  and  the  stake  out- did  tiie  , 


ACE. 

fire  and  the  fagot  of  the  church.  I  saw 
many  of  my  most  intimate  friends  de- 
stroyed ;  others  daily  carried  to  prison  ; 
and  1  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had 
also  intimations  given  me,  that  the  same 
dan2;er  was  approaching  myself. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  I  began 
the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  ; 
I  had,  besides,  neither  Bible  nor  Testa- 
ment to  refer  to,  though  I  was  writing 
against  both  ;  nor  could  I  procure  any  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  1  have  produced 
a  work  that  no  Bible  believer,  though 
writing  at  bis  ease,  and  with  a  library 
of  church  books  about  him,  can  refute. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  December  of 
that  year,  a  motion  was  made  and  car- 
ried, to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  con- 
vention. There  were  but  two  in  it, 
Anacharsis  Cloots  and  myself;  and  I 
saw  1  was  particularly  pointed  at  by 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  in  his  speech  on  that 
motion. 

Conceiving,  after  this,  that  I  had  but 
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a  few  days  of  liberty,   I  sat  down  and  i 
brought  the  work  to  a  close  as  speedily  '< 
as  possible ;    and   1   had  not  finished  it 
more  than  six  hours,  in  the  state  it  has 
since   appeared,    before   a  guard  came 
there    about    three    in    the    morning, 
with  an  order  signed  by  the  two  com- 
mittees   of    public    safety   and    surety 
general,  for  putting  me  in  arrestation 
as  a  foreigner,  and  conveyed  me  to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg.    I  contrived, 
in  my  way  there  to  call  on  Joel  Barlow, 
and  put  the  manuscript  of  the  work  into 
his  hands,  as  more  safe  than  in  my  pos- 
session in  prison  ;  and  not  knowing  what 
might  be  the  fate  in  France,  either  of  the 
writer  or  the  work,  1  addressed  it  to  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  ot  the  United 

States. 

It  is  with  justice  that  I  say,  that 
the  guard  who  executed  this  order,  and 
the  interpreter  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Surety,  who  accompanied  them 
to  examine  my  papers,  treated  me  not 
only  with  civility,  but  with  respect. 
'1  he  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg,  Bennoit, 
a  man  of  good  heart,  showed  to  me 
every  friendship  in  his  power,  as  did 
also  all  his  family,  while  he  continued 
in  that  station.  He  was  removed  from 
it,  put  into  arrestation,  and  carried  be- 
fore the  tribunal  upon  a  malignant  accu- 
sation, but  acquitted. 

After  1  had  been  in  the  Luxembourg 
about  three*  weeks,  the  Americans,  then 
in  Pans,  went  in  a  body  to  the  Conven- 
tion, to  reclaim  me  as  their  countryman 
and  friend  :  but  were  answered  by  the 
President,  Vadier,  who  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Surety  Gene- 
ral, and  had  signed  the  urd>.'r  for  my 
arrestation,  that  1  was  born  in  England. 
1  heara  no  more  after  this,  from  any 
person  out  of  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
till  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  on  the  9ih  of 
Thermidor — July  27,  1794. 

About  two  months  belore  this  event, 
1  was  seized  witD  a  fever,  that  in  its 
progress  had  every  sympt  -m  of  becom- 
ing mortal,  and  from  the  effects  of 
which  1  am  not  recovered.    It  was  then 


that  I  remembered  with  renewed  satis- 
faction, and  congratulated  myself  most 
sincerely,  on  having  written  the  former 
part  of  The  Age  of  Reason.  I  had  then 
but  little  expectation  of  surviving,  and 
those  about  me  had  less.  I  know  there- 
fore, by  experience,  the  conscientious 
trial  of  my  own  principles. 

1  was  then  with  three  chamber  com- 
rades. Joseph  Vanheule,  of  Bruges, 
Charles  Bastini,  and  Michael  Robyns, 
of  Louvain.  The  unceasing  and  anxious 
attention  of  these  three  friends  to  me, 
by  night  and  by  day,  1  remember  with 
gratitude,  and  mention  with  pleasure. 
It  happened  that  a  physician  (Dr.  Gra- 
ham) and  a  surgeon  (Mr.  Bond)  part 
of  the  suit  of  General  O'Hara,  were  then 
in  the  Luxembourg.  I  ask  not  myself, 
whether  it  be  convenient  to  them,  as 
men  under  the  English  Government, 
that  I  express  to  them,  my  thanks  ;  but 
1  should  reproach  myself  if  I  did  not: 
and  also  to  the  physician  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Dr.  Markoski. 

1  have  some  reason  to  believe,  because 
I  cannot  discover  any  other  cause,  that 
this  illness,  preserved  me  in  existence. 
Among  the  papers  of  Robespierre  that 
were  examined  and  reported  upon  to  the 
Convention  by  the  Committee  of  Depu- 
ties, is  a  note  in  the  hand- writing  of 
j  Robespierre,  in  the  lollowing  words  : — 

i"  Demander     que      Thomas     Paine     soit 
decrete     d'accuitatioD,     pi)ur      I'loteiei  do    1' 
I  Amerique  autant  que  de   ia  France." 

I       Demand   that     Thotaas   Paine  be  decreed 
{  of    ai-cusatiua    for   the  interest    of    Aaieiica 
as  well  as  of  France. 

From  what  cause  it  was  that  the  in- 
tention  was   not  put  in   execution,    I 
know  not,  and   cannot  inform   myself: 
and  therefore  1  ascribe  it  to  imposs.bility, 
I  on  account  of  that  illness. 
\      The  Convention,  to  repair  as  much 
\  as  lay  in  their  power  the  injustice  1  had 
\  sustained,  invited  me  publicly  anJ   un- 
\  aniraously  to  return  into  the  Uoavei.tion, 
/  and  which  1  accepted,  to  shew  1  could 
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bear  an  injury  without  permitting  it  to 
injure  my  principles,  or  rcy  disposition. 
It  is  not  because  right  principles  have 
been  violated,  that  they  are  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

I  have  seen,   since  I   have  been  at 
liberty,    several    publications    written, 
some  in  America,  and  some  in  England, 
as  answers  to  the  former  part  of  "  l^he 
Age  of  Reason."  If  the  authors  of  these 
can   amuse  themselves  by  so  doing,  I 
shall  not  interrupt  them.     They  may 
write    against    the   work,   and  against 
me,  as  ranch  as  they  please ;   they  do 
rae  more  service  than  they  intend,  and  I 
can  have  no  objection  that  they  write 
on.     They  will  find,  however,  by  this 
second  part,  without  its  being  written 
as  an  answer  to  them,  that  they  must 
return  to  their  work,  and  spin  their  cob- 
web over  again.    The  first  is  brushed 
away  by  accident. 


They  will  now  find  that  I  have  fur- 
nished myself  with  a  bible  and  Testa- 

^  ment;    and  I  can  say  also,  that  1  have 

'  found  them  to  be  much  worse  books 
than  I  had  conceived.  If  I  have  erred 
in  any  thing,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
Age  of  Reason,  it  has  been  by  speaking 

i  better  of  some  parts  of  those  books  than 
they  deserved. 

1  observe,  that  all  ray  opponents  re- 
sort, more  or  les,  to  what  they  call 
Scripture  Evidence  and  Bible  Authority, 
to  help  them  out.  They  are  so  little 
masters  of  the  subject,  as  to  confound 
a  dispute  about  auihenticity  with  a 
dispute  about  doctrines  ;  I  will,  how- 
ever, put  them  right,  that  if  they  should 
be  disposed  to  write  any  more,  they  may 

know  how  to  begin. 

Thomas  Paine. 
Oct.  1795. 
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It  has  often  been  said,  that  any  thing 
mav  be  proved  from  the  Bible,  but  be- 
fore anything  can  be  admitted  as  proved 
by  the  Bible,  the  Bible  itself  must  be 
proved  to  be  true  ;  for  if  the  Bible  be 
not  true,  or  the  truth  of  it  be  doubtful, 
it  ceases  to  have  authority,  and  cannot 
be  admitted  as  proof  of  any  thing. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  Chris- 
tian commentators  on  the  Bible,  and  of 
all  Christian  priests  and  preachers,  to 
impose  the  Bible  on  the  world  as  a  mass 
of  truth,  and  as  the  word  of  God  ;  they 
have  disputed  and  wrangled,  and  have 
anathematized  each  other  about  the  sup- 
posable  meaning  of  particular  parts  anc^ 
passages  therem  ;  one  has  said  and  in- 
sisted that  such  a  passage  meant  such  a 
thing;  another  that  it  meant  directly 
the  contrary  ;  and  a  third,  that  it  meant 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  something 
different  from  both  ;  and  this  they  have 
called  understanding  the  Bible. 

It  has  happened  that  all  the  answers 
which  I  have  seen  to  the  former  part  of 
the  Age  of  Reason  have  been  written  by 
priests;  and  these  pious  men,  like  their 
predecessors,  contend  and  wrangle,  and 
pretend  to  understand  the  Bible ;  each 
understands  it  differently,  but  each  un- 
derstands it  best ;  and  they  have  agreed 
in  nothing,  but  in  telling  their  readers 
that  Thomas  Paine  understands  it  not. 

Now  instead  of  wasting  their  time, 
and  heating  themselves  in  factious  dis- 
putations about  doctrinal  points  drawn 
from  the  Bible,  these  men  oug^t   to 


know,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  civility  to 
inform  them,  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
understood  is,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
authority  for  believing  the  Bible  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  or  whether  there  is 
not? 

There  are  matters  in  that  book,  said 
to  be  done  by  the  express  command  of 
God,  that  are  shocking  to  humanity,  and 
to  every  idea  we  have  of  moral  justice,  as 
any  thing  done  by  Robespierre,  by  Car- 
rier, by  Joseph  le  Bon,  in  France,  by  the 
English  government,  in  the  East  Indies, 
or  by  any  other  assassin  in  modern  times. 
When  we  read  in  the  books  ascribed 
to  Moses,  Joshua,  &c.,  that  they 
(the  Israelites)  came  by  stealth  upon 
whole  nations  of  people,  who,  as  the 
history  itself  shews,  had  given  them  no 
offence  :  that  they  put  all  those  nations  to 
the  sword ;  that  they  spared  neither  age 
nor  infancy ;  that  they  utterly  destroyed 
men,  women,  and  children ;  that  they 
left  not  a  soul  to  breathe ;  expressions 
that  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
those  books,  and  that  too  with  exulting 
ferocity,  are  we  sure  these  things  are 
facts  ?  are  we  sure  that  the  Creator  of 
man  commissioned  these  to  be  done? 
Are  we  sure  that  the  books  that  tell  us 
80  were  written  by  his  authority  ? 

It  is  not  the  antiquity  of  a  tale,  that 
is  any  evidence  of  its  truth ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  symptom  of  its  being  fabu- 
lous;  for  the  more  ancient  any  history 
pretends  to  be,  the  more  it  has  the  re- 
semblance of  a  fable.      The  origin  of 
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every  nation  is  buried  in  fabulous  tradi- 
tion, and  that  of  the  Jews  is  as  much  to 
be  suspected  as  any  other.      To  charge 
the  commission  of  acts    upon  the  Al- 
mighty, which  in  their  own  nature,  and 
by  every  rule  of  moral  justice,  are  crimes, 
as  all  assassination  is,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  assassination  of  infants,  is  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern.     The  Bible  tells 
us,  that  those  assassinations  were  done 
by  the  express  command  of  God.     To  be- 
lieve therefore  the  Bible  to  be  true,  we 
must  unbelitve  all  our  belief  in  the  moral 
justice  of  God  ;    for  wherein  could  cry- 
ing or  smiling  infants  offend?     And  to 
read  the  Bible  without  horror,  we  must 
undo  every  thing  that  is  tender,  sympa- 
thising,  and  benevolent  in  the  heart  of 
man.     Speaking  for  myself,  if  I  had  no 
other  evidence  that  the  Bible  is  fabulous, 
than  the  sacrifice  I  must  make  to  believe 
it  to  be  true,  that  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  determine  my  choice. 

But  in  addition  to  all  the  moral  evi- 
dence against  the  Bible,  I  will,  in  the 
progress  of  this  work,  produce,  such 
other  evidence,  as  even  a  priest  cannot 
deny  ;  and  show  from  that  evidence,  that 
the  Bible  is  not  entitled  to  credit,  as 
being  tlie  word  ot  God. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  examina- 
tion, I  will  show  wherein  the  Bible 
differs  from  all  other  ancient  writings 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
necessary  to  establish  its  authenticitv  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  proper  to  be  done, 
because  the  advocates  of  the  Bible,  in 
their  answers  to  the  former  part  of  the 
^S^  "f  Reason,  undertake  to  say,  and 
they  put  some  stress  thereon,  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible  is  as  well  es- 
tablished, as  that  of  any  other  ancient 
book  ;  as  if  our  belief  of  the  one  could 
become  any  rule  for  our  belief  of  the 
Other. 

1  know,  however,  but  of  one  ancient 
book  that  authoritatively  challenges  uni- 
versal consent  and  belief;  and  that  is 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry*  ;  and 

•  Euclid,  accordic^  to  chronologieal  his- 


the  reason  is,  because  it  is  a  book  of 
self-evident  demonstration,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  its  author,  and  of  every- 
thing relating  to  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance.     The  matters  contained  in  that 
book,   would   have  the  same  authority 
they  now  have,   had  they  been  written 
by  any  other  person,  nr  had  the  work 
been  anonymous,    or  had  the  author 
never   been  known ;    for   the    identical 
certainty  of  who  was  the  author,  makes 
no  part  of  our  belief  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  book.    But  it  is  quite  other- 
wise with  respect  to  the  books  ascribed 
to  Moses,  to  Joshua,  to  Samuel,  &c., 
those  are  books  of  testimony,  and  they 
testify  of  things  naturally    incredible  ; 
and  therefore  the  whole  of  our  belief,  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  those  books,  rests, 
in  the    first   place,   upon   the   certainty 
that  they  were  written  by  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  Samuel  ;  secondly,  upon  the  credit 
we  give   to  their  testimony.     We  may 
believe  the  first,  that  is,  we  may  believe 
the  certainty  of  the  authorship,  and  yet 
not  the  testimony  ;    in  the  same  man- 
ner that  we  may   believe  that  a  certain 
person  gave  evidence  upon  a  case,  and 
yet  not  believe  the  evidence  that  he  gave, 
^ut  if  it  should  be  found,  that  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses,  Joshua  and. Samuel, 
were  not  written  by  Moses,  Joshua,  and 
Samuel,  every  part  of  the  authority  and 
authenticity  of  those  books  is  gone  at 
once;    for  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  forged  or  invented  testimony  ;  neither 
can    there    be    anonymous    testimonv, 
more  especially  as  to  things  naturally  in- 
credible ;  such  as  that  of  talking  with  God 
face  to  face,  or  that  of  the  sun  and  moon 
standing  still  at  the  command  of  a  man. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  other  ancient 
books  are   works   of  genius,  of  which 
kind  are  those  ascribed    to  Homer,  to 
Plato,  to  Aristotle,  to  Demosthenes,  to 
Cicero,  &c.      Here  again  the  author  is 
not  an  essential  in  the  credit  we  give  to 


tory,  lived  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
and  about  one  hundred  before  Archimedes ; 
he  was  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 


anv  of  those  works ;  for  as  works  of  j  onomy.  My  intention  is  to  shew  that 
genius,  they  would  have  the  same  merit  those  books  are  spurious,  and  that  Mo- 
they  have  now,  were  they  anonymous,     ses,  is  not  the  author  of  them,  and  still 


Nobody  believes  the  Trojan  story,  as  re 
lated  by  Homer,  to  be  true  ;  for  it  is 
the  poet  only  that  is  admired :  and  the 
merit  of  the  poet  will  remain,  though 
the  story  be  fabulous.  But  if  we  dis- 
believe the  matters  related  by  the  bible 
authors,  (Muses  for  instance,)  as  we 
disbelieve  the  things  related  by  Homer, 
there  remains  nothing  of  Moses  in  our 
estimation,  out  an  impostor.  As  to  the 
ancient  historians,  from  Herodotus  to 
Tacitus,    we  credit  them  as  far  as  they 


further  that  they  were  not  written  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  nor  till  several  hun- 
dred vears  afterwards  ;  that  they  are  no 
other  than  an  attempted  history  of  the 
life  of  Moses,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  also  of  the 
times  prior  thereto,  written  by  some 
very  ignorant  and  stupid  pretenders  to 
authorship,  several  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Moses  ;  as  men  now  write 
histories  of  things  that  happened,  or  are 
supposed    to   have    happened,    severa. 


relate  things  probable  and  credible,  and  |  hundred  or  several  thousand  years  ago. 


no  further  ;  for  if  we  do,  we  must  be- 


relates    were   performed   by  Vespasian, 


The  evidence  that  1   shall  produce  in 


heve  the  two  miracles  which   Tacitus     this  case  is  from  the  books  themselves  ; 


and    1   will  confine  mvself  to  this  evi- 


that  of  curing  a  lame  man,  and  a  blind  dence  only.  Were  I  to  refer  for  proofs 
man  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  I  to  any  of"  the  ancient  authors,  whom 
same  things  are  told  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  call  profane 
his  historians.  We  must  also  believe  (  authors,  they  would  controvert  that  au- 
the  miracle  cited  by  Josephus,  that  of  i  thoriiy,  as  I  controvert  theirs ;  I  will 
the  sea  of  Paraphilia  opening  to  let  Alex-  |  therefore  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 
ander  and  his  army  pass,  as  is  related  of  '  and  opposethem  with  their  own  weapon, 
the  Red  Sea  in  Exodus.     These  miracles  •  the  Bible. 

are  quite  as  well  authenticated  as  the  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  affirra- 
Bible  miracles,  and  yet  we  do  not  be-  (  ative  evidence  that  Moses  is  the  author 
them :  consequently  the  degree  of  evi-  \  of  those  books  ;  and  that  he  is  the  au- 
dence  necessary  to  establish  our  belief  ;  thor,  is  altogether  an  unfounded  opinon, 
of  things  naturally  incredible,  whether  (  got  abroad  nobody  knows  how.  The 
in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  is  far  greater  1  style  and  manner  in  which  those  books 
than  that  which  obtains  our  belief  to  (  are  written,  give  no  room  to  believe,  or 
natural  and  probable  things  ;  and  there-  !  even  to  suppose,  they  were  written  by 
fore  the  advocates  for  the  Bible  have  no  (  Moses  ;  for  it  is  altogether  the  style  and 
claim  to  our  belief  of  the  Bible,  because  |  manner  of  another   person  speaking  of 


that  we  believe  things  stated  in  other 
ancient  writings  ;  since  we  believe  the 
things  stated  in  these  writings  no  fur- 
ther than  they  aie  probable  and  credi- 
ble, or  because  they  are  self-evident, 
like   Euclid  ;    or  admire  them  because 


Moses.  In  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers,  (for  every  thing  in  Genesis  is 
prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  not  the 
least  allusion  is  made  to  him  therein,)  the 
whole,  I  say,  of  these  books  is  in  the 
third  person  ;  it  is  always,  the  Lord  said 


they  are  elegant  like  Homer ;  or  approve  |  unto  Moses,  or,  Moses  said  unto  the 
them  because  they  are  sedate,  like  Plato ;  Lord,  or  Moses  said  unto  the  peapUt 
or  judicious,  like  Aristotle  1  or  t/ie  people  said  unto  Moses  ;   and  this 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  pro-  1  is  the  style  and  manner  that  historians 
ceed  to  examine  the  authenticity  of  the  use,  in  speaking  of  the  person  whose 
Bible;  and  1  begin  with  what  are  cal  )  lives  and  actions  they  are  writing.  It 
led  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Genesis,  j  may  be  said  that  a  man  may  speak  of 
Exodits,  Leviticus,    Numbers,  Deuter-    himself  in  the  third  person  :   and  there- 

4  ^ 
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fore  it  may  be  supposed  that  Moses  did  ; 
but  supposition  proves  nothing ;  and  it 
the  advocates  for  the  belief  that  Moses 
wrote  those  books  himself,  have  nothing 
better  to  advance  than  supposition,  they 
may  as  well  be  silent. 

But  granting  the  grammatical  right, 
that  Moses  might  speak  of  himself  in  the 
third  person,  because  any  man  might 
speak  of  himself  in  that  manner,  it  can 
not  be  admitted  as  a  fact  in  those  books, 
that  it  is  Moses  who  speaks,  without 
rendering  Moses  truly  ridiculous  and 
absurd: — for  example,  Numbers,  chap, 
xii  ver.  3.  '*  t^'ow  the  man  Motts  was 
very  metk,  above  all  the  men  which  were 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.'*  1  f  Moses  said 
this  of  himself,  instead  of  being  the 
meekest  of  tiien,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
vain  and  arrogant  of  coxcombs  ;  and  the 
advocates  for  those  books  may  now  take 
which  side  they  please,  for  both  sides 
are  against  them  ;  if  Moses  was  not  the 
author,  the  books  are  without  authority ; 
and  if  he  was  the  author,  the  author  is 
"without  credit,  because,  to  boast  of 
meekness,  is  the  reverse  of  meekness, 
and  is  a  lie  in  sentinunt. 

Jn  Deuteronomy,  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  writing  marks  more  evidently 
than  in  the  former  books,  that  Moses  is 
not  the  writer.  The  manner  here  used 
is  dramatical :  the  writer  opens  the 
subject  by  a  short  introductory  discourse, 
and  then  introduces  Moses  as  m  the  act 
of  speaking,  and  when  he  has  made 
Moses  finish  his  harangue,  he  (the  writer) 
resumes  his  own  part,  and  speaks  till  he 
brings  Moses  forward  again,  and  at  last 
closes  the  scene  with  an  account  of  the 
death,  funeral,  and  character  of  Moses, 

This  interchange  of  speakers  occurs 
four  times  in  this  b  )ok  :  from  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  verse,  it  is  the  writer  who  speaks; 
he  then  introduces  Moses  as  in  the  act 
of  making  his  harangue,  and  this  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  the  40th  verse  ot 
the  fourth  chapter ;  here  the  writer 
drops  Moses,  and  speaks  historically  of 
what  was  done  in  consequence  of  what 


Moses,  when  living,  is  supposed  to  have 
said,  and  which  the  writer  has  dramati- 
cally rehearsed. 

The  writer  opens  the  subject  again,  in 
the  tirst  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter, 
though  it  is  only  by  saying,  that  Moses 
called  the  people  of  Israel  together ;  he 
then  introduces  Moses  as  before,  and 
continues  him,  as  in  the  act  of  speaking, 
to  the  end  of  the  26th  chapter.  He  does 
the  same  thing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2?th  chapter;  and  continues  Moses,  as 
in  the  act  of  speaking,  U>  the  end  of  the 
28th  chapter.  At  the  29th  chapter,  the 
writer  speaks  again  throuiih  the  whole 
of  the  first  verse,  and  the  first  line  of 
the  second  verse,  where  he  introduces 
Moses  for  the  last  time,  and  continues 
him,  as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  to  the 
end  of  the  33d  chapter. 

The  writer  having  now  finished  the 
rehearsal  on  the  part  of  Moses,  comes 
forward,  and  speaks  through  the  whole 
of  the  last  chapter;  he  begins  by  telling 
the  reader,  that  Moses  went  up  to  the  top 
of  Pisgah  ;  that  he  saw  from  thence  the 
land  which  (the  writer  says)  had  been 
promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ; 
that  he,  Moses,  died  there,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  but  that  no  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day,  that  is, 
unto  the  time  in  which  the  writer  lived, 
who  wrote  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  writer  then  tells  us  that  Moses  was 
110  years  of  age  when  he  died — that 
his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated  ;  and  he  concludes  by  say- 
ing, that  there  arose  not  a  prophet  *i«c« 
in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom,  says 
this  anonymous  writer,  the  Lord  knew 
face  to  face. 

Having  thus  shewn,  as  far  as  gram- 
matical evidence  applies,  that  Moses  was 
not  the  author  of  those  books,  I  will, 
after  making  a  few  observations  on  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  proceed  to  shew,  from 
the  historical  and  chronological  evidence 
contained  in  those  books,  thaf  Moses 
was  not,  because  he  could  not  be,  the 
writer  of  them  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
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there  is  no  authority  for  believing,  that  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  con- 

thrinhuman  and  hornd   butchenes  of  elude,    that    he   either  composed  them 

tne  mnumaii  «  .  .,  .^„„    ._|j  „f  in  himself,  or  wrote  them  from  oral  tradi- 

Zl  Stw^re^tfaTlhl^^ois  tio^n.     One  or  other  of  these  is  the  mo. 

say  thev  were,  at  the  command  of  God  probable,  since  he  has  given,  in  the  fif  h 

U  is  a  duty   incumbent   on  everv  true  chapter,  a  tab  e  of  commandments    m 

Deht     tha    he    vindicates    the    moral  :  which  that  called  the  fourth  corrnnand- 

iuTce  of  God  against  the  calumnies  of  ment  is  different  from   the  fourth  com- 

V  Uh\  mandment  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

The  writer  of  the   book  of  Deuter.  In  that  of  Exodus,  the  reason  given  for 

onomv    whoeve     he  was,   for  it  is  an  keeping   the  seventh   day   is  "  because 

ron/^o^swork,  is  obscure,  -d  also  (savs  the  com mandm^^^^ 

in  contradicMon  with    himself,    in    the  heavens  and  the  eaith  in  six  da>s,   ana 

Lccount  he  h^s  given  of  Moses.  rested  on  the  seventh  ;     but  m  that  o 

After  telling  that  Moses  went  to  the  Deuteronomy,  the  reason  given  is,  that 

tnn  nf  VS   (and  it  does  not  appear  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  children  ot 
*f^oL^n'^^ltu'n\"'tL'^^   ever  'cLe     Israel  came  out  of  Egvpt   -;i /W-. 

down  agL.)  he  tells  us.  that  Moses  died  ^  :!^-Z^^:Zi;'';^^fi:12 


there  in  the  land  of  Moab ;  and  that  he 


Z:rZ  T:  a  var,;-  Z^  ^^«y.  -/■*»  makes  no  .e„.;o„  ofth^.a- 

who  ;;:,  waAhtt'd  d  burrhta  ?f  Ih?  l  of  Mos.s  i„  .his book,  tha,  a,e  not  ,o  he 
wrUer  meant  that  Ae  (God)  boried  him,  found  in  any  o,  the  other  books ;  among 
how  should  Abe  writer)  know  it.,  or  wh,ch  ,s  that  inhuman  and  brutaMaw 
whv  should  we  (the  readers)  believe  I  chap.  xxi.  ver.  18,  10,  20  l\.  «h.ctt 
him.  sine  we  know  not  who  the  writer  I  authori.es  parents,  the  father  and  the 
^Z  that  tells  us  so.  for  certainly  Moses  mother,  to  ormg  the.r  own  children  to 
M  „1,  hLself  tell  where  'he  was  '  have  them  stoned  to  death,  for  what  it 
could  not  himself  tell   where   ne  ^  ,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   stubbornness.     But 

The  writer  also  tells  us,  that  no  man  priests  have  always  been  fond  of  preach- 
knIw.hwherV.he  sepulchre  of  Moses  |  ing  up  Ueut-r.-nomy,  or  Deu.eronor^ 
;.  ..„in  ihit  </»./  meanin"  the  time  in  preaches  up  tythe=  :  and  i.  is  irom  tnis 
\  h  th  ,  w^i.eT  Uved  •  how  then  book.  chap.  xxv.  ver.  4,  they  have  taken 
riiouW  he  know  .ra.Moseswas  buried  in  .he  phras";,  and  applied  i.  to  ty.hing. 
avatvinthetndofMoab?  for,  as  ihe  that  ,lu.u  M,  not  murzU  ";*-«''•" 
triter-lwed  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  IhetreaM  out  tl^crn:  ""J 'h"  th'S 
Ts  evident  frfm  his  using  .he  expres-     might    not  . --P«/,^;-;7,";„4';',^ 

Tn^^^Tle  aftetLTa-hTvS;  rthet:^  of  rlpte!!  "bou;    U  i! 

l\llin     Isno^^^^^^  and  only  a  single  verse  of  le.ss  than  two  l.n^. 

on  the'ther  hand,  it  i,  impossible  that  O  P"-'»;,  P"-«' .J^^TsaTe'^?! '^^ 

Mo«K  himself  could  sav,   that  no  m«./  compared  to  an  ox,  tor  thesaneoi  tymea. 

*lr,/.  Xl'r;ep,./cAVe  is  ..,Uo  Ms  Though  ,t  -  i-P-^tn.eT  o7  DeuUr" 

J,„    To  make  Moses  the  speaker,  would  irf««(ic<i//y  who  the  «"«'<>'  Ueuter- 

fcll"  vera  ri  „;  ,ne  plav  of  a  child  onoray  was.  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 

."hTh'ir  himself,  and  c/es-o/W,  c«-.  ^^^^^^-^^  sl.^1  r^ 

"'ir  ■•J^'JZ^trl':Z\.  how  ;  m  r  coCe'  of  this  work  at  leas,  three 
he  «me  by  the  speeches  which  he  has  hundred  and  Bfty  years  after  the  time  of 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  to  speak,  j  Moses. 
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I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  historical 
and  chronological  evidence.  The  chro- 
nology that  I  shall  use  is  the  Bible 
chronology  ;  for  I  mean  not  to  go  out 
of  the  Bible  for  evidence  of  any  thing, 
but  to  make  the  Bible  itself  prove  his- 
torically and  chronologically  that  Moses 
is  not  the  author  of  the  books  ascribed 
to  him.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  I 
inform  the  reader,  (such  an  one  at  least 
as  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  it)  that  in  the  larger  Bibles, 
and  also  in  some  smaller  ones,  there  is  a 
series  of  chronology  printed  in  the  margin 
of  every  page,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing how  long  the  historical  matters 
stated  in  each  page  happened,  or  are 
supposed  to  have  happened,  before 
Christ,  and  consequently  the  distance  of 

time  between  one  historical  circumstance 
and  another. 

I  begin  with  the  book  of  Genesis.  In 
the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  writer 
gives  an  account  of  Lot  being  taken 
prisoner  in  a  battle  between  the  four 
kings  against  five,  and  carried  off;  and 
that  when  the  account  of  Lot  being 
taken,  came  to  Abraham,  he  armed 
all  his  household,  and  marched  to 
rescue  Lot  from  the  and  captors ;  that 
he  pursued  them  even  unto  Dan, 
(ver.  14.) 

To  show  in  what  manner  this  expres- 
sion of  pursniii<r  them  unto  Dan  applies 
to  the  case  in  question,  I  will  refer  to 
two  circumstances,  the  one  m  America  ; 
the  other  in  France.  The  city  now  cal- 
led New  York,  in  America,  was  origin- 
ally New  Amsterdam  ;  and  the  town  in 
France  lately  called  Havre  Marat,  was 
before  called  Havre  de  Grace.  New 
Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York 
in  the  year  1664  :  Havre  de  Grace  to 
Havre  Marat  in  the  year  1793.  Should, 
therefore,  any  writing  be  found,  though 
without  date,  in  which  the  name  of  New 
York  should  be  mentioned,  it  will  be 
certain  evidence  that  such  a  writing 
could  not  have  been  written  before,  and 
must  have  been  written  after  New  Am- 
sterdam  was   changed   to    New    York, 


and  consequently  not  till  after  the  year 
1664,  or  at  least  during  the  course  of 
that  year.  And,  in  like  manner,  any 
dateless  writing,  with  the  name  of  Harre 
Marat,  would  be  certain  evidence  that 
such  a  writing  must  have  been  written 
after  Havre  de  Grace  became  Havre 
Marat,  and  consequently  not  till  after 
the  year  1793,  or  at  least  during  the 
course  of  that  year. 

I  now  come  to  the  application  of  those 
cases,  and  to  shew  that  there  was  no 
such  place  as  Dan,  till  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Moses  ;  aiid  consequently 
that  Moses  could  not  be  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  where  this  account 
of  pursuing  them  unto  Dan  is  given. 

The  place  that  is  called  Dan  in  the 
Bible,  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, called  Laish  :  and  when  the  tribe 
of  Dan  seized  upon  this  town  they 
changed  its  name  to  Dan,  in  commem- 
oration of  Dan,  who  was  the  father  of 
that  tribe,  and  the  great  grandson  of 
Abraham. 

To  establish  this  proof,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  front  Genesis  to  the  18th  chapter 
of  the  book  called  Judges.  It  is  there 
said,  (ver.  27,)  t/iat  they  (the  D^nites) 
came  unto  Laish,  to  a  people  that  were 
quiet  and  secure,  ami  they  smote  them 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  (the  Bible  is 
filled  with  murder,)  and  bnrntd  the  city 
with  /ire  ;  and  they  built  a  city,  (ver.  28) 
and  dwelt  therein,  and  they  called  the 
name  of  the  city  Dan,  after  the  name  of 
Dan  their  father,  howheitthe  name  oj  the 
city  was  Laish  at  the  first. 

This  accountof  the  Danites taking  pos- 
session of  Laish,  and  changini?  it  to  Dan, 
is  placed  in  the  book  of  Judges  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Sampson. 
The  death  of  Sampson  is  said  to  have 
happened  1120  years  before  Christ,  and 
that  of  Moses  1451  before  Christ:  and 
therefore,  accordmg  to  the  historical 
arrangement,  the  place  was  not  called 
Dan  till  331  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses. 

There  is  a  striking  confusion  between 
the    historical    and    the   chronological 


I 

I 


arrangement  in  the  book  of  Judges.  The 
five  last  chapters,  as  they  stand  m  the 
book,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  are  put  chro- 
nologically   before    all    the    preceding 
chapters ;'  thev  are  made  to  be  28  years 
before  the  I6th  chapter,  266  before  the 
15th,  245   before  the  13th,  195  before 
the  9th,  90  before  the  4th,  and  15  years 
before  the  first  chapter.     This  shews 
the  uncertain  and  fabulous  state  of  the 
liible.     According  to  the  chronological 
arrangement,  the  taking  of  Laish,  and 
giving  it  the  name  of  Dan,  is  made  to  be 
20  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  who 
was  the  successor  of  Moses  ;  and  by  the 
historical  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  book, 
it  is  made  to  be  306  years  after  the  death 
of  Joshua,  and  331  after  that  of  Moses  ; 
but  they  both  exclude  Moses  from  being 
the  writer  of  Genesis,  because,  acording 
to  either  of  the  statements,   no  such 
place    as    Dan   existed    in   the  time   of 
Moses:     and   therefore  the    writer  of 
Genesis  must  have   been  some  person 
who  lived  after  the  town  of  Laish  had 
the  name  of  Dan  ;  and  who  that  person 
was,  nobodv  knows,  and  consequently 
the  book  of  Genesis  is  anonymous  and 
without  authority. 

I  proceed  now  to  state  another  point 
of  historical  and  chronological  evidence, 
and  to  show  therefrom,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  that  Moses  is  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

In  the  36th  chapter  of  Genesis  there  is 
given  a  genealogy  of  the  sons  and  descen- 
dants  of  Esau,  who  are  called  Edomites. 
and  also  a  list,  by  name,  of  the  kings  of 
Kdom  :  in  enumerating  of  which,  it  is 
said,  ver  31,  And  these  are  the  kings 
that  reigned  in  Edam,  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 

Israel. 

N«)W,  were  any  dateless  writings  to 
be  found,  in  which,  speaking  of  any 
past  events,  the  writer  should  say,  these 
things  happened  before  there  was  any 
Congress  in  America,  or  before  there 
was  any  Convention  in  France,  it  would 
be  evidence  that  such  writing  could  not 
have  been  written    before,   and    could 


only  be  written  after  there  was  a  Con- 
gress in  America,  or  a  Convention  m 
France,  as  the  case  might  be  :  and  con- 
sequently that  it  could  not  be  written 
by  any  person  who  died  before  there  was 
a'  Congress  in  the  one  country,  or  a 
Convention  in  the  other. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent,  as  well  m 
history  as  in  conversation,  than  to  refer 
;  to  a  fact  in  the  room  of  a  date  :  it  is  most 
I  natural  so  to   do,   first,    because  a  lact 
i  fixes  itself  in  the  memory  better  than  a 
^  date  :    secondly,    because   the  fact  m- 
'  eludes  the  date,' and  serves  to  excite  two 
^  ideas   at   once ;     and    this  manner   of 
\  speaking   by    circumstances   implies  as 
positively  that  the  fact  alluded  to  is  past, 
as  if  it  wras  so  expressed.     When  a  per- 
son, speaking  upon  any  matter,  says,  it 
was  before  1  was  married,  or  before  my 
son  was  born,  or   before    I    went  to 
America,  or  before  1  went  to  France,  it 
is  absolutely  understood,  and  intended 
to  be  understood,  and  intended  to  be 
understood,  that  he  has  been  married, 
that  he  has  had  a  son,  that  he  has  been 
in  America,  or  been   in   France.     Lan- 
guage does  not  admit  of  using  this  mode 
of  expression  in  any  other  sense  :    and 
whenever  such  an  expression  is  found 
any   where,   it  can  only  be  understood 
in  the  sense  in  which  only  it  could  have 

been  used 

The  passage,  therefore,  that  I  have 
quoted—"  that  these  are  the  kings  that 
reigned  in  Edom,  before  there   reigned 
any  king  over  the  children   of  Israel," 
could  only  have  been  written  after  the 
first  king'  began  to    reign   over  them  : 
and   consequently    that    the    book    of 
Genesis,  so  far  from  having  been  written 
by  Moses,  could  not  have  been  written 
till  the  time  of  Saul  at  least.     This  ia 
the  positive  sense  of  the  passage  :    but 
the  expression,  any  king  implies  more 
kings  than  one  :  at  least  it  implies  two; 
and^this  will  carry  it  to   the   time  of 
David  :  and,  if  taken  in  a  general  sense, 
It  carries  itself  through  all  the  times  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy 

Had  we  met  with  this  verse  in  any 
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part  of  the  Bible  that  professed  to  have 
been  written  alter  kings  began  to  reign 
in  Israel,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
not  to  have  seen  the  appUcation  of  it. 
It  happens  then  that  this  is  the  case  : 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  which  give 
a  history  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  are 
prnfessedly,  as  well  as  in  fact,  written 
after  the  Jewish  monarchy  began :  and 
this  verse  that  I  have  quoted,  and  all  the 
remaining  verses  of  the  36th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  are,  word  for  word,  in  the  1st 
chapter  of  Chronicles,  beginning  at  the 
43d  verse. 

It  was  with  consistency  that  the  writer 
of  the  Chronicles  could  say,  as  he  said 

IstChron.  chap.  i.  ver.  43.  Thehe.  are 
the  kin^s  that  reigtied  in  Edom,  before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children 
of  Israel ;  because  he  was  going  to  give, 
and  has  given,  a  list  of  the  kings  that 
had  reigned  in  Israel :  but  as  it  impos- 
sible that  the  same  expressit'n  could  have 
been  used  before  that  period,  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  thing  can  be  proved  from 
historical  language,  that  this  part  of 
(Genesis  is  taken  from  Chronicles,  and 
that  Genesis  is  not  so  old  as  Chronicles, 
and  probably  not  so  old  as  the  book  of 
Homer,  or  as  iEsop's  Fables ;  admitting 
Homer  to  have  been,  as  the  tables  ot 
Chronology  state,  contemporary  with 
David  or  Solomon,  and  iEsop  to  have 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchy- 
Take  away  from  Genesis  the  belief 
that  Moses  was  the  author,  on  which 
only  the  strange  belief  that  it  is  the 
word  of  God  has  stood,  and  there  re- 
mains nothing  of  Genesis  but  an  anony- 
mous book  of  stories,  fables,  and  tradi- 
tionary or  invented  absurdities,  or  of 
downright  lies.  I  he  story  of  Eve  and 
the  serpent,  and  of  Noah  and  his  ark, 
drops  to  a  level  with  the  Arabian  tales, 
without  the  merit  of  being  entertaining  : 
and  the  account  of  men  living  t- eight 
and  nine  hundred  years  becomes  as 
fabulous  as  the  immortality  of  the  giants 
of  the  Mythology. 

besides,  the  character  of  Moses,  as 


stated  in  the  Bible,  is  the  most  horrid 
that  can  be  imagined.  If  those  accounts 
be  true,  he  was  the  wretch  that  first 
began  and  carried  on  wars  on  the  score, 
or  on  the  pretence  of  religion ;  and 
under  that  mask,  or  that  infatuation, 
committed  the  most  unexampled  atroci- 
ties that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  any  nation,  of  which  I  will  state  only 
one  instance. 

When  the  Jewish  army  returned  from 
one  of  their  plundering  and  murderous 
excursions,  the  account  goes  on  as 
follows,  Numbers,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  13. 

"  And  Moses,  and  Kleazerthe  priest, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  congregation, 

went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the 
camp  :  and  Moses  was  wrath  with  the 
officers  of  the  host,  with  the  captains 
over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hun- 
dreds, which  came  from  the  battle  :  and 
Moses  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  saved 
all  the  women  alive?  behold,  these 
caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through 
the  council  of  Bal  lam  to  commit  tres- 
pass against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of 
Peor ;  and  there  was  a  plague  among 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Now, 
therefore,  kill  every  male  among  the  lit- 
tle ones^  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath 
known  a  man  by  lying  with  him  :  but  all 
the  women  chiid/en  that  have  not  known 
a  man  by  lying  with  him  keep  alive  for 
yourselvts." 

Among  the  detestable  villains  that  in 
any  period  of  the  world  have  disgraced 
the  name  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  greater  than  Moses,  if  this  account  be 
true.  Here  is  an  order  to  butcher  the 
boys,  to  massacre  the  mothers,  and  de- 
bauch the  daughters 

Let  any  mother  put  herself  in  the 
situation  of  those  mothers  :  one  child 
murdered,  another  destined  to  violation, 
and  herself  in  the  hands  of  an  execu- 
tioner ;  let  any  daughter  put  herself  in 
the  situation  of  those  daughters,  desti- 
ned as  a  prey  to  the  murderers  of  a 
mother  and  a  tirother,  and  what  will  oe 
their  feelings  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
attempt   to   impose  upon   nature,    fur 
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nature  will  have  her  course,  and  the  ,  matters  it  speaks  of  or  refers  to  as  facts  ; 
religion  that  tortured  all  her  social  ties  )  for  in  the  case  of  pursuing  them  unto 
is  a  false  religion.  \  Dan,  and  of  the  kings  that  reigned  over 

After  this  detestable  order,  follows  ]  tlie  children  oj  Israel,  not  even  the 
an  account  of  the  plunder  taken,  and  \  flimsy  pretence  of  prophecy  can  be 
the  manner  of  dividing  it ;  and  here  pleaded.  The  expressions  are  in  the 
it  is  that  the  profaneness  of  priestlv  hy-  preter  tense,  and  it  would  be  downright 
pocrisy  increases  the  catalogue  of  crime's,  \  idiotism  to  say  that  a  man  could  pro- 
verse  37.  '*  And  the  Lord's  tribute  of  phesy  m  the  preter  tense, 
the  sheep  was  six  hundred  and  three-  but  there  are  many  other  passages 
score  and  fifteen  ;  and  the  beeves  were  scattered  throughout  those  books  that 
thirty  and  six  thousand,  of  which  the  unite  in  the  same  point  of  evidence.  It 
Lord's  tribute  was  threescore  and  is  said  in  Exodus,  (another  of  the  books 
twelve  :  and  the  asses  were  thirty  thou-  \  ascribed  to  Moses)  chap.  xvi.  ver.  34. 
sand,  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was  \  "  And  ttie  children  ot  Israel  did  eat 
threescore  and  one  :  and  the  persons  \  manna  until  they  came  to  a  land  tnhabi- 
were    th.rtv    thousand,   of    which   the  \  ted ;  tht\  did  eat  tnnaaii  until  they  came 


Lord's  tribute  was  thirty  and  two."  In 
short,  the  matters  contained  in  this 
chapter,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Bible,  are  too  horrid  for  humanity 
to  read,  or  for  decency  to  hear  :  for  it 
appears,  from  the  35th  verse  of  this 
chapter,   that   the  number  of  women 


unto  the  borders  of  the   land  of  Canaan. 

Whether  the  children  of  Israel  ate 
manna  or  not,  or  what  manna  was,  or 
whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than 
a  kind  of  fungus  or  small  mushroom, 
or  other  vegetable  substance  common 
to  that  part   of   the   country,   makes 


Children  consigned  to  debauchery  by  )  nothing  to  my  argument;  all  that  1 
tlie  order  of  Moses  was  thirty-two  ;  mean  to  shew  is,  that  it  is  not  Moses 
thousand.  \  ^^^^    could    write    this    account,     be- 

People  in  general  know  not  what  \  cause  the  account  extends  itself  beyond 
wickedness  there  is  in  this  pretended  the  life  and  time  of  Moses.  Moses, 
word  of  God.  Brought  up  in  habits  of  according  to  the  Bible,  {oxit  it  is  such  a 
superstition,  thev  take  it  for  granted  that  \  book  of  lies  and  contradictions  there  is 
the  Bible  is  true,  and  that  it  is  good;  ]  no  knowing  which  part  to  believe,  or 
they  permit  themselves  not  to  doubt  of  >  whether  any)  died  m  the  wilderness, 
it.  and  they  carry  the  ideas  they  form  of  and  never  came  upon  the  borders  of  the 
the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  to  the  land  of  Canaan  :  and  consequently  it 
book  which  they  have  been  taught  to  could  not  be  he  that  said  what  the 
believe  was  written  by  his  authority,  children  of  Israel  did,  or  what  they  ate 
Good  heavens!  it  is  quite  another  thing ;  when  they  came  there.  This  account  of 
it  is  a  book  of  lies,  wickedness  and  bias-  eating  manna,  which  they  tell  us  was 
phemy  ;  for  what  can  be  greater  bias-  written  by  Moses,  extends  'tself  to  the 
phemy,  than  to  ascribe  the  wickedness  time  of  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses  ; 
of  man  to  the  orders  of  the  Almighty  ?       as  appears  by  the  account  given  in  the 

But  to  return  to  mv  subject,  that  of  book  of  Joshua,  after  the  children  of 
shewing  that  Moses  is  not  tne  author  of  Israel  had  passed  the  river  Jordan,  and 
the  books  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  the  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
bible  is  spurious.  The  two  instances  Canaan.  Joshua,  chap.  v.  ver.  12. 
1  have  already  given  would  be  mxf-  {'' And  the  manna  ceased  on  the  tnorrow, 
ficient,  without' anv  additional  evidence  \  after tkey  had  eaten  of  the  old  cornoftlie 
to  invalidate  the  'authenticity  of  any  j  land;  neitlier  had  the  children  oj  Israe. 
hook  that  pretended  to  be  four  or  five  ]  manna  any  more,  but  they  did  eat  oJ  the 
hundred  years  more  ancient  than  the  J'ruit  of  the  land  of  taiuiau  that  yeai: 
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But  a  more  remarkable  instance  than 
this  occurs  in  Deuteronomy  :  which 
while  it  shews  that  Moses  could  not  be 
the  writer  of  that  book,  shows  also  the 
fabulous  notions  that  prevailed  at  that 
time  about  giants.  In  the  third  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  among  the  conquests 
said  to  bf  made  by  Moses,  is  an  acct>unt 
of  the  taking  of  O^.  king  of  Hashan, 
ver.  11.  "For  only  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
remamed  of  the  race  of  giants;  behold 
his  bedstead  vvas  a  bedstead  of  iron  :  is 
it  not  in  Rabbath,  of  the  children  of 
Ammon?  nine  cubits  was  the  length 
thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of 
it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man."  A  cubit 
is  1  foot  9  888-lOOOths  inches;  the 
length  therefore,  of  the  bed,  was  16  feet 
4  inches  and  the  breadth  7  feet  4  inches: 
thus  much  for  this  giant's  bed.  Now 
for  the  historical  part,  which,  though 
the  evidence  is  not  so  direct  and  positive, 
as  in  the  former  cases,  is  nevertheless 
very  presumable  and  corroborating 
evidence,  and  is  better  than  the  hest 
evidence  on  the  contrary  side. 

The  v^riter,  by  way  of  proving  the 
existence  of  this  giant,  refers  to  his  bed, 
as  to  an  ancient  relickj  and  says,  is  it 
not  in  Rabbath,  (or  Rabbah)  of  the 
children  of  Ammon?  meaning  that  it 
is ;  for  such  is  frequently  the  bible 
method  of  affirm;ng  a  thing.  But  it 
could  not  be  Moses  that  said  this,  be- 
cause Moses  could  know  nothing  about 
Rabbah,  nor  of  what  was  in  it.  Rabbah 
was  not  a  city  belonging  to  this  giant 
king;  nor  was  ir.  one  of  tiie  cities  that 
Moses  took.  The  knowledge  there- 
fore, that  this  bed  was  at  Rabbah,  and 
of  the  particulars  of  its  dimensions, 
must  be  referred  to  the  time  when  Rab- 
bah was  taken,  and  this  was  not  till 
four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses;  for  which  see  2  Sam.  chap.  xii. 
ver.  20.  "  And  .loab  (David's  general) 
fought  against  Rabbah  of  tke  children  of 

Ammon,  and  took  the  royal  city." 

As  I  am  not  undertaking  to  point  out 
all  the  contradictions  in  time,  place,  and 
circumstance,  that  abound  in  the  books 


ascribed  to  Moses,  and  which  prove  to 
a  demonstration  that  those  books  could 
not  be  written  by  Moses,  not  in 
the  time  of  Moses;  1  proceed  to  the 
book  of  Joshua,  and  to  shew  that 
Joshua  is  not  the  author  of  that  book, 
and  that  it  is  anonymous,  and  without 
authority.  The  evidence  I  shall  produce 
is  contained  in  the  book  itself;  I  will 
not  go  out  of  the  Bible  for  proof  against 
the  supposed  authenticity  of  the  bible. 
False  testimony  is  always  good  against 
itself. 

Joshua,  according  to  the  first  chapter 
of  Joshua,  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  Moses  ;    he   was  moreover  a  military 

(man,  which  Moses  was  not;  and  lie 
continued  .is  ciiief  of  the  people  of 
Israel  25  years;  tDat  is,  from  the  time 
that  Moses  died,  which,  according  to 
the  Bible  chronology,   was   1451    years 

\  before  Christ,  until  1426  years  before 
Christ  when  according  to  the  same 
chronology,  Joshua  died.  \\  there- 
fore we  find  in  this  book,   said  to  have 

<  been  written  by  Joshua,  reference  to^flc/* 
\  dtnie  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  it  is 
^  evident    that    Joshua  could  n  it  be  the 

<  author ;  and  also  that  the  book  could 
c  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  time 
;  of  the  latest  fact  which  it  records.  As 
,'  to  the  character  of  the  bock,  it  is  horrid  ; 

<  it  is  a  military  history  of  rapine  and 
s  murder,  as  savage  and  brutal  as  those 
\  recorded  of  his  predecessor  in  villainy 
(  and  hypocrisy,  Moses ;  and  the  blasphe- 
^  ray  consists,  as  in  the  former  book,  in 
I  ascribing  those  deeds  to  the  orders  of 
I  the  Almighty. 

in  the  Hrst  place,  the  book  of  Joshua, 
;  as  is  the  case  in  the  preceding  books,  is 
I  written  in  the  third  person  ;  it  is  the 
;  historian  of  Joshua  that  speaks,  for  it 

<  would  have  been  absurd  and  vain  glori- 
>  ous  that  Joshua  should  say  of  himself, 
\  as  It  is  said  of  him  in  the  last  verse  of 

■j  the  sixth  chapter,  that  ""^  his  fame  t»as 
noised  throughout  all  the  conutrif"  I 
now  come  more  immediately  to  the 
proof. 

In  the  24th  chapter,  ver.  31,  it  is  said. 
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**And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  Joshua,  ami  all  the  days  of  the 
eldurs  that  over-lived  Joshiii.^'  Now,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  can  it  be 
Joshua  that  relates  what  people  had 
done  after  he  was  dead  ?  This  account 
must  not  only  have  been  written  by 
some  historian  that  lived  after  Joshua. 


it.  But  why  must  the  moon  stand  still  ? 
What  occasion  could  there  be  for  the 
moon-light  in  the  day  time,  and  that  too 
whilst  the  sun  shined  ?  As  a  poetical 
figure,  the  whole  is  well  enough  ;  it  is 
akin  to  that  in  the  son^  of  Deborah  and 
and  baruk,  The  stars  in  their  courses 
fon^ht  against  Sisera ;  but  it  is  inferior 


but  that  lived  also  after  the  elders  had     to  the  figurative  declaration  of  Mahomet, 

to  the  person  who  came  to  expostulate 
with  him  on  his  goinsis  on  ;  Wert  thou, 
said  he,  tu  comf  to  me  with  the  snnin  thi/ 


out-lived  Joshua. 

There  are  several  passages  of  a  gene- 
ral meaning  with  respect  to  time,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  book  of  Joshua,  right  hand,  and  the  moon  in  tht/  le/f,  it 
that  carries  the  time  in  which  the  book  shonld  not  after  mt/  career.  l'«>r  Joshua 
was  written  to  a  distance  from  the  time  \  to  have  exceeded  Mahomet,  he  should 
of  Joshua,  but  without  marking  by  ex-  \  have  put  the  sun  and  moon  one  in  each 
elusion  any  particular  time  as  in  the  ^  pocket,  and  carried  them  as  Guy  Faux 
passage  above  quoted.  In  that  passage  >  carried  his  dark  lanth  >rn,  and  taken 
the  time  that  intervened  between  the  !  them  out  to  shine  as  he  might  happen 
death  of  Joshua  and  the   death  of  the  :  to  want  them. 

elders  is  excluded  descriptively  and  ab-  ;  The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  are 
solutely,  and  the  evidence  substantiates  '  often  so  nearly  related  that  it  is  diflScult 
that  the  book  could  not  have  been  '  to  class  them  separately.  One  step  above 
written  till  after  the  death  of  the  last.      ;  the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous,   and 

But  though  the  passages  to  which  I  ■  one  step  above  the  ridiculous  makes  the 
allude,  and  which  1  am  going  to  quote,  |  sublime  again:  the  account  however, 
do  not  designate  any  particular  time  by  ■  abstracted  from  the  poetical  fancy, 
exclusion,  they  imply  a  time  far  more  ■;  shews  the  ignorance  of  Joihua,  for  he 
distant  from  the  days  of  Joshua,  than  is  should  have  cuiiiiuanded  the  earth  to 
contained  between  the  death  of  Joshua    have  stood  still. 

and  the  death  of  the  elders.  Such  is  ;  The  time  implied  by  the  expression 
the  passage,  chap.  x.  ver.  14  ;  where,  J  after  it,  that  is,  after  that  day,  being 
after  giving  an  account  that  the  sun  |  put  in  comparison  with  ail  the  time  that 
stood  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  |  passed  before  it,  must,  in  order  to  give 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  at  the  command  j  any  expressive  signification  to  the  pas- 
of  Joshua,  (a  tale  fit  only  to  amuse  chii-  j  sage,  mean  a  great  length  of  time: — for 
dren.)   the   passage  says — "  And    there  )  example,   it  would  be  ridiculous  to  have 


was  no  day  like  thar,  before  it,  nor  after 
it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  a  man." 


said  so  the  ne\t  day,  or  the  next  week, 
or  the  next  month,  or  the  next  year;  to 
give  therefore  meaning  to  the  passage. 


This  tale  of  the  sun  standing  still  upon  I  comparative  with  the  wonder  it  relates, 
mount    Gibeon,    and    the    moon   in    the  '  and  the  prior  time  it  alludes  to,  it  must 


valley  of  Ajalon,  is  one  of  those  fables 
that  detects  itself.  Such  a  circumstance 
could  not  have  happened  without  being 
known  all  over  the  world.  One  half 
would  have  wondered  why  the  sun  did 
not  rise,  and  the  other  why  it  did  not 
set  ;    and  the  tradition   of  it  would   be 

universal ;  whereas  there  is  not  a  nation  |  Joshua  burned  Ai,  and  made  it  an  heap 
in  the  world  that  knows  anything  about  |  for  ever,   a  desolation  unto  this  day;'* 
No.  5. 


mean  centuries  of  years ;  less  however, 
than  one,  would  be  trifling,  and  less  than 
two  would  be  barely  admissible. 

A  distant,  but  general  time,  is  also 
expressed  in  the  8th  chapter;  where, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  taking  the 
city    of  Ai,  it   is    said,  ver.  28,  "  And 
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and  ac^nin,  ver.  29,  whore  speaking  of  the 
king  o(  Ai,  whom  Joshua  had  hanged, 
and  buried  at  the  entering  of  the  gnte, 
it  is  said,  "And  he  raised  thereon  a 
great  heap  of  stones  which  remaineth 
unto  this  day,"  that  is  unto  the  day  or 
time  in  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  lived.  And  again  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  where,  after  speaking  of  the 
five  kings  whom  Joshua  had  hanged  on 
five  trees  and  then  thrown  in  a  cave,  it 
is  said,  "  And  he  laid  great  stones  on 
the  cave's  mouth,  which  renaain  unto 
this  very  day." 

In  enumerating  the  several  exploits  of 
Joshua,  and  ofthetriues,  and ofthe  places 
which  they  conquered  or  attempted,  it  is 
said,  chap.  xv.  ver.  6i,  "As  for  the  Jebu- 
sites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the 
children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them 
out ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  vnfo  this 
dayJ"  The  question  upon  this  passage 
is,  At  what  time  did  the  Jebusites  and 
the  children  of  Judah  dwell  together  at 
Jerusalem  ?  as  this  matter  occurs  again  in 
the  first  chapter  of  J  udges,  I  shall  reserve 
my  observations  till  I  come  to  that  part. 

Having  thus  shewn  from  the  book  of 
Joshua  itself,  without  any  auxiliary 
evidence  whatever,  that  Joshua  is  not  the 
author  of  that  book,  and  that  it  is  anony- 
mous, and  consequently  without  au- 
thority, I  proceed,  as  before-mentioned, 
to  the  book  of  Judges. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  anonymous  on 
the  face  of  it ;  and  therefore  even  the 
pretence  is  wanting  to  call  it  the  vvnrd 
of  God  ;  it  has  not  so  much  as  a  nomi- 
nal voucher  ;  it  is  altogether  fatherless. 

This  book  begins  with  the  same  ex- 
pression as  the  book  of  Joshua.  That 
of  Joshua  begins,  chap.  i.  ver.  1,  l^ow 
after  the  death  of  Masts,  &c.,  and  this  of 
Judges  begins,  ?iow  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  &c.  This,  and  the  similarity  of 
style  between  the  two  books,  indicate 
that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same 
author;  but  who  he  was,  is  altogether 
unknown  *  the  only  point  that  the  book 
proves   is    that  the   author    lived    long 


after  the  time  of  Joshua;  for  though  it 
begins  as  if  it  followed  immediately  alter 
his  death,  the  second  chapter  is  an 
epitome  or  abstract  of  the  whole  book, 
which,  according  to  the  bible  Chrono- 
logv,  extends  its  history  through  a  space 
of  306  years  ;  that  is,  from  the  death  of 
Joshua,  i426  years  before  Christ,  to  the 
death  of  Sampson,  1120  years  before 
Christ,  and  only  25  years  before  Saul 
went  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  was 
made  king,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  it  was  not  written  till 
the  time  of  David  at  least,  and  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  was  not  written  before 
the  same  time. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  the 
writer  after  announcing  the  death  of 
Joshua,  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened 
between  the  children  of  Judah  and  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
In  this  statement,  the  writer,  having 
abruptly  mentioned  Jtrusalein  m  the  7lh 
verse,  says  immediately  alter,  in  the  8th 
verse,  by  wav  of  explanation,  "  Now  the 
children  of  Judah  had  fought  against 
Jerusalem,  and  taken  it:"  consequently, 
this  book  could  not  have  been  written 
before  Jerusalem  had  been  taken.  The 
reader  will  recollect  the  quotation  I  have 
just  before  made  from  the  15th  chapter 
of  Joshua,  ver.  63,  where  it  is  said,  that 
the  JehusHes  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Judih  at  Jerusalem  at  this  day ;  mean- 
ing the  time  when  the  book  of  Joshua 

was  written. 

The  evidence  I  have  already  produced, 
to  prove  that  the  books  1  have  hitherto 
treated  of  were  not  written  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  nor  till 
many  years  after  their  death,  if  such 
persons  ever  lived,  is  already  so  abun- 
dant, that  1  can  afford  to  admit  this 
passage  with  less  weight  than  I  am 
entitled  to  draw  fri>ra  it.  For  the  case 
is,  that  so  far  as  the  Bible  can  be  cred- 
ited as  an  history,  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  not  taken  till  the  time  of  David ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  book  of  Joshua, 
and  of  Judges,  were  not  written  tillafier 
the    commencement    of    the    reign    of 


David,  which  was  370  years  after  the 
death  of  Joshua. 

The  name  of  the  city,  that  was  after 
wards  called  Jerusalem,  was  originally 
Jebus  or  Jebusi,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Jebusites.     The  account  of  David  s 
taking  this  citv  is  given  in  2  Samuel, 
chap.  V.  ver.   4,   &c  ;  also  m  1    Chron. 
chap.  xiv.  ver.  4.  &c.  There  is  no  mention 
in  anv    part  of  the  Bible  that  it   was 
ever    taken    before,    nor   any    account 
that  favours  such  an  opinion.     It  is  not 
said,  either  in  Samuel  or  in  Chronicles, 
that  thev  nlUrly  destroyed  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  that  they  Left  not  a  soul  to 
hreathe,  as  it  is  said  of  their  other  con- 
quests ;    and  the  silence  here  observed 
implies  that  it  was  taken  by  capitulation, 
and  that  the  Jebusites,  the  native  in- 
habitants, continued  to  live  in  the  place 
after  it  was  taken.    The  account,  there- 
fore, given  in  Joshua,  that  the  Jehusitts 
dwell  tvith  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jeru- 
salem at  this  day,   corresponds   to  no 
other  time  than  after  the  taking  the  city 
by  David. 

Having  now  shewn,  that  every  book 
in  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Judges,  is 
without  authenticity,  1  come  to  the 
book  of  Ruth,  an  idle  bungling  story, 
foolishly  told,  nobody  knows  by  whom, 
about  a  strolling  country  girl  creeping 
slilv  to  bed  to  her  cousin  Boaz.  Pretty 
stuff  indeed  to  be  called  the  word 
of  God  !  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  best 
books  in  the  Bible,  for  it  is  free  from 

murder  and  rapine. 

I  come  next  to  the  two  books  of 
Samuel,  and  to  show  that  those  books 
were  not  written  by  Samuel,  nor  till  a 
great  length  of  time  after  the  death  of 
Samuel ;  and  that  they  are.  like  all  the 
former  books,  anonymous,  and  without 

authority. 

To  be  convinced  that  these  books  have 
been  written  niQch  later  than  the  time 
of  Samuel,  and  consequently  not  by 
him,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  ac- 
count which'  the  writer  gives  of  Saul 
going  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  to 
his  interview   with   Samuel,  of  whom 


Saul  went  to  inquire  about  those  lost 
asses,  as  foolish  people  now-a-days  go 
to  a  conjurer  to  inquire  after  lost  things. 
The  writer,  in  relating  this  story  of 
Saul.  Samuel,  and  the  asses,  does  not 
tell  it  as  a  thine  tl.at  had  just  then  hap- 
pened, but  as  an  ancient  story  in  the  time 
this  writer  lived:  for  he  tells  it  in  the 
language  or  terms  used  at  the  time 
that  Samutl  lived,  which  obliges  the 
writer  to  explain  the  story  in  the  terms 
or  language  used  in  the  time  the  writer 

lived.  .  .  ,  . 

Samuel  in  the  account  given  ot  hira 
in  the  first  of  those  books,  chap  ix.  is 
cdWed  thrseei-:  and  it  is  by  this  term 
that  Saul  inquires  after  him,  ver.  11. 
"And  as  thev  (Saul  and  his  servant) 
went  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  they  found 
young  maidens  going  out  to  draw  water ; 
and  they  said  unto  them,  Is  the  seer 
here  ?    Saul  then  went  according  to  the 

direction  of  these  maidens,  and  met 
Samuel  without  knowing  him,  and  said 
unto  him  ver.  18,  "  Tell  me,  I  prav 
thee,  where  the  seers  house  is?  and 
Samuel  answered  Saul,  and  said,  /  am 

the  seer."  ,      ^  o  i 

As  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel 
relates    these    questions   atid  answers, 
in   the  language  or    manner  of  speak- 
ing  used  in   the    time    they   are  said 
to  have  been  spoken ;  and  as  that  man- 
ner of  speaking  was  out  of  use  when 
this  author  wrote,  he  found  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  understood, 
to   explain  the   terms  in   which   these 
questions  and  answers  are  spoken ;  and 
he  does  this  in  the  9th  verse,  where  he 
savs,    "  Before-time  in  Israel,  when  a 
man'  went  to  inquire  of  Goa,  thus  he 
spake.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  seer ;  for 
he  that  is  now  called   a  prophet,  was 
before-time  called  a  seer."     This  proves, 
:  as  I  have  before  said,  that  this  story  of 
Saul.   Samuel  and  the  asses,   was   an 
ancient  storv  at  the  time  the  book  of 
Samuel  was'written,    and  consequently 
that  Samuel  did  not  write  it,  and  that 
'  that  book  is  without  authenticity 
1      But  if  we  go  further  into  those  books. 
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the  evidence  is  still  more  positive  that 
Samuel  is  not  the  writer  of  them ;  for 
they  relate  things  that  did  not  happen 
till  several  years  after  the  death  of 
Samuel.  Samuel  died  before  Saul ;  for 
the  1st  Samuel,  chap,  xxviii.  tells,  that 
Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor  conjured 
Samuel  up  after  he  was  dead  ;  yet  the 
history  of  the  matters  contained  in  those 
books  is  extended  through  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Saul's  life,  and  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  life  of  David,  who  succeeded 
Saul.  The  account  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Samuel,  (a  thing  which  he 
could  not  write  himself)  is  related  in  the 

25th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel ; 

and  the  chronology  affixed  to  this  chap- 
ter makes  this  to  be  lOGO  years  before 
Christ ;  yet  the  history  of  this^r*^  book 
is  brought  down  to  i0o6  years  before 
Christ,  that  is  to  the  death  of  Saul, 
which  was  not  till  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Samuel. 

The  second  book  of  Samuel  begins 
with  an  account  of  things  that  did  not 
happen  till  four  years  after  Samuel  was 
dead  ;  for  it  begins  with  the  reign  of 
David,  who  succeeded  Saul,  and  it  goes 
on  to  the  end  of  David's  reign,  which 
was  forty- three  years  after  the  death  of 

Samuel ;  and  therefore  the  books  are  in 
themselves  positive  evidence  that  they 
were  not  vvritten  by  Samuel. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  books 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Bible,  to  which 
the  names  of  persons  are  affixed,  as 
being  the  authors  of  those  books,  and 
which  the  church,  styling  itself  the 
Christian  church,  has  imposed  upon  the 
world  as  the  writings  of  Moses,  Joshua 
and  Samuel ;  and  I  have  detected  and 
proved  the  falsehood  of  this  imposition. 
And  now  ye  priests  of  every  description, 
who  have  preached  and  written  ai^ainst 
the  former  part  of  the  Af^e  of  litason, 

what  have  ye  to  sav  ?  Will  ye,  with 
all  this  mass  of  evidence  against  you, 
and  staring  you  in  the  face,  still  have 
the  assurance  to  march  into  your  pul- 
pits, and  Continue  to  impose  these  books 
on  your  congregations,  as  the  works  of 


irtspiretl  penmen,  and  the  word  of  God, 
when  it  is  as  evident  as  demonstration 
can  make  tru'ch  appear,  that  the  persons 
who,  ye  say,  are  the  authors,  are  not 
the  authors,  and  that  ye  know  not  who 
the  authors  are.  What  shadow  of  pre- 
tence have  ye  now  to  produce,  for  con- 
tinuing the  blasphemous  fraud  ?  What 
have  ye  still  to  offer  against  the  pure  and 
moral  religion  of  Deism,  in  support  of 
your  system  of  falsehood,  idolatry,  and 
pretended  revelation  ?  Had  the  cruel 
and  murderous  orders,  with  which  the 
Bible  is  filled,  and  the  numberless  tor- 
turing executions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  consequence  of  those  orders, 
been  ascribed  to  some  friend,  whose 
memory  you  revered,  you  would  have 
glowed  with  satisfaction  at  detecting  the 
talseliood  of  the  charge,  and  gloried  in 
defending  his  injured  frame.  It  is  be- 
cause ye  are  sunk  in  the  cruelty  of 
superstition,  or  feel  no  interest  in  the 
honour  of  your  Creator,  that  ve  listen 
to  the  horrid  tales  of  the  Bible,  or  hear 
them  with  callous  indifference.  The 
evidence  1  have  produced,  and  shall  still 
produce  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to 
prove  that  the  Bible  is  without  authority, 
will,  whilst  it  wounds  the  stubbornnes 

of  a  priest,  relieve  and  tranquillize  the 
minds  of  millions  ;  it  will  free  them 
from  all  those  hard  thoughts  of  the  Al- 
mighty which  priest-craft  and  the  Bible 
had  infused  into  their  minds,  and  which 
stood  in  everlasting  opposition  to  all 
their  ideas  of  his  moral  justice  and 
benevolence. 

1  now  come  to  the  two  books  of 
Kings,  and  the  two  books  of  Chnmicles. 
Those  books  are  altogether  historical, 
and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  Jewish  kings,  who  in 
general  were  a  parcel  of  rascals :  but 
these  are  matters  with  which  we  have 
no  more  concern,  than  we  have  with  the 
Roman  emperors,  or  Homer's  account 
of  the  Trojan  war.  Besides  which,  as 
those  works  are  anonymous,  and  as 
we  know  nothing  of  the  writer,  or  of 
his  character,  it  ia  impossible  for  us  to 


know  what  degree  of  credit  to  give  to  the 
matters  related  therein.  Like  all  other 
ancient  histories,  they  appear  to  be 
a  jumble  of  fable  and  of  fact,  and  of 
probable  and  of  improbable  things, 
but  which  distance  of  time  and  place, 
and  change  of  circumstances  in  the 
world,  have  rendered  obsolete  and  un- 
interesting. 

The  chief  use  I  shall  make  of  those 
books,  will  be  that  of  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  and  with  other  parts 
of  the  Bible,  to  shew  the  confusion, 
contradiction,  and  cruelty,  in  this  pre- 
tended word  of  God 

The  first  book  of  Kings  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  which  according 
to  the  Bible  Chronology,  was  1015 
years  before  Christ,  and  the  second 
book  ends  588  years  before  Christ,  being 
a  little  after  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  taking 
Jerusalem,  and  conquering  the  Jews, 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.  The  two 
books  include  a  space  of  427  years. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  an 
history  of  the  same  times,  and  in  general 
of  the  same  persons,  by  another  author  ; 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  same  author  wrote  the  history  twice 
over.     The  first  book  of    Chronicles 

(after  giving  the  genealogy  from  Adam 
to  Saul,  which  takes  up  the  first  nine 
chapters)  begins  with  the  reign  of 
David;  and  the  last  book  ends,  as  in 
the  last  book  of  Kings,  soon  after  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  about  588  years  be- 
fore Christ.  The  two  last  verses  of  the 
last  chapter  bring  the  history  52  years 
more  forward,  that  is  to  536.  But 
these  verses  do  not  belong  to  the  book, 
as  1  shall  shew  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  book  of  Ezra. 

The  two  books  of  Kings,  besides  the 
history  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon, 
who  reigned  over  a//  Israel,  contain  an 
abstract  of  the  lives  of  seventeen  kings 
and  one  queen,  who  are  styled  kings 
of  Judah  ;  and  of  nineteen,  who  are 
styled  kings  on  Israel ;  for  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  immediately  on  the  death  of 


Solomon,  split  into  two  parties,  who 
chose  separate  kings,  and  who  carried 
on  most  rancorous  wars  against  each 
other. 

Those  two  books  are  little  more  than 
a  history  of  assassinations,  treachery  and 
wars.     The  cruelties  that  the  Jews  had 
accustomed    themselves  to   practise  on 
the   Canaanites,    whose   country   they 
had  savagely  invaded  under  a  preten- 
ded   gift    from    God,    they  afterwards 
practised   as  furiously  on    each  other. 
Scarcely  half  their  kings  died  a  natural 
death,   and   in  some   instances   whole 
families  were  destroyed  to  secure  pos- 
session to  the  successor,  who,   after  a 
few  years,   and   sometimes  only  a  few 
months,  or  less,  shared  the  same  fate.   In 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  an  account  is  given  of  two  baskets 
full  of  children's  heads,  70  in  number, 
being  exposed   at  the  entrance  of  the 
city  :  they  were  the  children  of  Ahab, 
and  were   murdered  by  the  orders   of 
Jehu,  whom  Elisha,  the  pretended  man 
of  God,   had  anointed  to  be    king  over 
Israel,  on  purpose  to  commit  this  bloody 
deed,   and  assassinate   his  predecessor. 
And  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of  M  ana- 
ham,  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel  who  had 
murdered  Shallum,  who  had  reigned  but 

one  month,  it  is  said,  2  Kmgs,  chap  xv. 
ver.  16,  that  Manaham  smote  the  city 
of  Tipsah,  because  they  opened  not  the 
city  to  him,  and  all  the  women  thai  were 
thei  tin  that  were  with  child  he  ripped  up. 
Could  we  permit  ourselves  to  suppose 
that  the  Almighty  would  distinguiaii  any 
nation  of  people  by  the  name  of  his 
chosen  people,  we  must  suppose  that 
people  to  have  been  an  example  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  purest  piety 
and  humanity,  and  not  such  a  nation 
of  ruffians  and  cut-throats  as  the  ancient 
Jews  were;  a  people,  who,  corrupted 
by,  and  copying  after,  such  monsters 
and  impostors  as  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  and  David,  had  distin- 
guished themselves  above  all  others,  on 
the  face  of  the  known  earth  for  bar- 
barity and  wickedness.     If  we  will  not 
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stubbornly  shut  our  eyes,  and  steel  our 
hearts,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in 
gpite  of  all  that  long  established  super 
stition  imposes  upon  the  mind,  that  the 
flattering  appellation  of  his  chosen  people 
IS  no  other  than  a  lie,  which  the  priests 
and  leaders  of  the  Jews  had  invented,  to 
cover  the  baseness  of  their  own  charac- 
ters ;  and  which  Christian  priests,  some- 
times as  corrupt  and  olteu  as  cruel,  have 
professed  to  believe. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  a 
repetition  of  tiie  same  crime  ;  but  the 
history  is  broken  in  several  places  by 
the  author  leaving  out  the  reign  of  some 
of  their  kings ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Kings,  there  is  such  a  frequent 
transition  from  kmgs  of  Judah  to  kmgs 
of  Israel,  and  from  kings  of  Israel  to 
kings  of  Judah,  that  tlie  narrative  is  ob 
scure  in  the  reading.  In  the  same  book, 
the  history  sometimes  contradicts  itself: 
for  example,  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  chap,  i  ver.  8,  we  are  told,  but 
in  rather  ambiguous  terms,  that  after  the 
death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  Jeho- 
rara,  or  Joram,  (who  was  of  the  house 
of  Ahab,)  reigned  in  his  stead  in  the 
second  t;enr  of  Jehoram,  or  Jorara,  son 
of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  ;  and  in 
chap.  viii.  ver.  16,  of  the  same  book,  it 
is  said,  and  in  the  fifth  rjeav  of  Joram, 
the  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  Jehos- 
haphat being  then  king  of  Judah,  began 
to  rei!j;n  ;  that  is  one  chapter  says  Jo- 
rara of  Judah  began  to  reign  in  the 
second  year  of  Joram  of  Israel ;  and  the 
other  chapter  says,  that  Joram  of  Israel 
began  to  reign  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram 
of Judah. 

Several  of  the  most  extraordinary  mat- 
ters related  in  one  history,  as  having  hap- 
pened during  the  reign  of  such  and  such 
of  their  kings,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Other,  in  relating  the  reign  of  the  same 
king  :  for  exam|)le,  the  two  first  rival 
kings,  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  were 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam :  and  in  1 
Kings,  chap,  xii  and  xiii.  an  account  is 
given  of  Jeroboam  making  an  ottering 
oi  burnt  inceiise,  and  that  a  man,  who 


is  there  called  a  tnan  of  God,  cried  out 
against  the  altar,  chap  xiii.  ver.  2,  "O 
altar!  altar!  thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Re- 
hold  a  child  shall  be  born  to  the  house 
of  David,  Josiah  by  name  ;  and  upon 
thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests  of  the  high 
place,  and  burn  incense  upon  thee,  and 
men's  bones  shall  be  burnt  up:m  thee." 
—Ver.  3,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
king  Jeroboam  heard  the  saying  of  the 
man  of  God,  which  had  cried  against 
the  altar,  in  Bethel,  that  he  put  forth 
I  his  hand  from  the  altar,  saying.  Lay 
\  hold  on  him ;  and  his  hand  which  he 
j  put  out  against  him  dried  up,  so  that  he 

could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him.'' 
I      (Joe  would  think  that  such  an  extra- 
I  ordinary  case  as  tiiis,  (which  is  spoken 
I  of  as  a  judgment,)   happening   to  the 
I  chief  of  one  of  the  parties,   and  that  at 
\  the  first  moment  of  the  separation  of  the 
\  Israelites  into  two  nations,   would,  if  it 
had  been  true,   been  recorded  in    both 
histories.       But   though    men   in    laler 
times  have  believed  all  that  the  prophets 
have  said  unto  them,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  these   prophets,  or  historians  be- 
lieved tach  other  :   they  knew  each  other 

too  WfU. 

A  long  account  is  also  given  in  Kings 
a'»out  Elijah.  It  runs  through  several 
chaj)ters,  and  concludes  with  telling,  2 
Kings,  chap.  li.  ver.  11,"  And  it  came 
I  to  pass,  as  thev  (Elijah  and  Elisha)  still 
I  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold  there 
I  appeared  a  chariot  i>f  fire,  and  horses  of 
Ifire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder, 
and  Elijah  ivent  up  by  a  uhirltvind  into 
hfuven."  Hum!  this  the  author  of 
Chronicles,  miraculous  as  the  story  is, 
makes  no  mention  of,  though  he  men- 
tions Elijah  byname;  neither  does  he 
say  any  thing  "f  the  story  related  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  same  book  of 
Kings,  of  a  parcel  of  children  calling 
Elisha  ^u/rf/irrtrf,  bald  head:  and  that 
this  man  of  God,  ver.  24,  "  turned  back 
and  looked  upon  them,  and  cursed  them 
in  tlie  name  of  the  Lord,  and  there  came 
forth  two  she- hears  out  of  the  wood, 
and  tore  forty   and    two    children  of 


them."  He  also  passes  over  in  silence  ;  instance^at  most,and tl^"«fJ^/>  «^  ^^^^^ 
the  story  told,  2  Kmgs,  chap.  x.ii.  none  ot  the  rest  are  so  much  a.  spoken 
hat  Xn  thev  were  bufv  n.  a  man  in  of,  or  even  the.r  existence  hinted  at: 
hfsrDulchre' where  Klisha  had  been  \  though,  according  to  the  Bible  chrono- 
Luri  d,'  it  h  p'pened  that  the  dead  man.  \  logy,  they  lived  w.thin  the  time  t^ose 
a.  the;  were  Sting  h.m  down,  (ver  2  U  I  ^^Z^r^  ul^'^Z:^^ 


••  touched  the   bones  of  Elisha,  and  he, 

(the  dead  man)  revived  and  stood  on  his 

feet:'      The    story    does    not    tell    us 


f.rt"      The    story    does    not    ten    us     iuli.c.  v^-,,^....— r 

•whether    hev  bur  ed  the  man.   notwith-    and    pnests,    and   commentators,   have 
wneiner  tncy  uuncw  ^.  .^^^c^ntaA  fViPm  in  he.  how  can  it 


Standing  he  revived  and  stood  upon  his 
feet,  or  drew  him  up  agam.  Upon  all 
these  stories,  the  writer  of  Chronicles  is 
as  silent  as  any  writer  of  the  present 
day,  who  did  not  chuse  to  be  accused  of 
lying,  or  at  least  romancing,  would  be 
about  stories  of  the  same  kind 


long  before.  If  those  prophets,  as  they 
are  "called,  were  men  of  such  importance 
in  their  day,  as  the  compilers  of  the  Bible, 


since  represented  them  to  be,  how  can  it 
be  accounted  for,  that  not  one  of  these  hia- 
turies  should  say  anvthing  about  them  ? 
Toe  history  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  of  Chronicles  is  brougiit  forward,  as 
1  have  already  said,  to  the  year  588 
before  Christ;'it  will  therefore  be  proper 


out  stories  of  the  same  kmd.  o^'^ie  v..u.=.,  ..  -  w. .  ....r.^hets 

But.    however,   these   two  historians    to    examine,    which  of  the=e   p.ophets 


may  diflTer  from  each  other,  with  respect 
to  the  tales  related   by   either,   thev  are 


lived  before  that  period. 

Herefollowsatable  of  all  the  prophets, 


to  tne  tales  reiaieu    oy    tiLum,    -..v.,  «.-  ,    -         .  ,;^,     tVio,-  I  v.-ri  Hp 

silent  alike  with  respect  to  those  men  with  the  times  in  which  they  Ived  be- 
styled  p  ophi  vvhc  se  writings  fill  up  fore  Christ,  according  to  the  Chrono- 
Seattr,  art  of  the  Bible,  Isa^h,  who  logy  affixed  to  the  hrst  chapter  of  each 
ivedrthe  time  of  Hezekiah,  is  men-  of  the  books  of  the  prophets  :  and  aJso 
tioned  m  Kings,  and  again,  in  Chroni-  i;  of  the  number  f^.^^^'-VJ^j^Chn  p^^^^^^^ 
cles,  when  those  histories  are  speaking  fore  the  books  of  King,  and  Chroucles 
of  that  reign,  but,  except  in  one  or  two  {  were  written. 

Table  of  the   ProphHs,  with  the  time  in  which  the,,  lived  before  Christ,    and  als» 
before  the  boohs  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were  written. 
Years    lYrs.  bef. 
Names.  before  |Kings  & 


Observations. 


after  the  year 
^  588 


Christ. 
760 

629 

595 
607 

785 
800 

789 
789 

862 
750 
713 
620 
630 


Chron. 
172 

41 

7 

19 

97 

212 

199 

199 
274 
162 
125 
38 
24 


Isaiah 

Jeremiah 

Ezekiel 
Daniel 
Hosea 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 

Jonah 

Micah 

Nahum 

liabakkuk 

Zephaniah 

llaggai 

Ztihariah 

Malachi  _ 

"MbTTRTng,,  chap.  xiv.  ver  25,  the  name  i  «toratioo  of  a  tract  of  land  by  Jeroboam,  but 
of  Jonah  .«    mentioned  on  account  of   the  re-  \  nothing  further  u   .aiJ   of  h.m,  nor    .s   aoy 


mentioned. 

C  mentioned  only  in  last  chapter 

I  of  Chronicles. 

not  mentioned. 

not  mentioned. 

not  mentioned. 

not  mentioned. 

not  mentioned. 

not  mentioned. 

see  the  notp.* 

not  mentioned. 
I  not  mentioned. 
j  not  mentioned. 

not  mentioned. 
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This  table  is  either  not  very  honour- 
able for  the  Bible  historians,  or  not  very  \ 
honourable  for  the  Bible  prophets  ;  and  [ 
I  leave  to  priests,  and  commentators,  '; 
who  are  very  learned  in  little  things,  to  \ 
settle  the  point  u(  etiquette  between  the 

two ;  and  to  assign  a  reason,  whv  the  > 
authors  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  have  | 
treated  those  prophets,  whom  in  the  for-  \ 
mer  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  I  have  \ 
considered  as  puets,  with  as  much  do-  \ 
grading  silence  as  any  historian  of  the  \ 
present  day  would  treat  Peter  Pindar. 
I  have  one  observation  more  to  make 

on  the  book  of  Chronicles  !  after  which 
I  shall  pass  on  to  review  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Bible 

In  my  observations  on  the  br'ok   of 
Genesis,  I   have  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  36th  chapter,  ver.    31,    which  evi- 
dently refers  to  a  time,  after  that  kings 
began  to  reign  over  the  children  of  Israel ; 
and  I  have  shewn,  that  as  this  verse  is 
verbatim   the  same  as    in   Chronicles, 
chap.  i.  ver.  43,  where  it  stands  consis- 
tently with  the  order  of  history,  which 
in  Genesis  it  does  not,  the  verse  in  Ge- 
nesis,  and  a   great   part  of  the   3Gth 
chapter,  have  been  taken  from    Chroni- 
cles :     and   that   the   book    cf   Genesis,  $ 
though  it  is  placed  first  in  the  Bible,  | 
and  ascribed  to  Moses,  has  been  raanu-  I 
factured  by  some  unknown  person,  after  ^ 
the   book  of    Chronicles   was  written,  ^ 
which  was  not  until  at  least  eight  hun-  I 
dred  and  sixty  years  after  the  time  of  ] 
Moses.  i 

The  evidence  I  proceed  by,  to  sub-  j 
Btantiate  this,  is  regular  and  it  has  in  it  [ 
but  two  stages.  First,  as  1  have  a  I  read  v  ] 
stated,  that  the  passage  in  (jenesis  | 
refers  itself  for  time  to  Chronicles ;  \ 
secondly,  that  the  book  of  Chronicles,  i 
to  which  this  passage  refers  itself,  was  J 
not  begun  to  be  written  until  at  least  \ 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the 
time  of  Moses.     To  prove  this,  we  have 


-~^ .-^     t 


alianioD  made  to  the  book  of  Jonah,  nor  to 
liis  expedition  to  Nineveh,  nor  to  his  encoun- 
ter with  the  whale.  ) 


only  to  look  into  the  thirteenth  verse  of 
the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles,  where  the  writer,  in  giving 
the  genealogy  of  the  descendant  of 
David,  mentions  Zedekiah  ;  and  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Zedekiah.  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered  Jerusalem  588  years 
before  Christ,  and  consequently  naore 
than  860  years  after  AJoses  Those 
who  have  superstitiously  boasted  of  the* 
antiquity  of  the  Bi'>le,  and  particularly 
of  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  have 
done  it  without  examination,  and  with- 
out any  other  authority  than  that  of  one 

credulous  man  telling  it  to  another:  for, 
so  far  as  historical  and  chronological 
evidence  applies,  the  very  first  book  in 
the  Bible  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  book 
of  Homer,  by  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  is  about  the  same  age  with 
iEsop's  Fables. 

I  am  not  contending  for  the  morality 
of  Homer  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  think  it 
a  book  of  false  glory,  tending  to  inspire 
immoral  and  mischievous  notions  of 
honour:  and  with  respect  to  i£sop, 
though  the  moral  is  in  general  just,  the 
fable  is  often  cruel ;  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  fable  d -es  more  injury  to  the  heart, 
especially  in  a  child,  than  the  moral 
does  tood  to  the  judgment. 

Having  now  dismissed  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  1  come  to  the  next  in  course, 
the  book  of  Ezra. 

As  one  proof  among  others  I  shall 
produce,  to  shew  the  disorder  in  which 
this  pretended  word  of  Cod,  the  Bible, 
has  been  put  together,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  who  the  author  were,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  three  first  verses  in 
ICzra  and  the  two  last  in  Chronicles  ; 
for  by  what  kind  of  cutting  and  shuffling 
has  it  been,  that  the  three  first  verses  in 
Ezra  should  be  the  two  last  verses  of 
Chronicles,  or  that  the  two  last  in 
Chronicles  should  be  the  three  first  in 
Kzra?  Either  the  authors  did  not 
know  their  own  works,  or  the  compiler* 
did  not  know  the  authors. 
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Tuo  lust  Verses  of  Chronicles. 

Ver.  22.  Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cy- 
rus, king  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah, 
might  be  ace  implished,  the  Lord  stir- 
red up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it 
also  iu  writing,  saying, 

23.  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath  the 
Lord  God  of  heaven  given  me  :  and  he 
hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 

in  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah.  Who 
is  there  among  you  of  his  people .'  the 
Lord  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him 
go  up. 


The  last  verse  in  Chronicles  is  broken 
abruptly,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  a 
phrase  with  the  word  up,  without  signi- 
fying to  what  place.  This  abrupt  break, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  same  verses  in 
different  books,  shew,  as  1  have  already 

*  I  observed  as  I  passed  along,  several 
broken  and  henseless  passages  in  the  Bible, 
without  thinking  them  of  const-quence  enough 
to  be  introduced  in  the  body  of  the  work  ; 
Bucb  as  that.  1  Samuel,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  1. 
where  it  is  said,  ''Saul  reigned  one  jOir; 
and  when  lie  had  reigned  two  years  over 
Israel,  Saul  chose  him  three  thousand  men 
Ac."  The  first  part  of  the  verse,  that  Saul 
re.jfned  one  year,  has  no  sense,  since  it  does 
not  tell  us  what  Saul  did,  nor  say  any  thing 
of  what  happened  at  the  end  of  that  one  year  ; 
and  it  is  besides,  mere  absurdity  to  say  he 
reigned  one  year,  whtn  the  very  next  phrase 
»ay»  he  had  reigned  two;  for  if  he  had  reigned 
two,  it  was  impossible  not  to  have  reigned  one. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  Jo-^hua,  chap. 
V.  wliere  the  writer  tells  us  a  story  of  an 
angel  (for  such  the  table  of  contents,  at  the 
bead  of  the  chapter,  calls  him)  appearing  unto 
Joshua  ;  and  the  story  ends  abruptly,  and 
without  any  conclusion.  The  stoiy  is  as  fol- 
lows: —  Ver.  13.  "And  it  came  to  pass, 
wiitn  Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lift  up  his 
6 


Three  first  Verses  of  Ezra. 

Ver.  L  Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cy- 
rus, king  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  might 
be  fulfilled,  the  Lordstirred  up  the  spirit 
of  Cyrus,  kirn^  of  Persia,  that  he  made 
a  proclamation  throughout  all  his 
kingdom,  and  put  it  also  into  writing 
saying, 

2  Thus  saith  Cyrus  king  of  Persia, 
The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me 
ail  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  and  he 
hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah. 

3.  Who  is  thfre  among  you  of  all  his 
people?  his  (Jod  be  with  him,  and  let 
him  go  up  to  JiiuMi/em,  u/iivh  is  iu 
Jud'ih,  nnd  fiuild  the  house  of  die  I  ord 
God  of  hract,  (  he  is  the  God  J  which 
is  in  Jerusalem. 

said,  the  disorder  and  ignorance  in 
which  the  Bible  has  been  put  together, 
and  that  the  compilers  of  it  had  no  au- 
thority for  what  they  were  doing,  nor  we 
any  authority  for  believing  what  they 
have  done.* 

eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  there  stood  a 
man  over  against  him  w  tli  his  sword  drawn 
in  his  hand  :  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and 
said  unto  him.  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  ad- 
versaries?" Verse  14,  **  And  he  said,  Nav  ; 
but  as  captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  am  I 
now  come.  Ami  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  »o 
the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said  unt*i 
him.  what  saith  toy  Lord  unto  his  servant?" 
Ver.  15,  ''And  the  captain  of  the  Lord's 
host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  olF 
thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  stand- 
est  is  holy.  And  Joshua  did  so." — And  whit 
then  ?  nothing  :  for  here  the  story  ends,  and 
the  chapter  too. 

Either  this  story  is  broken  oflf  in  the  middle, 
or    it  is  a  story  told  by  some  Jtewish  humour- 
ist   in  ridicule  of  Joshua's  pretenocd  mission 
from  God  :   and  the  compilers   of  the   Bible 
not  perceiving  the  design  of  the  story,   hare 
told   it  as  a  serious  matter.      As  a  story   of 
'  humour  and  ridicule,    it   has  a  great  deal   of 
I  point ;    for  it   pompously  introduces  an  angel 
1  lu  the  6gure  of  a  mau,  with  a  drawn  sword  la 
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The  only  thing  that  has  any  appear-  \  chapter  of  F.zra,  the  writer  gives  a  list 


ance  of  certainty  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  is 
the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  which 
was  immediately  alter  the  return  of  tlie 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
about  536  years  before  Christ.  Ezra 
(who,  accordint?  to  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators,  is   the  same   person   as   is 


of  the  tribes  and  families,  and  of  the 
precise  number  of  souls  of  each  that  re- 
turned from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  :  and 
this  enrollment  of  the  persons  so  return- 
ed, appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  objects  for  writing  the  book  : 
but  in  this  there  is  an  error  that  destroys 


called  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha)    was  {  the  intention  of  the  undertaking, 
one   of  the  persons  who  returned,   ana  \       The  writer   begins  his  enrollment  in 
who,  it  is  probable,  wrote  the  account  ;  the  followinij  manner  :  Chap.  ii.  ver.  3, 
of  that  affair.     Neheraiah,  whose  book  ^-  "The  children  of  Parosli,  two  thousand 
follows  next  to  Ezra,  was  another  of  the  5  one  hundred  seventy  and  four."     Verse 
returned  persons;    and  who,  it  is  also  U,  "The  children  of  Shephatiah,  three 
probable,  wrote  the  account  of  the  same  |  hundred  seventy  and  two.''     And  in  this 
affair,  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name,  j  manner  he  proceed  through  all  the  fani- 
But  those  accounts  are  nothing  to  us,    ilies  ;  and  in  the  64ch  verse,  he  makes  a 
nor  to  any  other  persons,  unless  it  be  to  v  total  and  savs,   the  whole  conijrei^ation 
theJews,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  their  I  together  was  forti/  and  two   tliuumiul 
nation  ;  and  there  is  just  as  much  ot  the  \  three  linndred  and  ihr  escore. 
word  of  Ciod  in  those  books,  as  there  is  j      But  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of 
in  any  of  the  histories  of   Fiamce.  or    casting  up  the  several   particulars,    will 
Rapin's  History  of  England,  or  the  his-     Hnd  that   the  total   is   hut  29.818  ;    so 
tory  of  any  other  country.  phat  the  error  is  12.542*     What  cer- 

But   even    in  matters    of    historical  ',  tainty  then  can  there  be   in  the   Bible 


record,  neither  of  those  writers  are  to 
be  depended    upon.       In    the    second 


^  for  any  thing  ? 
Nehemiah,  in 


like  manner,   gives  a 


his  hand,    before  whom  Joshua  falU  on   his  ) 
face   to  the    edrth,    and   worships   (which  is 
contrary  to  their  second  commaodment;)  and 
then  this  most  iinpurtant  embassy  from  heaven 
ends    in   tellinir    Joshua   to   pull  off  his  shoe. 


It  is  rertain,  however,  that  the  Jews  did 
not  credit  every  thing  their  leaders  to!  J  them, 
a-*  appears  from  the  cavalier  manner  in  which 
they  speak  of  Moses,  when  he  was  gone  into 
the  mount.      "  As  for  this    Moses,   say  they, 

It  aught  as  well  have  told  him  to  pull  up  his     we  wot  not  what  is  become  ot  him."     E.xod. 

breeches.  |  ^i^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^    j  _ 


Particulars  of  the  f  ami  lies  from  the  second  chapter  of  Ezra. 


Chap.  ii. 

lit.  forw. 

11,577 

Bt.  furw. 

J       ./■        — 

15,783  Bt.  forw. 

19,444 

Ver.  3 

2172 

Ver.  13 

666  Ver.  23 

128  Ver.  33 

725 

4 

372 

14 

2036 

24 

42 

34 

345 

.5 

775 

15 

454 

25 

743 

35 

3630 

6 

2812 

16 

98 

26 

621 

36 

973 

7 

1254 

17 

323 

27 

122 

37 

1052 

8 

945 

18 

112 

28 

223 

38 

1247 

9 
10 

•  1 

760 
642 

19 

20 

2.13 
95 

29 
30 

52 

156 

39 

40 

1017 

74 

11 
12 

6>3 

1222 

21 

22 

123 
56 

31 
32 

1254 
3,0 

41 

42 
58 
60 

Total 

•  * 

128 
139 
392 
652 

11.577 

15,783 

19,444 

29,818 

list  of  the  returned  families  and  of  tlie 
nu.nber  of  each  family.  He  begins  as 
in  Ezra,  by  saying,  chap.  vii.  ver.  8, 
"  The  children  of  Parosh,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two;"  and 
so  on  through  all  the  famlies.  The  list 
differs  in  several  of  the  particulars  from 
that  of  Ezra.  In  the  66th  verse,  Nehe- 
raiah makes  a  total,  and  savs  as  Ezra 
had  said,  "The  whole  congregation  to- 
gether was  forty  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  threescore."  But  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  list  make  a  total  but  of 
31,089,  so  that  the  error  here  is  11,271. 
These  writers  may  do  well  enough  fur 
Bible-makers,  but  not  for  any  thing 
where  truth  and  exactness  is  necessary. 
Tne  next  book  in  course  is  the  book  of 
Esther.  I  f  madam  Esther  thought  it  anv 
honour  to  offer  herself  as  a  kept  mis- 
tress to  Ahasuerus,  or  as  a  rival  to  Queeij 
Vashti,  who  had  refused  to  come  to  a 
drunken  king,  in  the  midst  o*  a  drunken 
company,  to  be  made  a  show  of,  (for 
the  account  says  they  iiad  been  drinking 
seven  days,  and  were  merry,)  let  Esther 
and  Mordecai  look  to  that,  it  is  no 
business  of  ours ;  at  least,  it  is  none  of 
raine;  besides  which,  the  story  has  a 
great  deal  the  appearance  of  being  fabu- 
lous, and  is  also  anonymous.  1  pass  on 
to  the  b«)okof  Job. 

The  book  of  Job  differs  in  character 
from  all  the  books  we  have  hitherto  pas- 
sed over.  Treachery  and  murder  make 
no  part  of  this  book ;  it  is  the  medita- 
tions of  a  mind  strongly  impressed  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  and  by 
turns  sinking  under,  and  struggling 
against  the  pressure.  It  is  a  highly 
wrought  composition,  between  willing 
submission  and  involuntarily  discontent; 
and  shews  man  as  he  sometimes  is, 
more  diisposed  to  be  resigned  than  he  is 
capable  of  being.  Patience  has  but  a 
small  share  in  the  character  of  the  per 
son  of  wiiom  the  book  treats;  on  the 
contrary,  his  grief  is  often  impetuous; 
but  he  still  endeavours  to  keep  a  guard 
upon  ir,  and  seems  determined,  in  the 
midst   of  accumulating  ills,  to  impose 


upon  himself  the  hard  duty  of  content- 
ment. 

1  have  spoken  in  a  respectful  man- 
ner of  the  book  of  Job  in  the  former  part 
of  the  Age  of  Reason,  but  without 
knowing  at  that  time  what  I  have  learned 
since  ;  which  is,  that  from  all  the  evi- 
dence that  can  be  collected,  the  book  of 
Job  does  not  belong  to  'he  Bible. 

I  have  seen  the  opinion  of  two  He- 
brew commentators,  Abenezra  and 
Spinosa,  upon  this  subject ;  they  both 
say  that  the  book  of  Job  carries  no  in- 
ternal evidence  of  being  an  Hebrew- 
book  :  that  the  genius  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  the  drama  of  the  piece,  are 
not  Hebrew  ;  that  it  has  been  translated 
from  another  language  into  Hebrew ; 
and  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  a 
Gentile  ;  that  the  character  represented 
under  the  name  of  Satan  (which  is  the 
first  and  only  time  this  name  is  menti- 
oned in  the  Bible)  does  not  correspond 
to  any  Hebrew  idea  ;  and  that  the  two 
convocations  which  the  Deitv  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  of  those,  whom  the 
poem  calls  sons  of  God,  and  the  famili- 
arity which  this  supposed  Satan  is  stated 
to  have  with  the  Deity,  are  in  the  same 
case. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the 
book  shesvs  itself  to  be  the  produc'ioii 
of  a  mind  cultivated  in  science,  which 
the  Jews  so  far  from  being  fam  )us  for, 
were  very  ignorant  of.  The  allusions 
to  objects  ot  natural  philosophy  are 
frequent  and  strong,  and  are  of  a  differ- 
ent cast  to  any  thing  in  the  books  known 
to  be  Hebrew.  The  astronomical  names 
Pleiades,  Orion,  and  Arcturus,  are  Greek, 
and  not  Hebrew,  names  ;  and  as  it  does 
not  appear  from  anything  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  knew 
any  thing  of  astronomy,  or  that  they 
studied  it,  they  had  no  translation  of 
those  names  into  their  own  language, 
but  adopted  the  names  as  they  found 
them  in  the  poem. 

That  the  Jews  did  translate  the  literary 
productions  of  the  Gentile  nations  into 
the  Hebrew  language,  and   mix  them 
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with  their  own,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
the  thirty-first  chapter  of   Proverbs  is 
an  evidence  of  this  ;  it  is  there  said,  ver. 
1.       Tlie  word  of  hiiis^    Lemuel,    the 
prophecy  which  his  mother  tau(rht  him. 
This  verse  stands  as   a  preface  to  the 
])roverbs  that  follow,  and  which  are  not 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  but  of  Lemuel : 
and  Lemuel  was  not  one  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  nor  of  Judah,  but  of  some  other 
country,  and  consequently  a  Gentile. 
The  Jews,    however,    have   adopted  his 
proverbs,   and   as  they  cannot  give  any 
account  who  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job  was,    nor   how   they  came  by  the 
book  ;  and  as  it  differs  in  character  from 
Hebrew  writings,  and  stands  totally  un- 
connected  with  every  other  book  and 
chapter  in  the  Bible  before  it,  and  after 
it,  it  has  all  the  circumstantial  evidenceof 
being  originally  a  book  of  the  Gentiles  ?* 
The  Bible  makers,  and  those  regula- 
tors of  time,  the  Bible  chronologists, 
appear  to  have  been  at  a  loss  where  to 
place,  and  how  to  dispose  of  the  book  of 
Job :  for  it  contains  no  one  historical 
circumstance,   nor  allusion  to  any,  that 
might  serve  to  determine  its  place  in  the 
Bible.     But  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  these  men  to  have  infor- 
med the  world  of  their  ignorance  ;  and 
therefore  they  have  affixed  it  to  the  sera 
of  1520  years  before  Christ,  which  is 
during  the  time   the    Israelites  were  in 
Egypt,  and  for  which  they  have  just  as 

*     The    prayer    known    by   the    name    of 
Agur's  prayer,   in  the  SOth  chapter  of  Pro- 
verbs,  iinme<iiatfly  preceding   the  proverbs  of 
Lemuel,  ami  which  i-*  the  only  s-nsible,  well- 
conreivtd,    and    well-expressed  prayer  in    the 
Bible,    has  much  the  appearance  of  being    a 
prayer  taken  from   the  (ientiles.      Tne  name 
of  Agur  occurs  on  no  other  occasion  than  this  ; 
and    he    is    introduced,    together    with     the 
prayer   ascribed   to  him.    in  the  same  manner 
and  nearly  in  the  same  words    that  Lt-muel 
and  his  proverbs  are  introduced  in  the  chapter  i 
that  follows.      The    tirst    verse  of  the    SOth  | 
chapter  says,    •'  The  words  of  Agur.  the  son  I 
of  Jdkehp,  even  the  prophecy  ;"  here  the  word  \ 


I  much  authority,  and  no  more  than  C 
\  should  have  for  saying  it  was  a  thousand 
(  years  before  that  period.  The  probability, 

however,  is,  that  it  is  older  than  any 
I  book  in  the  Bible:  and  it  is  the  only 
I  one  that  can  be  read  without  indignation, 

or  disgust. 

We  know  nothing  of  what  the  ancient 
;  Gentile  world  (as  it  is  called)  was  before 
I  the  time  of  the  Jews,  whose  practice 
I  has  been  to  calumniate  and  blacken  the 

;  character  of  all  other  nations  ;  and  it  is 
I  from  the  Jewish  accounts  that  we  have 
learned  to  call  them  heathens.  But  as 
far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  they 
were  a  just  and  moral  people,  and  not 
addicted,  like  the  Jews,  to  cruelty  and 
revenge,  but  of  whose  profession  of  faith 
we  are  unacquainted.  It  appears  to 
have  been  their  custom  to  personify 
both  virtue  and  vice,  by  statues  and  im- 
ages, as  is  done  now-a-da\s  both  bv 
statuary  and  by  painting;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that  they  worship- 
ped them  any  more  than  we  do.  I  pass 
on  to  the  book  of 

Psalms,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  much  observation.  Some  of 
them  are  moral,  and  others  are  very  re- 
vengeful, and  the  greater  part  relates  to 
certain  local  circumstances  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  at  the  time  thev  were  writ- 
ten, with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
It  is,  however,  an  error,  or  an  imposi- 
tion, to  call  thera  the  Psalms  of  David  : 


prophecy  is  used  with  the  same  application  it 
has  in  the  foliowina;  chapter  of  Lemuel  uncon- 
nected with  any  thing  of  prediction.  The 
prayer  of  Ajrur  is  in  the  Sth  and  9th  verses, 
"  ^*-mnve  far  from  me  vanitt/  and  lies ;  r/ive 
me  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  bat  feed  me 
with  food  coiiveni'int  for  me;  lest  I  he 
full  and  deny  thee,  ana  say.  Who  is  the 
Lord?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take 
the  name  of  my  God  in  vain. ' '  This  has  not 
any  of  the  marks  of  being  a  Jewish  prayer, 
tor  the  Jews  never  prayed  but  when  they  were 
in  trouble,  and  never  for  any  thing  but 
victory,  vengeance  and   riches. 
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they  are  a  collection,  as  song-books  are 
now  a-days,  (rom  different  song  writers, 
who  lived  at  different  times.  The 
I37th  Psalra  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten till  more  than  400  years  after  the 
time  of  David,  because  it  is  written  in 
commemoration  of  an  event,  the  captivity 
of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  which  did  not 
happen  till  that  distance  of  time.  "  Hy 
the  rivers  of  Bahylon  we  sot  down  ;  yea. 
we  wept  when  we  rememhered  Zioii.  We 
hanged  our  harps  upon  the  tvill'-irs,  in 
the  midst  therfof;  for  thtrf  they  that 
carried  vs  away  captive,  required  of  us  a 
snniT,  saying,  sing-  ns  one  of  the  songs  of\ 
Zion"  As  a  man  would  say  to  an 
American,  or  to  a  Frenchman,  or  to  an 
Englishman,  sing  us  one  of  your  Ameri- 
can songs,  or  your  French  songs,  or 
your  I'^n^lisli  songs.  This  remark  with 
respect  to  the  time  this  psalm  was  writ- 
ten, is  of  no  other  use  than  to  shew 
(among  others  already  mentioned)  the 
general  imposition  the  world  has  been 
under,  with  respect  to  the  authors  of  the 
Bible.  No  regard  has  been  paid  to 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  ;  and  the 
names  of  persjns  have  been  affixed  to 
the  several  books,  which  it  was  as  im- 
possible they  should  write,  as  that  a  | 
man  should  walk  in  procession  at  his 
own  funeral.  \ 

The  book  of  Proverbs.  These  like  the  j 
Psalms,  are  a  collection,  and  that  from  { 
authors  belonging  to  other  nations  than  ' 
those  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  I  have  ] 
shewn  in  the  observations  upon  the  ^ 
book  of  Job  :  besides  which,  some  of  the  l 
proverbs  ascribed  to  Solomon,  did  not  i 
appear  till  two  hundred  and  fify  years  | 
after  the  death  of  S  loraon  :  for  it  is  I 
said  in  the  1st.  verse  of  the  25th  chapter.  ] 
"  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon  \ 
which  the  men  of  Hezeluah,  l(i>ig  of 
Judah,  copied  ouL,"  it  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of! 
Solomon  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  When  | 
a  man  is  famous  and  his  name  is  abroad,  ' 
he  is  made  the  putative  father  of  things  <• 
he  never  said  or  did  ;  and  this,  most  ' 
probabiy,   has  been  the  case  with  Solo- 


mon. It  appears  to  have  been  the 
fashion  of  that  day  to  make  proverbs,  as 
it  is  now  to  make  jest-books,  and  father 
them  upon  those  who  never  saw  them. 

The  book  of  Eccltsiastes  or  the 
Preacher,  is  also  ascrioed  to  Solomon, 
and  that  with  much  reason,  if  not  with 
truth.  It  is  written  as  the  solitary  re- 
flections of  a  worn  out  debauchee,  such 
as  Solomon  was,  who  looking  back  on 
scenes  he  can  no  longer  enjoy,   cries 

out.  All  is  vanity !  A  great  dt-al  of  the 
metaphor  and  of  the  sentiment  is  ob- 
scure, most  pr<»bably  by  translation; 
but  enough  is  left  to  shew  they  were 
strongly  pointed  in  the  original.*  From 
what  is  transmitted  to  us  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Solomon,  he  was  wittv,  ostenta- 
tious, dissolute,  and  at  last  melancholy. 
He  lived  fast,  and  died,  tired  of  the 
world,  at  the  age  of  fitty-eight  years. 

Several  hundred  wives,  and  three  hun- 
dred concubines,  are  worse  than  none; 
and  however  it  may  carry  with  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  heiyiitened  enjoyment,  it 
defeats  all  the  felicity  of  afTei^tion,  by 
leaving  it  no  point  to  fix  upon  ;  divided 
love  is  never  happy.  This  was  the  case 
With  Solomon  ;  and  if  he  could  not,  with 
all  his  pretensions  to  wisdom,  discover  it 
beforehand,  he  merited,  uupitied,  the 
mortification  he  afterward  endured.  In 
this  pomi  of  view,  his  preaching  is  un- 
necessary, because,  to  know  the  conse- 
quences, it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the 
cause".  Seven  hundred  wives,  and  three 
hundred  concubines,  would  have  stood 
in  ihe  pla<;e  of  the  whole  book.  It  was 
needless  alter  this  to  say,  that  all  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  derive  happiness  from  th« 
company  of  those  whom  we  deprive  of 
happiness. 

To  be  liappy  in  old  age,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  acrustom  ourselves  to  ob- 
jects tliat  can  accompany  tiie  mind  all 
the  way  through   life,  and  that  we  take 


*  Those  that  look  out  of  the  windoto 
ihall  be  darkened,  is  an  obscure  figure  m 
translation  for  l(ws  of  sight. 
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the  rest  as  good  in  their  day.     The  mere  j  of  all  sorts;  and  behold    (ver.  11.)    al 
man  of  pleasure  is  miserable  in  old  age ;     was  vanity  and  vexaiion  of  spirit."     Tht 


___ ,  -  .  -  ,  .a" 

pleasure  is  miserable  in  old  age ;  |  was  vanity  and  vexaiion  of  spirit."  The 
and  the  mere  drudge  in  business  is  but  a  |  compilers,  however,  have  done  iheir  work 
^little  better :  (j'whereas,  natural  philo-  '  but  by  halves;  for  as  they  have  given  us 
/  sophy,  maihomatical  and  mechanical  the  songs,  they  should  have  given  us  the 
science,  are  a  continual  source  of  tran-  \  tunes,  that  we  muht  sing  them, 
quil  pleasure,  and  in  spile  of  the  gloomy  |  The  books  called  the  bocks  of  the 
dogmas  of  priests,  and  of  superstition,  |  prophets,  fill  up  all  the  remaining  pdrl 
the  study  of  ll-.ose  ihmiis  is  the  study  of  |  of  the  Bible  ;  they  are  sixteen  in  number, 
the  true  theol(><ry  ;  it  tenclies  man  to  |  beginning  with  Isaiah,  and  ending  with 
know  and  to  admire  the  Creator,  for  the  )  Malachi ;  of  which  I  have  given  you 
principles  of  science  are  in  the  creation,  j  a  list,  in  the  observation  upon  Ciironicles. 
and  are  unchangeable,  and  of  divine  M>f  these  sixteen  prophets,  all  of  whom, 
origin.  |  except  the  three   last,  lived  wiihin  the 

^•^  Tliose  who  knew  Benjamin  Franklin  5  time  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
will  recollect,  that  his  mind  was  ever  j  were  written ;  two  only,  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
}oung;  his  temper  ever  serene :  science  <  miah,  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
that  never  grows  grey,  was  always  his  \  those  books.  I  "shall  begin  with  those 
mistress.  He  was  never  without  an  ob-  j  two,  reserving  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
ject,  for  when  we  cease  to  have  an  object,  <  general  character  of  the  men  called  pro- 
we  become  like  an  invalid  in  an  hospital  (  pheis  lo  another  port  of  the  work, 
waiting  for  death.  \       VV'hoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  read- 

Solomon's    songs    are    an)orous    and  |  ing  the  book  ascribed  to  isaiah,  will  find 
foolish  enough,  but  which  wrinkled  fa-  j  it  one  of  the  most  wild  and  disorderly 
naiicism  hns  railed   divine.     Ttie   com-  s  compositions   ever  ptii  tot>eiher;   it  has 
pilers  of  the   Bible   have  placed  these  |  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end  ;  and, 
songs  after  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  and  ^  except  a  short  historical  part,  and  a  few 
the  i'hronolobists  have   affixed  to  them  <  sketches  of  history  in  two  or  three  of  the 
the  sera  of  1014  years  before  Christ,  at  1  first  chapters,  is  one  continued  incoherent, 
which  time   Solomon,  according    to   the  >  bombastical     rank,    full    of    extravagant 
same  chronology,  was  nineteen  years  of  <  metaphor,  witnout  application,  and  desii- 
age,  and  was  then  forming  Ids  seraglio  of  |  tute   of   meaning;    a  school-boy  would 
wives  and  concubines.  Ttie  Bib!e-makers  >  scarcely  have  been  excusable  lor  writini'- 
and  the  chronologisls  should  have  njan-  )  such  siuflf;  it  is  (at  least  in  translation) 
aged  this  matter  a  little  belter,  and  either  i  that  kind  of  composiiion  and  false  taste, 
have  said   nothing  about  the  tune,  or  j  that  is  properly  called  prose  run  mad. 
chosen   a  time  less  inconsistent  vvit!i  the  {       The  historical  pan   hegms  at  the  36th 
supposed  divinity    of  those   songs;    for  5  chapter,  and   is  continued  to  the  end  of 
Solomon  was  then  in  the  honey-moon  of  [  the  39th  chapter.     Ii  relates  some  mat- 
one  thousann  debaucheries.  '  ters  that  are  said  to  have  passed  during 
It  should  also  have  occurred  to  them,  i  the  reign  of  Ilezekiah  king  of  Judah,  at 
thai    as    he   wrote,  if  he  did  write,  the  J  which    time   Isaiah    lived.      This   frag- 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,   long  after   these  '  ment  of  history    begins  and  ends   ab- 
songs,  and  in  which  he  exclaims,  that  all  )  ruptly  ;  it  has  not  the  least  connection 
.^"iM^vanuy  and  vexation  of  spirit  ;   that  he  j  v«.iili   the   chaiiter    ihat    precedes   it,   nor 
concluded  lliose  songs  in  thai  description.  \  with  that  which  follows  it,  nor  with  any 
.This  is  the  more  probable,  because  he  <  other  in  the  book.     It   is  probable  that 
/O    ^ys,  or  somebody  for  him,  E<;clesiastes,     I>aiah  wrote   Hits  fraument  him.self  be- 
chap.  ii.  ver.  8,  "■  I  got  me  wen  singers  J  cause    he  was  an    acior   in   the  circum- 
and  mmen  singeiSj   (most  probable  to    stances  it  treats  of;  but,  except  this  part, 
siD^i  i\\Oi,e  son^i)  and  musical  inslrunientsl  there  are  scarcely  two  chapters  that  have 
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any  connection  wiih  each  other;  one  is 
intitled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  vorse, 
the  burden  of  Babylon ;  another,  the 
burden  of  Moab ;  another,  the  burden  of 
Damascus ;  another,  the  burden  of  Egypt; 
another,  the  burden  of  the  Depart  of  ihe 
Sea ;  another,  the  burden  of  tfie  Valley 
of  Vision  ;  as  you  would  say,  the  story 
of  the  knight  of  the  burning  mountain, 
the  story  of  Cinderella,  or  the  Children 
in  the  Wood,  &c.  &c. 

1  have  already  shewn,  in  the  instance 
of  the  two  last  verses  of  Chronicles,  and 
the  three  first  in  Ezra,  that  the  compilers 
of  the  Bible  mixed  and  confounded  the 
writings  of  diflerent  authors  with  each 


other  ;  which  alone,  were  there  no  other 
cause,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  compilation,  because  it  is 
more  than  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
compilers  are  ignorant  who  the  authors 
were.     A  very  glaring  instance  of  this  oc- 
curs in  the  book  ascribed  to  Isaiah  :  the 
latter   part  of  the  44th  chapter,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  45ih,  so  far' from  having 
been  written  by  l>aiah,  could  only  have 
been  written    by  some  person  who  lived 
at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  alier 
Isaiah  was  dead. 

These  chapters  are  a  compliment  to 
Ci/rusy  who  permitted  the  Jews  to  return   < 
to  Jerusalem  from   the   Babylonian  cap-  > 
tivity,  to  rebuild  in  Jerusalem  and  the  ] 
temple,  as  is  stated  in  Ezra.     Ttie  last  < 
verse  of  the  44ih  chapter,  and  the  begin-  j 
niiig   of  the    4.jlh,    art   in  the  follovvm.'- ; 
words  :— "  yyial  siiitk  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my  \ 
"hepherd,  and sluiU perform  all  my  plea  \ 
sure;    tvin  sxyinn    to  Jerustdeni,    thou\ 
iliall  be  Omit;    and   to  the  temple  thy] 
foHudaliun  shall  be  laid:  thus sailh  the  i 
Lurd  to  his  anointed^  to  Ci/rus,  whose  \ 
rig/it  hand   I  have  hulden  to  subdue  ua-  5 
tiotis    before   hi  in,  and  1  will  loose  the 
luins  oj  lungs  to  open  before  him  the  two- 
leaved  gatrs.  and  the  frates  shall  not  be 
shut;  1  Will  f^o  before  thee,  (^c" 

What  auu.tcily  of  chuich  and  priestly 
ignorance  it  is  to  impose  this  book  upon 
the  worid  as  the  writing  of  Isaiah,  when 
Isaiah,  according  lo  ihcrr  own  chronology, 


died  soon  after  the  death  of  Hezekiah, 
which  was  698  years  before  Christ ;  and 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  returning  to  Jerusalem,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  chronolotjy  .036 
years  before  Christ;  which  is  a  distance 
of  time,  between  the  two,  of  162  years. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  compilers  of 
the  Bible  made  these  books;  but  rather 
that  they  picked  up  some  loose,  anony- 
mous essays,  and  put  them  together,  un- 
der the  names  of  such  authors  as  best 
suited  their  purpose.  They  have  en- 
couraged the  imposition,  which  is  next  lo 
inventing  it;  for  it  was  impossible  but 
they  must  have  observed  it. 

VVIieri  we  see  the  studied  craft  of  the 
scripture -makers,  in  making  every  part 
of  this  romantic  book   of    school-boy's 
eloquence  bend  to  the  monstrous  idea  of 
a  son   ot  God,  begotten   by  a  ghost  on 
the  body  of  a  virgin,   there   is  no  impo- 
sitition  we  are  not  justified  in  suspecting 
liiem    of.       Every   phrase    and    circum- 
stance  is  marked    wiih    the    barbarous 
hand  of  superstitious  torture,  and  forced 
into    meanings   it    was    impossible  they 
could  have.    The  head  of  every  chapter, 
and    the  lop  of  every  page,  are  blazoned 
with  the  names  of  Christ  and  the  church, 
ttiat  the  unwary  reader  might  suck  in  the 
;  error  before  he  began  to  read. 
1      Bthold  a  virgin  shall  cmceive^  and 
bear  a  son,  Isaiah,  chap.  vii.  ver.  14,  has 
been   interpreted    to   mean   the    person 
called    Jesus    Christ,   and     his    mother 
Mary,  and    has    been   eclioed    through 
Christendom   for   more  ihan  a  thousand 
years  ;  and   such   has    been  the  rage  of  ^ 
ihis  opmion,  that  scarcely  a  spot  in  it  but 
has  been  stained  wiih  blood,  and  marked 
with  desolation,  in   consequence  of  it. 
Though   it   is   not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  controversy  on  subje.  is  ot  this  kind, 
but  to  confine  myself  to  shew  that  the 
Bible  is  spurious  ;  and   thus,  by  taking 
away   the   foundation,    to   overthrow   at 
once  the  whole  structure  of  superstition 
raised   thereon ;  1  will,  however,  stop  x 
moment  to  expose  the  fuiiacious  applica- 
tion of  this  passage. 
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Wheiher  Isaiah  was  playing  a  trirk 
witli  AliHZ,  kinu  of  Judah,  to  whom  tlii^ 
))as!<age  is  spoken,  is  no  business  of  mine; 
I  mean  only  to  shew  the  misapplication 
oi  the  passage,  and  that  it  has  no  more 
reference  to  Clirist  and  his  mother  than 
It  has  to  me  and  my  mother.  The  slor) 
is  biinply  this. 

The  king  of  Syria  and  the  king  of 
Israel  (I  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  Jews  were  split  into  two  nations,  one 
of  which  was  called  JucJah,  the  (;apital 
(»f  which  was  Jerusalem,  and  the  other 
Israel)  made  war  jointly  against  Ahaz, 
king  of  Jtidah.  and  marched  their  armies 
towards  Jerusalem.  Ahaz  and  his  peo- 
])le  became  alarmed,  and  the  account 
says,  ver.  2,  "  Their  hearts  were  inored 
as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with 
the  wind." 

In  this  situation  of  things,  Isaiah  ad 
dresses  himself  to  AhifZ,  and  assures  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (ihe  cant  phrase 
of  all  the  proplieis),  thai  tliese  two  kings 
should  not  sm  ceed  Ka,ainst  him  ;  and  to 
satisfy  Ahaz  ihat  tins  should  be  the  case, 
tells  hiin  to  a^k  a  siyn.  This,  the  ac- 
count says,  Ah;iz  declined  doing  ;  uiving 
as  a  reason  that  he  would  not  tempt  the 
Lord  ;  upon  which  Isaiah,  who  is  the 
speaker,  say<,  ver.  14,  "  Ttierefore  tne 
J.ord  himself  >Iih1I  cive  you  a  siijn  ;  be- 
hold a  virs;in  s/inl/  conceive  and  bear  a 
son;  anci  tl>e  16th  ver>e  >ays,  '''■And 
before  this  child  shull  know  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  chxtse  the  good,  liie  land  which 
thou  ahfiorrest  or  dieadesi  (meaning 
Svria  and  the  kin-dom  of  Israel)  shall 
^  be  forsikcn  of  both  her  kin-iS.*'  Here 
then  was  the  sitjn,  ar.d  the  time  limited 
for  the  completion  of  the  assurance  or 
promise;  namely,  before  this  child  should 
know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  chuse  the 
good. 

Isaiah  having  thus  committed  himself 

thus  fur,  it  became  necessary  to  him  in 
order  to  avoid  the  mipuiation  of  being  a 
false  prophet,  and  the  consequence 
thereof,  to  take  measures  to  make  this 
sign  appear.  It  certainly  was  not  a 
difficult  Hung,  in  any  time  of  the  world, 


to  find  a  gill  with  child,  or  to  make  her 
«io ;  and  perhaps  Isaiah  knew  of  one 
letore-hand  ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  proptiets  of  that  day  were  any  more 
to  be  trusted  tfian  the  priests  of  this :  be 
that  however  as  it  may,  he  says  in  the 
next  chiipter.  ver.  2,  "  And  I  took  unto 
me  faithful  witnesses  to  record,  Uriah  the 
priest,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jebere- 
cliiiih,  and  /  went  niilo  the  prnphetesSf 
and  she  convcivtd  and  bare  a  son." 

Here  then  is  the  whole  story,  foolish 
as  It  IS  of  this  child  and  this  virgin;  and 
It  is  upon  the  bare-faced  perversion  of 
this  story  that  the  book  of  Matthew,  and 
ihe  impudence  and  sordid  interests  of 
priests  in  later  times,  have  founded  a 
theory  wliicli  ihey  call  the  gospel  ;  and 
have  applied  this  >tory  to  signify  the  per- 
son they  call  Jesus  Christ;  betiotlen, 
they  say,  by  a  ghost,  whom  they  call  holy, 
on  the  body  of  a  woman,  engaged  in 
marriage,  and  afterwards  married,  whom 
tliey  call  a  virgin,  700  years  after  this 
foolish  story  was  told  ;  a  theory  which, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  hesitate  not  to 
disbelieve,  and  to  say,  is  as  fabulous  and 
as  false  as  God  is  true.* 

B'^t  lo  shew  the  imposition  and  false- 
hood of  Isaiah,  we  have  only  to  attend  to 
the  sequel  of  this  story  ;  vvhicli,  though  it 
is  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  IS  related  in  the  28ih  chapter  of 
ilie  2iid  Chronicles;  and  which  is,  that 
iiisteail  of  these  two  kings  failing  in  their 
attempt  auainst  Ahaz,  king  ot  Judah,  as 
Isaiah  had  pretended  to  foretel  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  they  succeeded ; 
Ahaz  was  defeated  and  destroyed  ;  an 
hunared  and  twentv  thousand  of  his 
people  were  slaughtered  ;  Jerusalem  was 
plundered,  and  two  hundred    thousand 


I       *   Id  the  1 4th  verse  of  the  7th  chapter,  it 

\  is    said,    that   the  child    iihoulil    he  called  Im- 

\  nianuel ;    but  this  name   wax    not  given   to 

}  either  of  the    cliildren,    otherwise    than  as  a 

character,    which    the   woid  signifies.      That 

of   the    prophetess  was   cilleif    Maher-nhalal- 

hash-baz,  and  that  of  Alary  was  called  Jeku«. 


women,  and  sons  and  daugliters  carried 
into  captivity.  Tiius  much  for  this  lying 
prophet  a'ld  impos'or  Isaiah,  and  the 
book  of  f.«Isehood  that  bears  his  name. 
1  pass  on  10  the  book  of 

J-iemiah.  This  prophet,  as  he  is 
called,  hved  in  the  time  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged  Jerusalem,  in  the  reit^n 
•  •f  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah;  and 
i/te  suspicion  was  strong  against  him, 
ihat  he  was  a  traitor  in  the  interest  of 
Nebuchadnezzir.  Every  thing  relating  to 
Jt^remiah  shews  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  an  equivocal  character:  in  his  meta- 
phor of  the  potter  and  the  clay,  chap, 
xviii.  he  guirds  his  prognostications  in 
such  a  crafty  manner,  as  always  to  leave 
himself  a  door  to  escape  by,  in  case  the 
event  sliould  be  contrary  to  whit  he  had 
J»redicted. 

In  the  7th  and  Sth  verses  of  that  chap- 
Jer,  he  makes  the  Almighty  to  s  »y.  *■  At 
what  insiant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a 
nation  and  concerninga  kini:dom,to  pluck 
up,  and  lo  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it, 
if  that  iiaiioii,  against  whom  I  hav^?  pro- 
nounced, turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  re- 
pent me  ot  the  evil  that  1  thought  to  dc 
unto  tiiem."  Here  was  a  proviso  against 
one  side  of  ihe  case  :  now  for  the  other 
side. 

Verse  9  and  10,  *' At  what  instant  I 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  con- 
cerciiii;  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant 
it,  if  It  do  evil  in  my  sight  that  it  obey 
not  mv  voice:  then  I  w.ll  repent  me  of 
the  good  wherewith  I  said  1  would  be- 
nefit them."  Here  is  a  proviso  against 
the  other  side;  and,  accorditi;;  to  this 
plan  of  prophesying,  a  proj)hei  could  ne- 
ver b?  wrong,  however  mistaken  the 
Almighty  might  be.  This  sort  of  absurd 
subterfuge  and  this  manner  of  speaking 
of  the  Almighty  as  one  would  speak  of  a 
man,  is  consistent  with  nothing  but  the 
stupidity  of  the  Bible. 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  it,  in  order  to  de- 
cide  positively,  that,  though  some  pas- 
sages recorded  therein  might  have  been 
spoken  by  Jeremiah,  he  is  not  the  author  ) 


of  the  book.  The  historical  pnr's,  if  they 
can  be  called  by  that  name,  are  in  ihe 
most  confused  condition  :  the  same 
events  Hre  several  times  repeated,  and 
that  in  a  manner  different,  and  sometimes 
in  contradiction  to  each  other:  and  this 
disorder  riins  even  to  the  last  chapter, 
where  the  history,  upon  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  has  been  employed, 
begins  a-nevv,  arid  ends  abruptly.  The 
book  has  all  the  }ij)pearance  of  being  a 
medley  of  uticonnected  anecdotes,  re- 
specting persons  and  things  of  that  time, 
collected  together  in  the  same  rude  man- 
ner, Its  if  the  various  and  contradictory 
accounts  timt  ure  to  be  found  \n  a 
bundle  of  newspapers,  respecting  per- 
sons  and  things  of  the  present  day,  wt  re 
put  toijether  without  date,  order,  or  ex- 
planation. I  will  give  two  or  three  ex- 
amoles  of  this  kind. 

It    appears  from   the  account  of  the 
37th  chapter,   that  the   army  of  Nebu- 
chaiine7.z:ir,   which    is  called  the  army  of 
the  Ctialdeans,   had  besieged  Jerusalem 
some  time  ;  and  on  their  hearing  that  the 
army  of  Pharaoh,  of  Egypt,  was  mar<ii- 
mg  against  them,  they'raised  the  seige, 
and  retreated  for  a  time.     It  may  here 
be  proper  to  mention,  in  order  to  under- 
stand this  confused   liistory,  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  besieged  and  taken  Jeru- 
salem during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
predece<sor     of      Zedekiah;     and     that 
It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  had  made 
Zedekiah   king,  or  rather  vice-roy  ;  and 
that  this  second  siege,  of  which  th'e  book 
of  Jeremiah  treats,   was  inconsequence, 
of  the  revolt  of  Zedekiah  against  Nebu.* 
chadnezzir.     This  will,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  susfiicion   that  affixes  it- 
self to  Jeremiah,  of  bem z  a  traitor,  and 
in     the    interest    of    Nebuchadnezzar; 
whom  Jeremiah  calls  in  the  43rd  chapter, 
verse  1 0,  the  servant  of  God. 

Tne  11th  verse  of  this  chapter  (the 
37(h)  snys,  "And  it  came  to  pass  that, 
when  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  was 
broken  up  trom  Jerusalem,  for  fear  of 
Pharaoh's  army,  that  Jeremiah  went 
forth   out  of  Jerusalem,  to  go  (as  this 
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account  states)  into  the  land  of  Benja-  i  Lord,    He  thai  remauieih  in  the  eity. 
Turn    to  separate  Iwmself  llunce  m   U.e    shall  die  hy  the  sword,  the  Jamine,  avd 

midst 
in  the 
ward  was 

and  he  toe.  „ -  r     i       '      -    5        -   -  ,       _        .  .  v   j  1     1  ^ 

ing  Thou  fallest  away  to  the  Chaldeans  :  \  ence ;)  therefore,  (they  suy  10  Zedekiah,; 
then  Jeremiah  said,  It  is  false,  1  fall  not  \  We  l.e>eerh  thee,  lei  ih.^  man  he  put  t^ 
away  to  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  be.nu  \  deaih,  >r  thus  ht  weukenetli  the  hands 
thus  stopped  and  accused,  was,  after  beinu  \  of  the  men  of  war,  that  remain  m  this 
examinea,  committed  to  prison,  on  sus-  city,  and  the  hands  of  all  the  peojde, 
picion  of  being  a  traitor,  where  he  \  in  speahing-  snch  words  unto  tfiem  ;  Jor 
remained,  as  it  is  stated  m  the  last  veise  \  this  man  seeheth  nut  the  welfare  oj  the 
of  this  chapter.  \  peojdebni  the  hnrt :  and  at  tiie  6t!J  ver>e 

But  the  next  chapter  gives  an  account 'it  l^  said,  "Then  they  took  Jeremiah, 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah,  which  |  and  put  him  into  a  dungeon  of  iMal- 
has  no  connection  with  mis  account,  bui  ]  cliiah." 

ascribes  his  imprisonment  to  another  cir-        These  two  accounts  are  different  and 
cumstance,  and  for  which  we  must  go  back  I  contradictory.     The  one  ascribes  his  im- 
to  the  21st  chapter.     It  is  there  stated,  \  prisonment  to  his  attempt  to  escape  om 
ver  1,  that  Zedekiah  sent  Pashur,lhe  son    of  the  city  ;  the  other  to  his  preaching 
of  Malchiah,  and  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  j  and  prophesying  in  the  city  ;  the  one  to 
Maaseiah  the  priest,  to  Jeremiah,  to  in-  <  his  being  seized  by  the  guard  at  the  ^ate  ; 
quireof  him  concerning  Nebuchadnezzar,  I  the  other   to  his   being   accused   before 
whose  army  was  then  before  Jerusalem  :    Zedekiah,  by  the  conterees.* 
and   Jeremiah   said   unto  them,  ver.   8,  j      In  the  next  chapter  (the  39th)  we  have 
"Thus,  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  set  be-  \  another  instance  of  the  disordered  state 
fore  you  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of '^  of  this  book;   for  notwithstanding  the 
death  :    lie  that  abideth  m  this  city,  shall  \  siege  of  the  city,    by   Nebnchndnezzarj 
die  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine,  and  ^  has  been  the  subject  of  several  of  the 
by  the  pestilence,  but  he  that  gooth  out  \  preceding  chapters,  particularly  the  37th 
and  fallelh  to  the  Chaldeans  that  besiege  )  and  38ih\   the  39(h  chapter  begins  as  if 
you,  he  shall  live,  and  his  hfe  shall  be  i  not  a  word  had  been  said  upon  the  sub- 
unto  him  for  a  prey."  J  jeci:  and  as  if  the  reader  was  to  be  in- 

This  interview  and  conference  break*  j  tormed  of  every  particular  rtspecting  it ; 
off  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  10th  verse 


of  the  21st  chapter ;  and  such  is  the  dis- 
order of  this  book,  that  we  have  to  pass 
over  sixteen  chapters,  upon  various  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  come  at  the  continuation 
and  event  of  this  conference;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  first  verse  of  the  38ih 
chapter,  as  1  have  just  mentioned, 


*  I  observed  two  c^iRpters,  16th  and  17th, 
in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  that  contradict 
each  other  wi:h  respect  to  David  and  the 
manner  he  became  aojuainted  with  Saul  ; 
as  t!  .;  37th  and  3Hth  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  contradict  each  other  with  respect 
to  the  cause  of  Jeremiah's  imprisonment. 


The  38th  chapter  opens  with  saying,  J  la  the  1 6th  chapter  of  Samuel,  it  is  said,  that 
**Then  Shapatiah,  the  son  of  Mattan,  i  an  evil  spirit  of  God  troubled  Saul,  and  that 
Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Pashur  ;  and  Jucal,  j  his  servants  advised  him  (as  a  remedy)  "  to 
the  son  of  Shelemiah  ;  and  Pashur,  the  i  geek  out  a  man  who  was  a  cunning  player 
son  of  Malchiah;  (here  are  more  per-  |  upon  the  harp.  And  Saul  said,  ver.  17, 
sons  mentioned  than  in  the  21st  chapter,)  ^  "Provide  now  a  man  that  can  pUy  we!!, 
heard  the  words  that  Jeremiah  spoke  j  and  brinp  him  unto  me."  Then  an!«we^»^^  one 
unto  the  people  saying,  "  Thus  saith  the  '  of  the  servants,  and  said,  Behold  1  have  »eea 
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for  it  begins  wiih  saying,  ver.  1,  "  In  the 
niith  year  of  Zedekiah  hino-  of  Judah  '> 
in  the  tenth  month,  came  Nebnchadnez-  \ 
zar  king  of  liubylun,  and  all  his  army,  \ 
against    Jerusalem,     and    besiesed    it  > 

^c.  her  =*       '  j 

But  the  instance  in  the  last  chapter  [ 
(the  52nd)  is  still  more  glaring;  for  I 
though  the  story  has  been  told  over  and 
over  again,  this  chapter  still  supposes  the  i 
reader  not  to  know  any  thing  of  "it :  for  it  j 
begins  bv  saving,  ver.  1,  ''Zedekiah  was  ( 
one  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  \ 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  \ 
Jerusalem  ;  and  lis  mothn's  name  was  ', 
Hamntal,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah,  of  I 
Li/juah,  (ver.  4.)  and  it  came  to  pass,  in  I 
the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  tenth  \ 
month,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of} 
Babylon,  came,  he  and  his  army,  against  \ 
Jerusalem,  and  pitched  against  it,  and  \ 
built  forts  against  it,  ^c.  ^c.  < 

It  is   not   possil)le  that  any  one  man,  ^ 


and    more  parti.ularly   Jereiniah,  could  < 
been  the  writer  of  this  book.     The 


have 


errors  are  such  as  could   not  have  been  > 
committed  by  any  person  sitting  down  to 
compose  a  work.     Were  I,  or  any  other 
man,  to  write  in  such  a  disordered  man- 
ner, nobody  would   read  what  was  writ-  < 
ten  ;    and   every    body    would   suppose  \ 
that  the  writer  was  111  a  state  of  insanity.  ' 
'J'lie  only   way  therefore  to  account   for 


the  disorder  is,  that  the  book  is  a  medley 
of  detached,  unauthenticated  anecdotes, 
put  together  by  some  stupid  book-maker,' 
under  the  name  of  Jeremiah:  because 
many  of  them  refer  to  him,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  he  lived  in. 

Of  the  duplicity,  and  of  the  false  pre- 
dictions of  Jeremiah,!  shall  mention  two 
instances,  and  then  proceed  to  review  the 
remainder  of  the  Bible. 

It  appears  from  the  38th  chapter,  that, 
when  Jeremiah  was  m  prison,  Zedekiah 
sent  for  him ;  and  at  this  interview, 
which  was  private,  Jeremiah  pressed  it 
strongly  on  Zedekiah  to  surrender  him- 
self to  the  enemy.  "  //,  says  he,  ver.  17, 
thou  wilt  assuredly  go  forth  unto  the 
Idns;  of  Babylon's  princes,  then  thy  soul 
shiilllive,  Src  "  Zedekiati  was  apprehen- 
sive that  what  passed  at  this  conference 
should  be  known  ;  and  he  said  to  Jere- 
miah, ver.  2.3,  "If  the  princes  (meaning 
tho-^e  of  Judah)  hear  that  I  have  talked 
with  thee  and  they  come  unto  thee, 
and  say  unto  thee,  declare  unto  us 
now  whr»t  thou  ha<t  said  unto  the 
king:  hide  it  not  from  us,  and  we 
wilj  not  put  thee  to  death  ;  and  also 
what  the  king  said  unto  thee  ;  then  thou 
shah  say  unto  them,  I  presented  mv  sup- 
plication b.  fore  the  king;  that  he  would 
not  cause  me  to  leturn  to  Jonathan's 
house,  to  die  there.     Then  came  all  the 


a  son  of  Jesse  the  Bethlemite  that  is  cunning 
in  playing,   and  a  mighty  .nan,  and  a  man  rif  | 
war,  and    prudent  in  matters,  and  a  comely  i 
person,  and  the  Lord  is  with  him :    wherefore 
8aul   sent   messengers    unto  Jesse,    and   said,  | 
"Send    me  David,    thy  son."     And  [verse  ( 
21  ]    David  came    to    Saul,    and   stood  before  ; 
him,  and  he  loved    him  greatly,    and  he  be- 
came  his   armour-bearer,   and  when  the  evil-  ) 
spirit    of   God    was    upon   Saul,    [verse  23]  ^ 
David  took   his   harp,    and   played  with  his  ! 
band,  and  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  j 
But   the  next  chapter  [17]  gives  an  ac-  ' 
count,   all    different  to    this,  of   the   manner  ; 
that    Saul    and    David    became     acquainted. 
Here   it    is    ascribed    to     David's  encounter  \ 
with    Goliah,    when    David    was    t.ent  hy  his  ' 
father   to  carry    provi>ioa    to   bis    brethren  < 


in  the  camp.  In  the  55th  verse  of  this  chap- 
ter it  is  said,  "  And  when  Saul  saw  David 
go  forth  against  the  Philistine  [Goliah]  he 
said  to  Aimer,  the  captain  of  the  host,  Abner, 
whose  son  is  this  youth  ?  And  Abner  said. 
As  thy  soul  liveth,  O  king,  I  cannot  tell. 
And  the  king  said,  Inquire  thou  whose  son 
the  stripling  is.  And  as  David  returned  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  Abner  took 
him  and  brought  him  before  Saul,  with  the 
head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand  ;  and  Saul 
said  unto  him,  Whose  son  art  thou,  thou 
young  man?  And  David  ansirered,  "lam 
the  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse  the  Bethlemite." 
These  two  accounts  belie  each  other,  because 
each  of  them  supposes  Saul  and  David  not  to 
have  known  each  other  before.  This  book, 
the  Bible,  is  too  ridiculous  even  for  criticism. 
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urincps  unto  Joremi.h,  nr.d  a>ked  him :  5  by  Nebucl.adnezzir,  who  gave  him  in 
i,d  he  told  them  acvorainn;  to  „// M^  charge  to  the  C;i|)>au.  oi  lhe^uard,  ch.p 
words  the  hius  hadcouimanded."  Tims,  xxxix.  ver.  12,  "lake  ...n  (.mi  he^  and 
tins  man  of  God,  as  he  .s  calU-d,  could  lo.k  well  to  h.m,  and  do  h.m  no  har.n ; 
tell  a  he,  or  very  stroM«iy  p.evaricate,  but  .io  unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say  unto 
uhen  he  supposed  it  would  a.swer  his  thee."  Jeremiah  joined  himseU  after- 
purpo-e  :  for  certainly  he  did  not  ^o  to  \  wards  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  wer.t  about 
Zedek.ahto  make  suppli.  a.ion,  neither  prophe>ymg  for  him  ayamst  the  L -yp- 
d.d  he  make.t;  he  went  because  he  dans,  who  had  marched  to  the  reliei  oi 
was  sent  for,  and  he  emploved  that  op-  Jerusalem  while  U  was  besieoed.  Ihu.- 
porlunity  to  advise  Zedekiah' to  surrender  mu<  h  for  another  of  the  lym-,r  prophets, 
himself  to  Nebuch;.<inezz.ir.  \  and  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 

in  the  34t!i  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
Jeremiah  to  Zedek.ah,  in  these  words,  treatnii,'  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Isaiah 
ver.  2,  "Thussaith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  ^  and  Jeremiah,  because  those  two  are 
will  give  this  city  into  the  liand..  of  the  ^  spoken  of  in  the  books  oi  Km-^s  and  ot 
kincrof  Babylon,  nnd  he  will  burn  it  will,  Chronicbs,  which  the  others  are  not. 
tire";  and  thou  siiali  not  escape  out  of  his  The  remainder  of  the  books  ascribed  to  the 
hand,  but  that  thou  >halt  burely  be  men  called  prophets,  I  shall  not  trouble 
taken,  and  dHivtred  info  iiis  hand  ;  and  myself  much  about ;  but  take  them  col- 
thmeeves  shall  behold  ihe  eyes  of  ihe  leciively  into  the  observations  I  shall  offer 
king  ot  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  \  on  the  charactt  r  of  the  men  styled  pro- 
with   thee   mouth   to   mouth,  and  thou  \  pi  tis. 

shalt  cTo  to  HMhvlon.  Y(t  hear  the  word  >  In  the  former  part  of  the  J-e  of  Ren- 
oflhe^Lord;  OZedthioh,  U>i^-  ofjndah,  \  son,  1  have  said  that  the  word  piojjhet 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  shalt  not  die  I  was  the  Bible-word  for  poet,  and  that  the 
bt/  the  swoid,  but  tlmistalt  dieinptace  ;  \  lli^jlits  of  metaphors  of  the  Jewish  poets 
and  with  the  /y/t;»./»ir*  of  tlnj  fnthtrs,  the  \  have  been  foolishly  erected  into  what  are 
former  kings  that  were  b* fore  thee,  so  \  now  called  propiitcits.  1  am  sufRciemly 
shiill  thfij  burn  odours  for  thee, and  they  \  justified  in  this  opinion,  not  only  because 
will  lament  thee,  stn/ii'io;  Ah,  Lord ;  for  |  die  Dooks  called  the  piophecies  are  writ- 
I  hare  pronounced  the  word,  saUk  the\\^n  \n  poetical  languaue,  but  because 
JLcjrd'^  '>  ihere  is  no  word  in  the  Bible,  except  it  le 

Now,  instead  of  Zedekinh  beholdinjj  tlie  word  prophet,  that  describes  what  we 
the  eyes  of  the  V\u^  of  Babylon,  and  mean  by  a  poet.  1  have  also  said,  thai 
speaking  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  word  signified  a  performer  upon  mu- 
dying  in  peace,  and  with  the  buii.ing  of!  sical  insirnments,  of  which  I  have  given 
odour?,  as  at  the  funeral  of  his  father:-  (as  \  some  instances  ;  such  as  that  of  a  com- 
Jeiemiah  hail  declared  the  Lord  hiIn^elf '  pany  of  prophets  prophesying  \s\\.h  psal- 
had  pronounced,)  the  reverse,  according  lenes,  widi  tabrets,  with  pipes,  wiih  harps, 
to  llie  />2d  chapter,  was  the  case  :  it  is  &c.,  and  that  Saul  prophesied  with  thtm, 
there  said,  ver.  10.  "That  the  king  of  1  Sara.  chap.  x.  ver.  5.  It  appears  from 
Babylon  slew  the  son  of  Zedekiah  before  j  this  passage,  and  from  other  parts  in  the 
his  eyes:  then  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Ztde-  book  of  Samuel,  that  the  word  prophet 
kiah,  and  bound  him  in  chains,  and  car-  \  was  confined  to  signify  poetry  and  music  ; 
ried  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  pri-  for  the  person  who  was  supposed  to  have 
son,  till  the  day  of  hii  death."  What  j  a  visionary  insight  into  cone,  aled  things, 
then  can  we  say  of  these  prophets,  but  >  was  not  a  prophet  but  a  seer,*  1  Sam. 
that  they  are  impostors  and  liars  ?  | -- 

As   for  Jeremiah,  he  experieirced  none  \       *  I    know    not  what  is  the  Hehrew  word 
of  those  evils.     He  was  taken  into  favour  i  that  coircHpocds  to  ihe  word  seer  iu  English; 
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chap.  ix.  ver.  9;  sniJ  it  was  not  ii!l  after  c 
the  word  aeer  went  out  of  v.se,  (which  most  \ 
probably  was  when  Saul  b.uii>;ifd    those  > 
he  called  wizards,)  tliat  the  profession  of 
the  seer,  or  the  an  of  seeiiiii,  became  in- 
corporated  into  the  word  prophet. 

According  to  the  modern  meaning  of  ^ 
the  word  prophet  and  prophesyui;,',  it  \ 
signifies  foretelling  events  to  a  threat  dis- 
tmieof  time;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  the  inventors  of  the  gospel  to  give  it 
this  latitude  of  meaning,  m  order  to  ap- 
ply or  to  stretch  what  they  call  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
times  of  the  New.  But  according  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  prophessing  of  the 
seer,  and  afterwards  ot  the  prophet,  so 
far  as  the  meaning  oi  the  word  seer  was 
incorporated  into  that  of  propher,  had 
reference  only  to  things  of  the  iime  then 
passing,  or  very  closely  connected  with  , 
it ;  such  as  the  events"  of  a  battle  they  | 
v\ore  going  to  engage  in,  or  of  a  journey, 
or  of  any  enterprise  they  w^re  going  to 
undertake,  or  of  any  circumstance  then 
pending,  or  of  any  difficulty  they  were 
then  m;  all  of  which  had  immediate  re- 
Ifcieiiee  to  themselves,  (as  in  ihe  case  al- 
ready mentioned  of  Ahaz  and  Uaiah  with 
respect  to  the  expression,  Behold  a  virgin 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son)  and  nor  to 
any  distant  future  time.  It  was  that  kind 
of  prophesying  that  corr  sponds  to  what 
we  call  fortune-telling;  such  as  casting 
nativities,  predicting  riches,  (oriunaie  or 
unfortunate  marriages,  tonjuring  for  lost 
goods,  &c.,  and  it  is  the  fraud  of  the 
Christian  church,  not  that  of  tiie  Jews, 
and  the  ignorance  and  the  superstition  of 
modern,  not  that  of  ancient  times,  that 
elevated  those  poetical — musical — con- 
juring— dreaming— htrolling  gentry,  into 
the  rank  they  since  had. 

But,  be-ides  this  general  character  of 
all  the  prophet?,  they  also  had  a  particu- 
lar characler.  Tney  were  in  ptrtics,  and 
they  prophesied  for  or  ugainst,  according 

htit  1  observe  it  is  translated  into  French  by 
La  Voyant.  from  the  verb  voir,  to  see  ;  and 
which  means  the  person  vfho  sees,  or  the  seer. 


to  the  party  they  were  with;  as  the 
poetical  and  political  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  write  in  defence  of  the  party 
they  associate  with,  a^ain.vt  the  other. 

After  the  Jews  were  divided  into  two 
nations,  that  of  Judah  and  that  of  Israel, 
each  party  had  its  prophets,  who  abused 
and  accu.-ed  each  other  of  being  false 
prophets,  lying  prophet>,  impostors,  &c. 

The  prophets  of  the  party  of  Judah 
prophesied  against  the  prophets  of  the 
party  of  Israel ;  and  those  of  tlie  party  of 
Israel  against  those  of  Judaii.  This  party 
prophesying  shewed  itself  immediately  on 
the  separation  under  the  lir>t  two  rival 
kings  Rehoboam  a:id  Jeroboam.  The 
prophet  that  cursed,  or  prophesied, 
against  the  altar  that  Jeroboam  had  built 
in  Bethel,  was  ofthe  party  of  Judah,  where 
Rehoboam  was  king;  and  he  was  way- 
laid, on  Ills  return  home,  by  a  prophet  of 
the  parly  of  Israel,  wh.)  said  unto  him, 
(I  Kings,  chap.  X  )  "Arc  thou  the  man  of 
God  ihat  came  from  Judah  f  and  he  send 
1  am.'"  Then  ilie  proi>hetof  tne  party  of 
Israel  said  to  him,  "  /  am  a  prophet  also 
as  thou  art,  (>igiiif\ing  of  Judali)  and 
an  aus^el  spake  unto  me  bij  t',e  word  of 
the  Lord,  saying,  liriiio-  /ii„i  ifuck  with 
thee  nil  to  thine  home,  that  he  may  eat 
bread  and  drink  ivatfr:  Am/,  saith  the 
18ih  verse,  he  lied  unto  him."  This 
event,  however, according  to  ihe  story,  is, 
that  the  prophet  of  Judah  never  got  back 
to  Judah,  for  he  was  found  dead  on  the 
road,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  prophet  of 
Israel ;  who,  no  doubt,  was  called  a  true 
prophet  by  his  own  party,  and  ttie  pro- 
phet of  Judah  a  lying  prophet. 

In  the  third  chapter  ot  the  second  of 
Kings,  a  story  is  related  of  prophesying 
or  conjuring,  that  shews,  in  several  par- 
ticulars, tlie  character  of  a  prophet.  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  Joram, 
king  of  Israel,  had  for  a  while  ceased  their 
party  animosity,  and  entered  ii.to  an  al- 
liance ;  and  those  two,  together  with  the 
king  of  Edom,  engaged  ui  a  war  against 
the  king  ot  Moab.  After  uniting,  and 
marching  their  armies,  the  story  says, 
they    were   in  great   distress  for  water; 
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upon  which  Jehoshaphat  said,"  Js  there 
not  here,  a  jnojihet  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
null/  i IK/ Hire  of  the  Lord  hij  him?  and 
one  of  the  sen-ants  of  the  kino-  of  Israel 
said,  here  is  f.lisha.  (Elish=i  wm,  ot  li.e 
purty  of  Jndiih)  And  Jehoshaphat,  the 
kino-  of  Jndah,  said,  The  word  of  the 
Lord  is  with  him:'  The  story  then 
SHys,  that  these  three  kiir^s  went  down  to 
Elisha;  mid  when  Ehslia  (who,  as  I 
have  said,  was  a  Judaliniite  prophet) 
saw  the  kinor  of  Irael,  he  said  unto  him, 
"  What  have  T  to  do  with  thee,  ^et  thee 
to  the  prophets  of  thij  fatlirr,  and  the  pro- 
phets of  thy  mother,  ^ai/  (»tt,  snid  the 
kino-  of  Israel,  the  Loin  hath  called  these 
thr'ee hin<>s  tootther,  to  deliver  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  kino-  qf  Moab,''  (menn- 
ing  because  of  the  distress  they  were  in 
for  water)  ;  upon  which  Eh^ha  said, 
**  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  surely,  were  it  not  that  I 
regard  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Jndah,  £  would  not  look  towards  thee, 
nor  see  thee."  Here  is  alt  the  venom  and 
the  vulgarity  of  a  parly  prophet.  We 
have  itow  to  see  the  performance,  or 
manner  of  prophesying. 

Ver.  15.  "/^n//o-mf','Said  Elisha,  "  a 
minstrel :  and  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him:'  Here  is  the  farce 
of  the  coiijiiror.  ^ow  for  the  proptiecy  ; 
"  And  Elisha  said,  (siiigin«  most  proba- 
bly to  the  tune  he  was  phixina;,)  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Make  tins  valley  full  of 
ditches;"  which  was  jusi  tellmu;  them 
what  every  countryman  could  have  told 
them,  witliout  even  fiddle  or  farce,  that 
the  way  to  get  water  was  to  die  for  it. 

But  as  every  conjuror  is  not  famous 
alike  for  the  same  thin",  so  neither  were 
those  prophets  ;  for  though  all  of  them, 
at  least  those  1  have  spoken  of,  were 
famous  for  l\inc,  some  of  ihein  excelled 
in  cursing.  Eli>ha,  whom  1  liave  just 
mentioned,  was  a  chief  in  this  branch  of 
prophesying  :  it  was  he  that  cursed  the 
forty-two  children  in  the  name  of  tne 
Lord,  whom  tlie  two  she-bears  came  and 
devoured.    We  are  to  suppose  that  those 


children  were  of  the  party  of  Israel ;  but 
r  as  those  who  will  curse  will  lie,  there  is 
I  just  as  much  credit  to  be  given  to  this 

story  of  Elisha's  two  she-bears,  as  there 

IS  to  that  of  the  dragon  of  Wantley,  of 

whom  it  is  said  : 

Poor  rliil'iren  three  devoured  he, 
'llirtt  coulil  not  will)  him  grapple; 
Anil  with  one  •>up  he  alt  them  up, 
As  a  man  woiilil  eat  an  apple. 

There  was  another  description  of  men 
called  prophets,  that  amused  themselves 
with  dreams  and  visions  ;  but  whether 
by  night  or  by  day,  we  know  not.  These, 
if  they  were  not  quite  harmless,  were  but 
little  mischievous.    01  this  class  are 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel  ,  and  the  first 
question  upon  those  books,  as  upon  all 
others,  is.  Are  they  gf-nuine?  that  is, 
were  they  written  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  ? 

Of  this  there  is  no  proof;  but  so  far  as 
my  own  opinion  goes,  I  am  more  inclined 
to  believe  they  were,  than  that  they  were 
not.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as 
foilow:  First,  because  tiiose  books  do 
not  contain  internal  evidence  to  prove 
they  were  not  written  by  Ezekie'  and 
Daniel,  as  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  &c.  &<•.,  prove  they 
were    not    written    by    Moses,  Joshua, 

Samuel,  &,c. 

Secondly,  Because  they  were  not  writ- 
ten till  alter  ttie  iiabyUniish  captivity  be- 
gan ;  and  there  is  i-oud  reason  to  believe, 
that  not  any  book  in  the  Bible  was  writ- 
ten before  that  period  :  at  least,  it  is  pro- 
vable, from  the  bouks  themselves,  as  I 
have  already  shewn,  that  they  were  noi 
written  I'll  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Thirdly,  because  the  manner  in  which 
the  books  ascribed  to  Ezckiel  and  Daniel 
are  written  agrees  with  the  condition 
these  men  were  in  at  the  time  of  writing 
them. 

Had  the  numerous  commentators  and 
priests,  who  have  foolishly  employed  or 
wasted  their  time  in  pretending  to  ex- 
pound and  unriddle  those  books,  been 
earned  into  captivity,  as  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel  were,  it  would  have  greatly  im- 
proved their  intellects,  in  compreiiending 
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the  reason  for  this  mode  of  writing,  and  ^  Ezekiel  begins  his  book  by  speaking  of 
have  saved  them  the  trouble  of  racking  i  a  vision  oi  cheruljims,  and  of'a  vision  of  a 
their  invention,  as  they  have  done,  to  no  wheel  within  a  wheel,  whirh  he  says  he 
purpose  ;  for  they  would  have  found  that  saw  by  the  river  Chebar,  in  the  land  of 
themselves  would  be  obliged  to  write  J  his  captivity.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
whatever  they  had  to  write,  respecting  |  pose,  tnat  by  the  cherubims  he  meant 
ihfir  own  affairs,  or  those  of  their  friends,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  had 
or  of  their  country,  in  a  concealed  man-  ,  figures  of  clierubims  ?  and  by  a  wheel 
ner,  as  ttiose  men  have  done.  \  within  a  wheel,  (which  as  a  figure,  has 

Tiiese  two  books  differ  from  all  the  rest;  j  always  been  understood  to  signify  politi- 
for  it  is  only  these  that  are  filled  with  ac-  ;■  ca!  contrivance)  the  project  or  means  of 
counts  of  dreams  and  visions;  and  this  ;  recovering  Jerusalem?  In  the  latter  part 
difference  arose  from  the  situation  the  i  of  this  book,  he  supposes  himself  trans- 
writers  were  in,  as  prisoners  of  vvar,  or  j  ported  to  Jerusalem, and  into  the  temple; 
prisoners  of  state,  in  a  foreign  country,  j^  and  he  refers  back  to  the  vision  on  the 
which  obliged  them  to  convey  even  the  ;  river  I'hebar,  and  says,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  3, 
most  trifling  intormation  to  each  other,  >  that  this  last  vision  was  like  the  vision 
and  all  their  political  projects  or  opinions,  ^  on  the  river  Chebar;  which  'ndicates, 
in  obscure  and  metaphorical  terms.  They  j  that  those  pretended  dreams  and  visions 
pretend  to  have  dreamed  dreams,  and  i  had  for  their  object  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
seen  visions,  because  it  was  unsafe  for  ^  salem,  and  nothing  further, 
them  to  speak  facts  or  plain  language.  ?  As  to  the  romantic  interpretations  and 
W'e  ought,  however  to  suppose,  that  the  'applications,  wild  as  the  dreams  and  vi- 
jiersons  to  whom  they  wroie  understood  ■,  sions  they  undertake  to  explain,  which 
what  they  meant,  and  that  it  was  not  in-  |  commentators  and  priests  have  made 
tended  anybody  else  should.  But  these  of  those  books,  that  of  converting  them 
busy  commentators  and  priests  have  been  >  into  things  which  they  call  prophecies,  and 
puzzling  their  wits  to  find  out  what  it  i^  making  them  bend  to  times  and  circum- 
was  not  intended  they  should  know,  and  ^  stances',  as  far  remote  even  as  the  present 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do.  day,  it  shews  the  fraud  or  ttse  extreme  folly 

Ezt  kiel  and  Daniel  were  carried  pri-  |  to  which  credulity  or  priestcraft  can  go. 
soners  to  Babylon,  under  the  first  capti-  ^  Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  absurd, 
vity,  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  nine  years  5  than  to  suppose  that  men  situated  as 
before  the  second  captivity  in  the  time  of ;  Ez'i'kiel  and  Daniel  were,  wiiose  country 
Zedekiah.  The  Jews  were  then  still  nu-  \  was  over-run,  and  in  the  possession  of 
luerous,  and  had  considerable  force  at  \  the  enemy,  all  their  friends  and  relations 
Jerusalem;  and  as  it  is  natural  to  sup-  ;  in  captivity  abroad,  or  in  slavery  at  home, 
pose  thai  men,  in  ihe  situation  of  Ezekiel  \  or  massacred,  or  in  continual  danger  of 


and  Daniel,  would  be  meditating  the  re- 
covery of  their  country,  and  their  own 
deliverance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  accounts  of  dreams  and  visions. 


It  :  scarcely  any  thing,  I  say,  can  be 
more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that  such 
men  should  find  nothing  to  do  but  that 
of  employing  their  time  and  their  thoughts 


with  which  these  books  are  filled,  aie  no  about  what  was  to  happen  to  other  na- 
olher  tlian  a  disguised  mode  of  corres-  tions  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years 
pondencc,  to  laciliiate  those  objects:  it  after  they  were  dead  !  at  the  same  time, 
served  them  as  a  cypher,  or  secret  alpha-  nodung  is  more  natural,  than  that  they 
bet.  If  they  are  not  this,  they  are  tales,  |  should  meditate  the  recovery  of  Jerusa- 
reveries,  diid  nonsense  ;  or  at  lea>t,  a  >  lem,  and  their  own  deliverance,  and  that 
fanciful  way  of  wearing  off  the  wearisome-  this  was  the  sole  object  of  all  the  obscure 
ness  of  captivity  ;  but  the  presumption  is,  ^  and  apparently  frantic  writing  contained 
they  are  the  former. 


in  those  books. 
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lnthi^«^ensp  U,p  mole  of  wrifa.^  used  i  they  had   cast  all  .heir  wa^es  and   mer. 
ir  those  two  books  bemg  forced  by  ne    |  chandize  overboard,  to  l.^h^en    he  vessel, 
es         and  nol  adopted  b'y  cho.ce.  L  r,ot  i  whde  Jo.ah,  like  a  stup.d  fellow,    was 
irmt.onal  •  but  .f  w^are  to  u^e  the  books  i  fast  asK-ep  in  the  hold 
as Tophecies     tl>.y    are    false.     In    the         Aiur   the  l.t  had  designated  Jonah    o 
09th  Xr    of    Ezekiel.    speak...,    of  1  be  the  offender  t.ey  questioned  h.mo 
ivvnt   iMs  said,  v.r.  11,  No  f).otvfmnn  !  know  who  a.al  wh.t  he  was  ?  and  he  told 
Jio^KA  Ihou.h  it,    ,or  foot  of  Innst     .hen,  he  ^v.s  on   lUl.rew  ;  and  tne  s.ory 
■  r,     C/  /.n,»V'  ,•;,•  neither  shall  tt  .  trnphe...  that  he  contessed  h.m.elf  to  be 
/    ■1/.»U./  toryortu  years.     Tins  is  ^  gud.y.     But    these  (ientdes    n,  tead    of 
wh  t    netr   iJ  JpL  and  conse- Uacr.fic.n,  him  at   onc^  ..|  out  pit    o 
quently  U  is  false,  as  all  the  books  1  hav.  .  mercy,  as  a  comp  .ny  of   Bd.le  prop  e  . 
Reviewed  are.     I   here  close  th.s  p.ri  of    or  pnests  would   have  done  bv  a  Oen  .le 
.         ,•  ^  ni    the   siineca>e,   and   as  it  i>  niatea 

ln7e\ormer  part  of  the  Age  of  Re  a-  \  Samuel  had  done  by  Aga^.  a.ul  Moses  by 
,0,  Via  e  spoken  of  Jonah,  and  of  the  the  women  and  clnldren,  endeavoured  to 
Trv  ot  h.m  ind  the  whale.  A  lit  story  \  save  hnn,  though  at  a  r.k  o  the. r  own 
for  V.dicule,  if  it  was  wulten  to  be  be-  l-ves;  for  the  aj.cou..t  sajs,  Neiu  he.- 
iieved :  or  of  laughter,  if  it  was  intended  ]  less  (that  is,  though  Jonah  was  u  J-v, 
to  try  what  credulity  could  swallow  ;  for  ;  a-.G  a  foreigner,  and  the  cause  of  ail  thnr 
if  it  could  swallow  Joi.ah  and  the  wt.ale,  \  .nsfortunes,  and  ti.e  loss  of  their  cargo  ) 
it  could  swallow  any  tt.ing.  ;  t><e  men  roxced  hard  to  bring  the  boat  to 

But,  as  is  already  shewn  in  the  obser- '  AeK  but  iheij   could  not.  j<>r  the  sea 
vationson  the  book  of  Job,  and  of  IVo-  \  wrovght    and  was  temjustnons   a!>ainsl 
verb<  it  is  not  always  certain  which  of^/if»<."    St.ll,  however,  ti.ey  w  r.  unw.l- 
the  books  it.  the  B.ble  are  originally  lie-  i  ling  to  put  the  fate  of  the  lot  ...to  execu- 
brew,  or  only  translaiions  from  it.e  books  ]  tion  :  and  ti.ey  cr.ed  (<»vs  the  arroun.) 
of  the  Gentiles  into  Hebrew:  and  as  the  ^  unto  the  Lord,  say.ng,  "  ]\  chtsveiht/ne, 
book  of  Jonah,  so  far  from  treai.nti  of  the  1  O   Lord,  hi  vs  v:.t  juri.s.'tjor  tins  ma,,  s 
afTrtirs   of  the   Jews,  says  nothing  \.\}^ou  [life,  and  laij  vnt  vp<m  us  mnoctiU  bood ; 
that  suV^ect,  but  treats  altogether'  of  the  \  fr  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  dune  as  tt  pleased 
Gentiles,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  j  thee.''     iMeanint-  thereby,  that  li.ey  did 
book  of  the  Gentdes  than  of  the  Jews:  and  5  '»o»  presume  to  judge  Jonah  guilt),  Mu.e 
that  it  has  been  written  t;S  a  fable,  to  ex-  i  tlml  tie  miKlit  be  innocent ;  but  that  they 

cons.dered  the  lot  that  had  fallen  upon 

him  as  a  decree  of  God,  or  as  it  pleased 


pose  the  nonsen-e  a..d  satirize  the  vicious 
and  malignant  character  of  a  B.ble  pro- 
j)het,  or  a  predicting  priest. 

Jonah  is  represented,  first,  as  a  disobe- 
dient prophei,  running  away  from  his 
mission,  and  tak.ng  sheltt-r  aboard  a  ves- 
sel of  the  Gentiles,  bound  from  J(>j)pa  to 
Ta^^hish:  as  if  he  ignoiantly  suppostd, 
by  such  a  paltry  contrivance,  he  could 
hide  himself  where  God  could  not  find 
him.  '1  he  vessel  .s  ovtr.aken  by  a  slor.n 
at  sea;  and  the  mariners,  all  of  whom 
are  Gentiles,  belitving  it  to  be  a  judg- 
ment, on  accoutr  of  some  one  on  board 
who  had  committed  a  (rime,  agreed  to 
cast  lots,  to  discover  the  oflender ;  and 


dad.  The  address  of  the  prayer  .shews 
that  the  Gentiles  worshipped  one  Supreme 
Jicing,  and  that  they  were  not  idoiaiors, 
as  the  Jews  represented  them  to  be. 
But  the  btorm  siill  contiiming,  and  the 
danger  increa>in2,  they  put  the  fate  of  .he 
lot  into  execution,  and  ca-t  Jonah  into 
the  st'a  :  v%here,  according  to  the  sti  ry,  a 
gre.t  fish  swallowed  him  up  whole  and 
alive. 

We  have  now  to  consider  Jonah  se- 
curely housed  from  the  st(  nn  in  the  fi>h's 
bellyi!  Here  we  are  told  that  he  prayed ; 
but  the   prayer  is  a   made-up  prayer. 


the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.    But,  before  this,  |  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  Psalms, 


" 
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without  any  connection   or  consistency,  I  very  angry.     His  obdurate  heart  would 
and  adapted  to  the  distress,  but  not  at  all  ( rather  that  Nineveh  should  be  destroyed 


Jo  the  condition  that  Jonah  was  in.  It 
is  such  a  prayer  as  a  Gentile,  who  might 
know    something   of   the    Psalms,  could 


and  every  soul,  young  and  old,  perish  in 
its  rums,  than  that  his  prediction  should 
not  be  fulfilled.     To  expose  the  character 


(  coj.y  out  for  h.m.      This  circumstance    of  a  prophet  still  more,  a  gourd  is  made 


alone,  were  tnere  no  other,  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  whole  is  a  made-up 
story.  The  prayer,  however,  is  supposed 
to  have  answered  the  purpose,  and  the 
Story  goes  on,  (taking  up  at  the  same 


to  grow  up  in  the  night,  that  promiseth 
him  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  re- 
tired ;  and  the  next  mornino  it  dies. 
Here  the  rage  of  the  prophet  becomes 


time  the  cant  lanouage  of  a  Bible-pro-  excessive,  and  he  is  ready  to  destroy  him- 
P'^^y  /ay.ng,  "  77/c  Lord  spake  «m/o  self.  " /f  is  better,  s^\d  be,  for' me  to 
the  full,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  die  than  to  live.''  This  brings  on  a  sup- 
the  dry  land."  posed  expostulation    between    the    Al- 

Jonah  then  received  a  second  mission    mighty  and  the   prophet;  in   which  the 
to  Nineveh,  with  which  he  sets  out ;  and     former  says.     '' JJoest  thou  well  to   be 
we  have  now    to    consider    him    as   &\  angry  for  the  gourd]    And  Jonah  said, 
l)reacher.     The  distress  tie  is  rei)resented     I  do  nell  to  be  angry  even  until  death 
to    have  suffered,   the  remembrance   o(  ]  Then  said  the  Lord,  thou  hast /lad  pit// 
his  own  disobedience  as  the  cause  of  it,    on  the  gourd,  for  nhuh  thou  hast  not  la- 
and  the  miraculous  escape  he  is  supposed    boured,  neiUter  madest  it  to  grow,  which 
to  have  had,  were  sufficient,  one  would    came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a 
conceive,   to   have  impressed    him    with     night ;    and  should  not  I  spare  ]\ineveh 
sympathy  and  benevolence  in  the  execu-  j  that  great  city,  in  which  are  more  than 
tion  of  his  mission;  but,  instead  of  this,  l  threescore  thousand  persons,  that  cannot 
he  enters  the  city  with  denunciation  and  !  discern  between  theii  right  hand  and  their 
malediction  in  his  mouth,  crying,  "  Yet  \  left?" 

forty  days,   and  Ainevch  shall  be  over-  \      Here  is  both  the  winding  up  of  the 
""'"^'^\  \  s'iti'"e,  and  the  moral  of  the  fable.     As  a 

We  tiave  now  to  cons.der  this  sup-  satire  it  strikes  against  the  character  of  all 
posed  miss.onary  in  the  last  act  of  his  { the  Bible-prophets,  and  against  all  the 
mission  :  and  here  it  .s  that  the  malevo-  j  indiscriminate  judgments  upon  men,  wo- 
lent  spirit  of  a  Bible-prophet,  or  of  a  pre-  i  men,  and  children,  with  which  this  lying 
dieting  pr.est,  appears  in  all  that  bLck-  I  book,  the  Bible,  is  crowded  ;  such  as 
ness  of  character,  that  men  ascribe  to  the  l  Noah's  flood,  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
being  they  call  the  devil.  j  of  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  the  extirpation 

IJav.ng  published  his  prediction?,  he  ^  of  the  Canvtanites,  even  to  sucking  infants 
withdrew,  says  the  story,  to  the  east  side  >  and  women  with  child,  because  the  same 
of  the  city.— But  for  what?  not  to  con-  >  reflection,  that  there  are  more  than  three 
template  in  retirement  the   mercy  of  his  I  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  be- 
Creator  to  /iimself,  or  to  others,  but  to  '>  twecn  their  right  hand  and  their  left, 
wait,  with  malignant  impatience,  the  de-  \  meaning  young   children,  applies  to  all 
struct.on  of  N.neveh.     It  came  to  pass,  \  their   cases.     It  satirizes  also  the  sup- 
however,  as  the  story  relates,  that  the     posed  partiality  of  the  Creator  for  one 
ISinevites  reformed,  and    that  God,  ac- (  nation  more  than  for  another, 
cording  to  the   B.ble  phrase,  repented  \     As  a  moral,  it  preaches  against  the 
him   of  the  evil  he  had  said  he  would  do  \  malevolent    spirit   of  prediction;    for  as 
unto  them,  and  did  it  not.     This,  saith  I  certainly  as  a  man  predicts  ill,  he  be- 
the  first  verse  of  the  last  chapter,   dis-  \  comes  inclined  to  wish  it.     The  pride  of 
ylcased  Jonah  exceedingly  and  he  was  \  having  his  judgment  right,  hardens  his 
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heart,  till  at  last  he  beholds  with  satisfac-  ; 

tioii   or  sees  with  di^appomimei.t,  the  ac-  ^ 

com'plishmenl  or  failure  ot  l.is  pre.iiclio.is^  ; 

Tins  book  ends  with  the  same  kind  ot  ; 

stron<T  and   well-directed   point  a-^ainst 

prophets,  prophecies  and  ii.disorimmate  ; 

[udJiTien'ts,  as  the  chapter  that  Benjamin  : 

Franklin  made  tor  the  Bible,  about  Abru-  ; 

ham  and  the  siranger,  ends  again>t  the  ; 

intolGrant  spirit  ot  reli-.nous  persecution. 

Thus  much  for  the  book  of  Jonah.  : 

Of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  that 
are  called  prophecies,  I  have  spoken  \n 
the  former  part  of  the    Age  of  Reason 
and  already  in  this  ;  wliere  1  have  said 
llmt  the  word  prophet  is  the  Bible  word 
{orpotl;  and   that  ine  lights  and  meta- 
phors of  those  poets,  many  of  which  be- 
come obscure  by  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  change  of  circumstances,  have  been 
ridiculously  erected    into    thiiiiis,    called 
prophecies,  and  applied  to  purposes  the 
writers  never  thouglil  of.     When  a  priest 
quotes  any  of  those  passages,  he  unrid- 


dles it  agreeably  to  iiis  own  views,  and 
imposes  mat  explanation  upon  Ins  con- 
ere'-ation  as  the  meaning  of  the  writt^r. 
The  tvhore  of  Babylon  has  been  tlie  com- 
mon whore  ot  all  the  i)riesis,  and  each 
has  accused  the  other  of  keeping  the 
strumpet:  so  well  do  they  agree  m  iheir 
explanations. 

There  now  remuiii  only  a  few  books, 
which  they  call  the  books  of  the  lesser 
prophets;  and  as  I  have  ul.eaay  ^hewu 
;  that  the  greater  are  impostors,  it  would 
;  be  cowardice  to  dhturl)  the  repose  ot  t.ie 
,  Utile  ones.  Lei  ihem  sleep  then,  in  the 
\  arms  of  their  nurses,  the  priests,  and  boili 

>  be  forgotten  tOi;etlH'r. 

'       I  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible,  as 

\  a  man  would  go  through  a  wood  with  an 

\  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  tell  trees.     Here 

they  lie;  and   the  pnests,  it  they  can, 

mav  replant  liiem.     They  may,  perhaps, 

st.c'k   them   in  the  ground,  but  ihey  will 

>  never  make  them  grow.— 1  passou  lo  Uie 
\  books  ot  the  New  Testament. 


TIIC  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


The    New   Testament,  they  tell  us,  is; 
founded  upon  llie  prophecies  of  tlie  Old  ; : 
if  so,  it  must  follow  ihe  fate  of  its  foun- 
dation. 

As  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  a 
woman   should  be  with  child   before  she 
was  married,  and  that  the  son  she  might 
bring  lorih  might  be  executed,  even  un- 
justly ;  I  see  no  reason  for  not  believing 
that  such  a  woman  as  Mary,  and  such  u 
man  as  Joseph,  and  Jesus,  existed  ;  their 
mere  existence  is  a  matter  of  inditVerence, 
about  which  there  is  no  ground,  eiiher  lo 
believe,  or  to  disbelieve,  and  which  comes 
under  the  common  head  of.  It  moij  he  so  ; 
anduhat  then?     The  probability,  how- 
ever, is,  that  there  were  such  persons,  or 
at  least  such  as  represented  them  in  part 
of  the  circumstances,  because  almost  all 
romantic  stories  l»ave  been  suggested  by 
some  actual  circumstances ;  as  the  ad- 


ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe,  not  a 
word  of  which  is  true,  were  suggested  by 
liie  case  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 

li  i>  not  then  the  existence,  or  the  non- 
existence, of  the  person  that  I  trouble  my- 
self about  ;  it  is  the  fable  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  told  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
wild  and  visionary  doctrine  raised  thereon, 
against    wiiich    I    contend.     The   story, 
taking  it  us  it  is  told,  is  blasphemously 
obscene.     It  gives  an  account  of  a  young 
woman  engaged  to  be  married,  and  while 
under  this'  enua-iement,  she  is,  to  speak 
plain   language,  debauched    by  a    ghosi, 
under  the^impious  pretence,  (Luke,  cha}.. 
i.  ver.  3o,)  that  " /Ae   JJolif  ('host  shall 
mine  upon  thee,  and  the  poicer^  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee."     Not- 
withstanding which,   Jo>eph  afterwards 
marries   her,  Cohabits  with   her  as   his 
;  wife,  and    in   his  turn  rivals  the  ghost. 


PART  II. 


to 


This  is  putting  the  story  into  iiitelliuil)le  j  The  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  ron- 
lan^nia-e,  and' when  told  in  this  manner,  \  tained  in  the  tour  books  asoribed  tc  AJai- 
Ihere  is  not  a  priest  but  must  be  ashamed  \  thew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The  tirst 
10  own  It.*  chapter  of  Matthew  begins  with  giving  a 

Obscenity  in  matters  of  faith,  however  genealogy  ot  Jesus  Clirist ;  and  in  Uie 
wrapped  up,  is  always  a  token  of  fable  third  chapter  of  Luke,  there  is  also  given 
and  imposture  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  our  a  genealogy  of  Je.Mi>  Ciirist.  Did  these 
serious  beliet  in  God,  that  we  do  not  con-  two  agree,  it  would  not  prove  the  genea- 
necl  it  with  the  stones  that  run,  as  this  logy  to  be  true,  because  it  na-ht  iiever- 
does,  into  ludicrous  interpretations.  This  theless,  be  a  fabrication  ;  but  as  they 
story  IS,  upon  the  face  of  it,  the  same  1  contradict  each  oiher  in  every  particular, 
kind  of  story  as  that  ot  Jupiter  and  Leda,  it  proves  falsehood  absoluiely.  ii  Mai- 
or  Jupiter  and  Europa,  or  any  ot  the  th*^w  speaks  truth,  Luke  speaks  false- 
amorous  adventures  of  Jupiter;  and  hood;  and  if  Luke  speak  truiii.  Mat- 
shews,  a;,  is  ij-lready  slated  in  ihe  former  ihew  speaks  falsehood  ;  and  as  there  is 
part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  that  tne  <  no  authority  for  believing  one  more  than 
Christian  faith  is  built  upon  the  heathen  |  the  other,  there  is  no  aulhoriiy  tor  be- 
Mviholoiiy.  \  beving  eiiher ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  be- 

As  the"" "historical  parts  of  the  NewTes^  lieved  even  in  the  very  first  thing  they 
lament,  so  tar  as  concerns  Jesus  Christ,  |  say,  and  set  ou:  to  prove,  they  are  not 
are  contined  to  a  very  short  space  ot  time,  j  entitled  to  be  believed  in  any  ihmg  they 
less  than  two  years,  and  all  wiihm  the  say  afterwards.  Truth  is  an  uniiorin 
same  country,  and  nearly  to  the  same  thing  ;  and  as  lo  inspiraiion  and  revela. 
spot,  the  discordance  of  time,  place,  and  tion,  were  we  to  admit  it,  it  is  impossible 
circumstance,  which  detects  the  tallacy  of  to  suppose  it  can  be  contradictory, 
the  books  of  the  Old  'I'esiaments,  and  |  Either  then  the  men  called  apo>ties  were 
proves  them  to  be  imposiiions,  cannot  be  {  impostors,  or  the  books  ascrioed  to  them 
expected  to  be  found  lier*^  in  the  same  \  have  been  written  by  other  persons,  and 
abundance.  Tiie  New  Testament,  com-  |  fathered  upon  them,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
pared  with  the  Old,  is  like  a  farce  in  one  1  Old  Testament. 

MCt,  in  which  there  is  not  room  for  very  |  The  book  of  Mattliew  gives,  chap.  i. 
numerous  vidations  of  the  unities.  Theie  ;  ver.  6,  a  genealo-y  by  name  from  David, 
are,  however,  some  glaring  contradictions,  i  up,  through  Joseph,  t!ie  husband  of 
which,  exclusive  of  the  tallacy  of  the  pre-  \  Mary,  to  Christ  ;  and  makes  there  to  be 
tended  prophecies,  are  sufficient  to  shew  i  ticenty-eight  gmerations.  Tiie  book  of 
the  story  of  Jesus  Cnrist  lo  be  false  and  \  Luke  gives  also  a  genealogy  by  name 
absurd.  <  from  Christ,  through  Joseph,  the  husband 

1  lay  it  down  as  a  position  which  can-  <  of  Mary,  down  to  David,  and  makes 
not  be  controverted,  first,  that  ihe  agret-  \  there  to  be  forty-three  generations  ;  be- 
vient  of  all  the  parts  of  a  story  does  not  |  sides,  which,  mere  are  only  the  two 
prove  that  story  to  be  true,  because  the  names  of  David  and  Joseph  that  are 
parts  may  agree,  and  the  whole  may  be  |  alike  in  the  two  lisls.  1  iiere  insert  both 
false;  sfccndly,  that  tiie  ^/m/orecmt'wM  genealogical  lists  and  tor  the  sake  ol 
of  the  parts  ot  tlie  Mory  proves  the  whole  \  perspicuity  and  comparison  have  placed 
cannot  be  true.  The  agreement  does  not  mem  both  in  the  same  direction  that  is, 
prove  truth,  but  the  disagreement  proves  |  from  Joseph  down  to  David, 
falsehood  positively. 


*  Mary,   the   supposed   virgin    mother  of  ^  daughters.     See  Matthew,  cbap.  xxii.  ver. 
Jesus,  bad  several   other  childieu,  buuk   aud  /  65,  i>ti. 
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PART  II. 


11 


Genealop^y,  a^cord- 

Genealogy,  accord- 

ine  to  Matihevv. 

ino;  to  Luke. 

Christ 

Christ 

2  Joseph 

2  Joseph 

3  Jacob 

3 

lleli 

4  Matihan 

4 

IVLiithat 

5  Eleazer 

5  Levi 

6  Eliud 

6 

Melchi 

7  Achim 

7 

Junna 

8  Siidoc 

8 

Josepli 

9  Azor 

9 

Mattathias 

10   Kliakim 

10 

A'lios 

11   Abiud 

11 

Naiun 

12  Zorobabel 

12 

Esli 

13  Salaihiel 

13 

Nag.je 

14  Jechonias 

14 

Miath 

15  Josias 

15 

M  ittuhias 

16  Amon 

16 

Semei 

17  Manassas 

17  Joseph 

18  Ez-kii.s 

If^ 

Juda 

19  Acliaz 

19 

Joanna 

20  JorKiiImm 

20 

llliesa 

21  Ozias 

21 

Zorobabel 

22  Joram 

22 

Salaihiel 

23  Josapliat 

23 

Neri 

24  Asa 

24  Melchi 

25  Abia 

25 

Addi 

26  Roboani 

26  Cosam 

27  Solomon 

27 

Elmodam 

28  Duvid* 

28 

Er 

29 

Jose 

30 

Eliezer 

31 

Jorim 

32 

Matihat 

33 

Levi 

34 

Simeon 

35 

Juda 

36 

Joseph 

37 

Jonun 

38 

Eliakim 

39 

MeU-a 

40 

Menan 

41 

Maltath'* 

42 

Nathan 

43 

David 

*  From  the  birth  of  David  to  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  upwards  of  1080  years  ;   and  as  the  > 
life- time  of  Christ  is  not  included,   there  are  | 
but   27   fuil  generations.      To  find   therefore  \ 
the  average  age   of  each  person  mentioned  in  ^ 


Now,  if  ihese  men,  Matthew  and 
Luke,  set  out  with  a  falehooti  between 
them  (as  these  two  accounts  shew  they 
do)  in  the  very  commencement  of  their 
history  of  Jesus  Chnst,  and  of  who,  and 
of  what  he  was,  what  authority  (as  I 
have  before  asked)  is  there  left  for  be- 
jieviu';  the  straui^e  thin^^s  they  tell  us 
afterwards?  If  they  cannot  be  believed 
in  their  account  of  his  natural  genealoijy  ; 
how  are  we  to  believe  them,  when  they 
tell  us,  he  was  soa  of  God,  beij;otten  by 
a  gho>t ;  and  that  an  anuel  announced 
this  in  secret  to  his  mother?  If  they 
lied  in  one  genealogy,  wliy  are  we  to 
believe  them  in  the  other  ?  If  his 
natural  genealogy  be  manufactured, 
which  it  certainly  is,  why  are  we  not  to 
suppose,  that  his  celestial  genealogy  is 
manufactured  also;  and  that  the  whole 
is  fabulous?  Can  any  man  of  serious 
reriection  hazard  his  future  happiness 
upon  the  bel.ef  of  a  ^tory  naturally  im- 
possible :  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  de- 
cency :  and  reiaied  by  persons  already 
detected  of  falsehooa  ?  Is  it  not  more 
safe,  that  we  stop  ourselves  on  an  ocean 
of  improbable,  irrrttionai,  indecent,  and 
contradictory  tales  ? 

The  first  question,  however,  upon  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  upon 
those  of  the  Old,  is  Are  they  genuine? 
were  they  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed?  for  it  is  upon  this 
ground  only  that  the  strange  things  re- 


the  list,  at  the  time  his  first  son  was  horn,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  divide  1080  by  27.  which 
give  40  years  for  each  person.  As  the  life- 
time of  man  was  then  but  of  the  same  ex- 
tent it  is  now,  it  is  an  absurdiry  to  suppose, 
that  27  following  generations  should  all  be 
old  bachelors,  before  they  married  ;  and  the 
more  so,  when  we  are  told,  that  Solomon,  the 
next  in  succession  to  David,  had  a  house  full 
of  wives  and  mistresses  before  he  was  twenty- 
one  yean*  of  age.  So  far  from  this  genealogy 
being  a  solemn  truth,  it  is  not  even  a  reason- 
able lie.  The  list  of  Luke  gives  about  twen*y- 
six  years  for  the  average  age,  and  this  is  too 
much. 


■ 


lated  therein  have  been  credited.  Upon 
this  point,  there  is  no  direct  proof  for, 
or  against ;  and  all  that  this  state  ot  a 
case  proves,  is  doubtfulness 'y  and  doubt- 
fulness is  the  opposue  of  belief.  The 
siate,  therefore,  that  the  books  are  in, 
proves  against  themselves  so  far  as  this 
kind  of  proof  can  go. 

But,  exclusive  of  this,  the  presumption 
is,  that  the  books  called  the  Evangelists, 
and  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  Jolin,  were  not  written  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ;  and  that  they 
are  impositions.  The  disordered  state  of 
the  history  in  these  four  books,  the  silence 
of  one  book  upon  matters  related  in  the 
other,  and  the  disagreement  that  is  to  be 
found  among  them,  implies,  that  they  are 
the  production  of  some  unconner.ted  in 
dividuals,  many  years  alter  llie  things 
they  pretend  to  relate,  each  of  whom 
made  his  own  legend  ;  and  not  the 
writings  of  men  living  intimately  to 
gether,  as  the  men  called  disciples  are 
supposed  to  have  done:  in  fine,  that  they 
have  been  manufactured,  as  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  been,  by  other 
persons,  than  those  whose  names  they 
bear. 

The  story  of  the  angel,  announcing, 
what  the  church  calls  the  immaculate 
comeption,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
ill  the  books  ascribed  to  Mark  and  John  ; 
and  is  differently  related  in  Matthew  and 
Luke.  The  former  says,  the  angel  ap- 
peared to  Joseph  ;  ti.e  latter  says,  it 
was  to  Mary  ;  but  either  Josepli  or  Mary 
was  the  worst  evidence  tiiat  could  have 
been  tliought  of;  for  it  was  others  that 
should  have  testified  for  t/teniy  and  not 
they  for  themselves.  \N  ere  any  girl  that 
is  now  with  cli  lid  to  say,  and  even  to  swear 
to  it,  that  she  was  gotten  with  child  by  a 
ghost,  and  that  an  an  angel  told  her  so, 
would  she  be  believed  ?  Certainly  she 
would  not.  Why  tfien  are  to  believe  the 
same  thing  of  another  girl  whom  we  never 
saw,  told  b)  nobody  knows  who,  nor 
when,  nor  where  ?  How  strange  and  in- 
consistent it  19,  that  the  same  circum- 
stance that  would  weaken  the  belief  even 


of  a  probable  story  ;  should  be  given  as 
a  motive  for  believing  this  one  that  has 
upon  the  face  of  it  every  token  of  abso- 
lute impossibility  and  imposture. 

The  story  of  Herod  destroying  all  the 
children  under  two  years  old,  belongs 
altogether  to  the  book  of  Matthew  :  not 
oneof  the  rest  mentions  any  thing  about 
it.  Had  such  a  circumstance  been  true, 
the  universality  of  it  must  have  made  it 
known  to  all  the  writers ;  and  the 
thing  would  have  been  too  striking,  to 
have  been  omitted  by  any.  This 
writer  tells  us,  that  Jesus  escaped  this 
slaughter,  because  Joseph  and  Mary 
were  warned  by  an  angel,  to  flee  with 
him  into  Egypt;  but  he  forgot  to  make 
any  provision  for  John,  who  was  then 
under  two  ) ears  of  age.  John,  however, 
who  staid  behind,  fared  as  well  as  Jesus 
who  fled  ;  and  therefore  the  story  cir- 
cumstantially belies  itself. 

Not  any  two  of  these  writers  agree  in 
reciting,  exactly  in  the  same  words,  the 
written  inscripiion,  short  us  it  is,  which 
they  tell  us,  was  put  over  Christ  when 
he  was  crucified  :  and  besides  this,  Mark 
says,  He  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour 
(nine  in  the  morning);  and  John  says, 
It  was  the  sixth  hour  (twelve  at  noon.)* 

The  inscription  is  thus   stated    in   those 

books. 
Matthew  .  This  is  Jesus  the  king  of  the 

Jews. 

Mark  .  .  .  The  king  of  the  Jews. 
Luke    .  .  .  This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
John    .  .  .  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  king  of 

the  Jews. 

We  may  infer  from  these  circumstan- 
ces, trivial  as  they  are,  that  those  writers, 
whoever  they  were,  and  in  whatever  time 


*  According  to  John,  the  sentence  was  not 
passed  till  about  the  sixth  hour  (noon)  and 
conscquentlv,  the  execution  could  not  be 
till  the  afternoon  :  but  Mark  says  expressly, 
that  he  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour  (nine 
in  the  morning)  chap.  xv.  25,  John,  chap. 
xiz.   ver.    14. 
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they  lived,  were  not  present  at  the  scene.  1  and  John,  it  was  not  possible  fcr  them  as 
The  only  one  of  the  men  culled  apostles,  \  true  hisiorians,  even  without  ihe  aid  of 
who  apj)ears  to  have  been  near  the  spot,  \  in<piralion,  not  lo  have  recorded  them, 
was  Peter;  and  when  he  was  accused  of  ;  The  things,  supposini;  them  to  have  been 
bein*r  one  of  Jesus's  followers,  it  is  said  \  facts,  were  of  too  much  notoriety  not  to 
(Mauhew,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  74.)  "  Then  have  been  known,  and  of  too  much  im- 
Pcter  bes;(tnto  curse  and  swear,  sai/infr,  portance  not  to  have  been  told.  All  t-ie 
/  know  not  the  man  ;"  yet  we  are  now  \  supposed  apostles  must  have  been  wit- 
called  upon  to  believe  the  same  Peter,  I  nesses  of  the  earthquake,  if  there  had 
convicted,  by  their  own  account,  of  per-  \  been  any  ;    for  it  was  not  possible  for 

what  >  them   to  have  been  absent  from  it ;  the 


uii 


jury.       Foi     what    reason,    or 

authority,  shall  we  do  this?  )  opening  of  the  graves,  and  the  resurrec- 

The  ac<;ounts  that  are  given  of  the  cir-  j  tion  of  the  dead  men,  and  their  walking 
cumstaiices,  that  they  tell  us  attended  about  the  city,  is  of  greater  importance 
the  crucifixion,  are  differently  related  in  llian  the  earthquake.  An  earthquake  is 
those  four  books.  \  always  possible,  and  natural,  and  proves 

The  book  ascribed   to  Matthew,  says,  \  nothing  ;  but  this  opening  of  the  graves 


'^  There  was  darkness  over  all  the  land, 
from  the  sixth  hour  unto  the  ninth  hour 
— thdt  the  veil  of  the  temple  w  ts  rent  in 
tivain  from  the  tap  to  the  bottom  — that 
there  was  an  earthquake— thid  the  rocks 
rent — that  the  graves  opened,  that  the 
bodies  of  mani/ of  the  saints  that  slept, 
arose,  and  came  out  of  their  graves  after 
the  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy 
city,  and  appeared  unto  many."  Such  is 
the  account  which  this  dashmij  writer  of 
the  book  of  Matthew  gives  ;  but  in  which 
he  is  not  supported  by  the  writers  of 
the  other  books. 

The  writer  of  the    book   ascribed   to 


is  supernatural,  and  directly  in  point  to 
their  doctrine,  their  cause,  and  their 
apostleship.  II. id  it  been  true,  it  would 
have  tilled  up  whole  chapters  of  those 
books,  and  been  the  chosen  theme  and 
general  chorus  of  all  tiie  writers ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  little  and  trivial  things,  and 
mere  prattling  conversations  of,  he  said 
this,  and  she  said  that,  are  often  tediously 
detailed,  while  this,  most  important  of  all 
had  it  been  true,  is  passed  off  in  a  slo- 
venly manner  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen, 
and  that  bv  one  writer  only,  and  not  so 
much  as  hinted  at  by  the  rest. 

li  is  an  easy  thing  to  tell  a  lie,  but  it 


Mark,  in  detailing  the  circumstances  of  is  difficult  to  support  the  lie  after  il  is 
the  crucifixion,  makes  no  mention  of  any  told.  The  wriier  of  the  book  of  Matthew 
earthquake,  nor  of  the  rocks  rending,  nor  should  have  told  us  who  the  saints  were 
of  the  graves  opening,  nor  of  the  dead  men  j  that  came  to  life  again,  and  went  into  tiie 
walking  out.  The  writer  of  •he  book  of  j  city,  and  what  became  of  tliem  afterwards, 
Luke  is  silent  also  upon  the  same  points.  1  and  who  it  was  that  saw  them  ;  for  he  is 
And  as  to  the  writer  of  the  book  of  John,  not  hardy  enough  to  say  he  saw  them 
though  he  details  all  the  circumstances  of  I  himself ;— whether  they  came  out  naked, 
the  crucifixion  dovvn  to  the  burial  of  1  and  all  in  natural  buff,  he-saints  and 
Christ,  he  says  nothing  about  either  the  she-saints;  or  whether  they  came  full 
darkness — the  veil  of  the  temple — the  |  dressed,  and  where  they  got  their  dresses: 
earthquake — the  rocks,  the  graves— nor }  whether  they  went  to  their  former  habita- 
the  dead  men.  i  tions,  and  reclaimed   their  wives,  their 

Now  if  It  had  beeti  true,  that  those  husbands,  and  their  property,  and  how 
things  had  happened  :  and  if  the  writers  they  were  received  ;  whether  they  entered 
of  these  books  iuid  lived  at  the  time  they  \  ejectments  for  the  recovery  of  their  pos- 
did  happen,  and  had  be/:n  the  persons  |  sessions,  or  brouiiht  actions  of  cr/w.  co/i. 
they  are  said  to  be, namely,  the  four  men  against  the  rival  interlopers:  whether 
called  apostles,  Maiihew,'  Mark,  Luke,'  they  remained  on  f.arih,  and  followed  meir 
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former  occupation  of  preaching  or  work- 
ing ;  or  whether  they  died  again,  or  went 
back  to  their  graves  alive  and  buried 
themselves. 

Strange  indeed,  that  an  army  of  saints 
should  return  to  life,  and  nobody  know 
who  they  were,  nor  who  it  was  that  saw 
them,  and  that  not  a  word  more  should 
be  said  upon  ihe  subject,  nor  these  saints 
have  any  thing  to  tell  us !  Had  il  been 
the  prophets  who  (as  we  are  told)  had 
formerly  prophesied  of  these  things,  they 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  They 
could  have  told  us  every  thing,  and  we 
should  have  had  posthumous  prophecies, 
with  notes  and  commentaries  upon  the 
first,  a  little  better  at  least  than  we  have 
now.  Had  it  been  Moses  ar.d  Aaron, 
and  Joshua,  and  Samuel,  and  David,  not 
an  unconverted  Jew  had  remained  in  all 
Jerusalem.  Had  it  been  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  saints  of  the  time  then  pre- 
sent, every  body  would  have  known 
them  and  they  would  have  out- preached 
and  out-famed  all  the  other  apostles. 
But  instead  of  this,  these  saints  are  made 
to  pop  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd  in  the 
night,  for  no  purpose  at  all  but  to 
wither  in  the  morning.  Thus  much  for 
this  part  of  the  story. 

The  tale  of  the  resurrection  follows 
that  of  the  cruciti.vion  ;  and  this  as  well 
as  in  that,  tne  writers,  whoever  they  were, 
disagree  so  much,  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  none  of  them  were  there. 

The  book  of  Mat! hew  states,  that  when 
Christ  was  put  in  the  sepulchre,  the  Jews 
applied  to  I'llate  for  a  watch  or  a  guard 
lo  be  placed  over  the  sepulchre,  lo  pre- 
vent the  body  being  stolen  by  the  disci- 
ples; and  that  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
quest, the  sepulchre  was  made  sure, 
seaii7ig  the  stone  that  covered  the  mouili, 
and  selling  a  watch.  But  the  other  books 
say  nothing  about  this  application,  nor 
about  the  sealing,  nor  the  guard,  nor  the 
watch  ;  and  according  to  their  accounts, 
there  were  none.  Matthew,  however, 
follows  up  this  part  of  the  story  of  the 
guard  or  the  watch  with  a  second  part, 
that  I   shall   notice  in   the   conclusion. 


?  as  it  serves  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  those 
\  books. 

\     The  book  of  Matthew  continues  itsac- 

<  count,   and   says,   (chap,  xxviii.   ver.  1,) 

that  at  the  end  of  the  sabbath  as  it  began 

to   dawn,   towaids  the   first  day  of   the 

week,    came   Marij  Magdalene  and  the 

i  other  Mary,  to  see  the  st  pulchre.     Mark 

says  it   was  sun-rising,  and  John  says  it 

\  was   dark.      Luke   says   it    vvus   Mary 

I  Mawdaleiie,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the 

)  mother   of    James,    and   other    women, 

j  that  came  to  the  sepulchre  :    and  John 

\  states,  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  alone. 

>  So  well  do  they  agree  about  tlieir  first 
;  evidence  !  Ttiey  all,  however,  appear 
I  to  have  known  most  about  Mary  Mugda- 
\  lene  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  a  large  ac- 

>  quaintance,  and  it  was  not  an  ill  con- 
>jectureihat  she  mi-iht  be  upon  tlie  stroll. 
^  The  book  of  Matthew  goes  on  to  say, 
\  (ver.  2).  "And  behold  there  was  a  great 
^  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  de- 
J  scended  from  heaven,  and  came  and 
I  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and 
\  sat  upon  it."     But  the  other  books  say 

>  nothing  about  any  earthquake,  nor  about 
\  the  an^el  rollinij  back  the  stone,  and 
^  sitting  upon  it ;  and  according  to  their 
)  account,  there  was  no  an^el  sitting  there. 
I  Mark  says  the  angel  was  within  the 
I  sepulchre,  sitting  on  tiie  right  side.  Luke 
I  says  there  were  iwo,  and  they  were  both 
J  standing  up;  and  .loiin  says,  they  were 
I  both  sitting  down,  one  at  the  head  and  the 

other  at  the  feet. 

Matthew  says,  that  the  angel  that  was 

sitting  upon  the  sione  on   the  outside  of 

the  sepulchre,  told  the  two  Marys  that 

Christ   was   risen,   and  tliat  the    women 

went  away  quickly.     Mark  says,  thai  the 

women    upon   seeing  the   stone    rolled 

away,  and  wondering  at  it,  went  into  the 

sepulchre,  and  that  it  was  the  angel  that 

was  sitting  within  on  the  right  side,  that 

\  told  them  so.     Luke  says,   it  was  two 

\  angels  that  were  standing  up;  and  John 

I  says,  it  was  Jesus  Christ  himself  that  told 

\  it  to  Mary  Magdalene ;  and  that  she  did 

V  not  go  into  the  sepulchre,  but  only  sloop- 

^  ed  down  and  looked  in. 
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Now  if  the  writers  ©f  these  four  books  <  at  least,  for  this  manner  of  speaking  car- 
had  irone  into  a  court  of  justice,  to  prove  ries  the  mind  back  to  an  ancient  time, 
an  alibi  (for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  ahbi  The  absurdity  also  ot  tne  story  is  worth 
that  is  here  attempted  to  be  proved,  noticing ;  font  shews  the  writer  ot  the 
namely,  the  absence  of  a  dead  body,  by  book  of  Matthew  to  have  been  an  exceed- 
supernatural  means,)  and  had  thev  -iven  ingly  weak  and  foolish  man  He  tells  a 
their  evidence  in  the  same  contradictory  story,  that  contradicts  itself  in  point  ot 
manner  as  it  is  here  given,  they  would  possibility  ;  for  though  the  guard,  li  there 
have  been  in  danger  of  having  their  ears  were  any,  might  be  made  to  say  that  the 
cropt  for  perjury.'and  would  have  justly  body  was  taken  away  while  they  were 
deserved  it.  Yet  this  is  the  evidence,  asleep,  and  to  give  that  as  a  reason  for 
and  these  are  the  books,  that  have  been  ll'eir  not  having  prevented  it,  that  same 
inino^ed  upon  the  world,  as  being  given  sleep  must  also  have  prevented  il.eir 
by  divine  inspiration,  and  as  the  unchang-  knowing  how,  and  by  whom  it  was  done  ; 
ing  word  of  God.  j  «nd  yet  th^y  are  made  to  sav,  that  it  was 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew,  il'C  disciples  who  did  it.  NVere  a  man 
after  giving  this  account,  relates  a  story  to  tender  his  evidence  of  soine^tl.mg  that 
that  is  not'to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  he  should  say  was  done,  and  of  the  man- 
books,  and  which  is  the  same  1  have  just  "er  of  doing  it,  and  ot  the  person  who 
before  alluded  to.  \  ^'^  't  whde  he  was  asleep,  and  could 

"  Now,  says  he  (that  is,  after  the  con-  )  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  such  evidence 
versation  the  women  had  with  the  angel  \  could  not  be  received  ;  it  would  do  well 
sitting  upon  the  stone,)  behold  some  of  enough  for  Testament  evidence,  but  not 
the  waich  (meaning  the  watch  that  he  for  any  thing  where  truth  is  concerned, 
had  said  had  been  placed  over  the  sepul-  I  come  now  to  that  part  ol  the  evi- 
chre)  came  into  the  citv,  and  shewed  dence  in  those  books,  that  respects  the 
unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  pretended  appearance  of  Christ  alter  this 
were  done;  and  when  they  were  assem-  ]  pretended  resurrection, 
bled  with  the  elders  and  had  taken  j  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  re- 
counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto  the  lates,  that  the  angel  that  was  silling  on 
soldiers,  saving.  Say  ye  that  his  disciples  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre, 
came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while  5  >aid  to  the  two  Marys,  tliap.  xxvin.  ver. 
we  slept;  and  if  this  comes  to  the  gover-  )  7,  "  /iehold  Christ  is  p^one  In/ore  you 
nor's  ear,  we  will  persuade  him,  &nd\  into  (jalilee,  there  yon  shall  see  him;  h, 
secure  vou.  So  they  took  the  money,  \  I  have  told  you."  And  the  same  writer, 
and  did  as  they  were  taught ;  and  this  |  at  the  two  next  verses,  (8,  9,)  makes 
saying  (that  his  disciples  stole  him  away)  |  Christ  himself  to  speak  to  tlie  same  pur- 
is 'conunonly  reported  among  the  Jews  |  pose  to  these  women,  immediately  after 
until  this  dtnj."  j  the  angel  had  told  it  to  them,  and  that 

The  expression,  until  this  day,  is  an  j  they  ran  quickly  to  tell  it  to  the  disciples  : 
evidence  that  the  book  ascribed  to  Mat-  S  und  at  the  16ih  verse  it  is  said,  '•  Then  the 
ihew  was  not  written  by  Matthew,  and  1  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee, 
that  it  has  been  manufactured  long  after  |  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  ap- 
the  times  and  things  of  which  it  pre-  pointed  tliem ;  and  when  they  saw  him, 
tends  to  treat ;  for  the  expression  implies  \  they  worshipped  him." 
a  great  length  of  intervening  time.  It  <  Dut  the  writer  of  the  book  of  John  tells 
would  be  inconsistent  in  us  to  speak  in  (  us  a  story  very  different  to  this  ;  for  he 
this  manner  of  any  thing  happening  in  |  savs,  ciiap.  xx.  ver.  19.  "  Thnithe  same 
our  own  lime.  To  give,  therefore,  intel  |  diy  at  evenin^\  being  thejirst  day  of  the 
ligible  meaning  to  the  expression,  we  )  fref'/i  (iliat  is  the  same  day  tlial  Cnris'.  is 
must  suppose  a  lapse  of  some  generations  \  ;aid  to  have  risen  {when  the  doors  were 
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shut,  where  the  disciples  were  assem- 
bled, for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them." 

According  to  Matthew,  the  eleven  were 
iiiarcliinjij  to  IJalilee,  to  meet  Jesus  in  a 
mountain,  by  his  own  appointment,  at  the 
very  time  when,  according  to  Jolui,  they 
were  assembled  in  another  place,  and  that 
not  In  .-ippointmcnt,  but  in  secret,  for  fear 
of  the  Jews. 

The  \\  riter  of  the  hook  of  Luke  contra- 
dicts that  of  Matthew  more  ])ointedly  than 
Jolm  does;  for  he  says  expressly  tiiat  the 
meeting  v.as  in  Jerusalem  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  that  he,  Christ,  arose, 
and  that  the  eleven  were  there.  See 
Luke,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  1.3,  33. 

Novr  it  is  not  ]H)s.sihle,  unless  we  admit 
the  sup])osed  discijiles  the  right  of  wilfid 
lying,  tliat  the  writer  of  these  books  could 
be  any  of  the  eleven  persons  called  disci- 
ples: for  if,  according  to  Matthew,  the 
eleven  went  into  Galilee  to  meet  Jesus  in 
a  mountain  by  his  own  a]>pointment,  on 
the  same  day  that  he  is  said  to  have  risen, 
Luke  and  John  must  have  been  two  of 
that  eleven;  yet  the  writer  of  Luke  says 
expressly,  and  John  implies  as  much,  that 
the  meeting  was  that  same  day,  in  a 
liousc  in  Jerusalem;  and  on  the  other 
liand  if,  according  to  Luke  and  John,  the 
eleven  were  assembled  in  a  house  in  Je- 
nisalem,  Matthew  must  have  been  one  of 
that  eleven:  yet  Matthew  says,  the  meet- 
ing was  in  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  and 
consequently  the  evidence  given  in  those 
books  destrovs  each  other. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Mark  says 
nothing  about  any  meeting  in  Galilee: 
but  he  says,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  12,  that 
Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  in 
another  form  to  two  of  them,  as  they 
walked  into  the  country,  and  thai  these 
two  told  it  to  the  residue,  who  would  not 
believe  them.  Luke  also  tells  a  story,  in 
which  he  keeps  Christ  employed  the 
w  hole  of  the  day  of  this  ])retended  resur- 
rection, until  the  evening,  and  which 
totally  invalidates  the  account  of  going  to 
the  mountain  of  Galilee,  lie  says,  that 
two  of  them,  without  saving  which  two, 


went  that  same  day  to  a  tillage  called 
Emmaus,  threescore  furlongs  (seven  miles 
and  a  lialf)  from  Jerusalem,  and  that 
Christ  in  dis^iuise  went  with  them,  and 
staid  with  them  unto  the  evening,  and 
supped  with  them,  and  then  vanished  out 
of  their  sight,  and  re-apjx-ared  the  same 
evening,  at  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  in 
Jerusalem. 

This  is  the  contradictory  manner  in 
which  the  evidence  of  this  pretended  re- 
ajipearance  of  Christ  is  stated;  the  only 
point  in  which  the  writers  agree,  is  the 
skulking  privacy  of  that  re-appearance; 
for  whether  it  was  in  the  recess  of  a 
mountain  in  Galilee,  or  in  a  shut-up 
house  in  Jerusalem,  it  Avas  still  skulkina. 
To  what  cause  then  are  we  to  assign  this 
skulking?  On  the  other  liand,  it  is  di- 
rectly repugnant  to  the  su})po.sed  or  pre- 
tended end,  that  of  convincing  the  world 
that  Christ  was  risen:  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  asserted  the  publicity  of  it, 
would  have  exposed  the  writers  of  those 
hooks  to  public  detection,  and  therefore 
they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
making  it  a  private  atfiiir. 

As  to  the  account  of  Cin"ist  being  seen 
l>y  more  than  live  hundred  at  once,  it  is 
Paul  only  who  says  it,  and  not  the  five 
hundred  who  say  it  for  themselves.  It  is 
therefore  the  testimony  of  but  one  man, 
and  that  too,  of  a  man,  who  did  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  account,  believe  a 
word  of  the  matter  himself,  at  the  time  it 
is  said  to  have  hai)pened.  His  evidence, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  the  writer  of 
the  15th  chapter  of  Corinthians,  where 
this  account  is  given,  is  like  that  of  a 
man,  who  comes  into  a  court  of  justiee  to 
swear,  that  what  he  had  sworn  before  is 
false.  A  man  may  often  see  reason,  and 
he  has  too  always  the  right  of  changing 
his  opinion  ;  hut  this  liberty  does  not  ex- 
tend to  matters  of  fact. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  scene,  that  of 
the  ascension  into  heaven.  Here  all  fear 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  every  thing  else,  must 
necessarily  have  been  out  of  the  question: 
it  was  that  which,  if  ti'ue,  was  to  seal  tlie 
whole;  and  upon  wlxich  the  reality  of  the 
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future  mission  of  the  disciples  was  to  rest 
for  proof.  Words,  whether  declarations 
or  promises,  that  passed  in  private,  either 
in  the  recess  of  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  or 
in  a  shut-up  house  in  Jerusalem,  even 
supposing  them  to  have  heen  spoken, 
could  not  ho  evidence  in  j)uhlic:  it  was 
tlierefore  neees>ary  that  this  last  scene 
should  preclude  the  possibility  of  denial 
and  dispute;  and  that  it  should  be,  as  I 
have  stated  in  the  former  part  of  "  The 
Age  of  Reason,"  as  public  and  as  visible, 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day;  at  least,  it  ought 
to  have  been  as  pidilie  a.i  the  crucifixion  is 
reported  to  have  been.  Rut  to  come  to 
the  ])oint. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  jUlatthew  does  not  sav  a  syllable 
about  it;  neither  does  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  John.  This  being  the  case,  is  it 
possible  to  suppose,  that  those  writers, 
who  affect  to  be  even  minute  in  other 
matters,  would  have  been  silent  upon  this, 
had  it  been  true  ?  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Mark  passes  it  on  in  a  careless, 
slovenly  manner,  with  a  single  dash  of  the 
pen,  as  if  he  was  tired  of  romancing,  or 
ashamed  of  the  story.  So  also  does  the 
writer  of  Luke.  And  even  between  these 
two  there  is  not  an  apparent  agreement, 
as  to  the  place  where  this  final  parting  is 
said  to  liave  been. 

The  book  of  Mark  says,  that  Christ 
appeared  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat ; 
alluding  to  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  at 
Jerusalem;  he  then  states  the  conversa- 
tion, that  he  says  passetl  at  the  meeting; 
and  inmiediately  after  says  (as  a  sciiool- 
l)oy  would  finish  a  dull  story,)  "  So  then, 
after  the  I^n\\  had  sj)oken  unto  them,  he 
Mas  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on 
the  right  hand  of  God."  Rut  the  writer 
of  Luke  says,  that  the  ascension  was  ii-om 
Rethany;  that  he,  Christ,  led  them  out 
as  far  as  Bethaiiy,  and  was  parted 
from  them  theti  there,  and  was  carried 
up  into  heaven.  So  also  i\Iahomet:  and 
as  to  Moses,  the  apostle  Jude  says,  v.  9, 
"  That  MtK:hael  and  the  devil  disputed 
about  his  hody^  While  we  belie^  e  such 
fables  as  these,  or  either  of  tliem,  we  be- 
Ueve  unwortliilv  of  the  Almijrhtv. 


I  have  now  gone  through  the  examina- 
tion of  the  four  books  ascribed  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  tlie  whole  space  of  time 
from  tlie  crucifixion  to  what  is  called  the 
ascension,  is  but  a  few  days,  apparently 
not  more  tiian  three  or  four,  and  that  all 
the  circumstances  are  rejwrted  to  liave 
happened  nearly  about  the  same  spot, 
Jerusalem;  It  is,  I  believe,  impossible  to 
find  in  any  story  upon  record,  so  many 
and  such  glaring  absurdities,  contradic- 
tions, and  falsehoods,  as  are  in  those 
books.  They  are  more  numerous  and 
striking  than  I  had  any  ex])ectation  of 
finding,  when  1  began  this  examination, 
and  fur  more  so  than  I  bad  any  idea  o^ 
when  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the. 
"  Aofc  of  Reason."  I  had  then  neither 
Rible  nor  Testament  to  refer  to,  nor  could 
I  procure  any.  Jly  own  situation,  even 
as  to  existence,  was  becoming  every  day 
more  precarious  ;  and  as  I  was  willing  to 
leave  something  behind  me  wyon  the  sub- 
ject, I  was  obliged  to  be  quick  and  con- 
cise. The  (juotations  I  then  made  were 
from  memory  only,  but  they  are  correct; 
and  the  opinions  I  have  advanced  in  that 
work  are  the  effect  of  the  most  clear  and 
lona -established  conviction — that  the  Ri- 
ble and  the  Testament  arc  impositions 
Uf)on  the  world — that  the  fall  of  man — the 
account  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  son  of 
God,  and  of  his  dying  to  ajjpease  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  of  salvation  by  tliat 
strange  means,  are  all  tidjulous  inventions, 
dishonourable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Almighty — that  the  only  true  religion 
is  deism,  by  which  I  then  meant,  and  now 
mean,  the  l>elief  of  one  God,  and  an  imi- 
tation of  his  moral  character,  or  the  jirae- 
tice  of  wiiat  are  called  nu)ral  virtues — and 
that  it  was  upon  this  only,  so  far  as  reli- 
gion is  concerned,  that  1  rested  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter.  So  say  I 
now — and  so  lielp  me  God.  — — 

Rut  to  return  to  the  subject.  Though 
it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  ascertain  as  a  fact  who  were  the  WTiter:? 
of  those  four  books,  and  this  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  hold  them  in  doubt,  and  wliere  we 
doubt  we  do  not  believe;  it  is  not  ditRcult 
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to  ascertain  negatively  that  they  were  not 
v  ritten  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  ai-e 
ascribed.  The  contradictions  in  those 
books  demonstrated  two  things: 

First,  that  the  writers  cannot  have  been 
eye-witnesses  of  the  matters  they  relate, 
or  they  would  have  related  them  without 
those  contradictions  ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  books  have  not  l>een  written  by 
the  persons  called  apostles,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  witnesses  of  this  kind. 

Secondly,  that  the  writers,  whoever 
they  were,  have  not  act*'d  in  concerted 
imposition;  but  each  writer,  separately 
and  individually  for  himself,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other. 

The  same  evidence  that  apjilies  to  prove 
the  one.  applies  equally  to  })rove  both 
cases;  that  is,  that  the  books  were  not 
written  by  the  men  called  apostles,  and 
also  that  they  are  not  a  concerted  impo- 
sition. As  to  inspiration,  it  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question;  we  may  as  well  at- 
tempt to  unite  truth  and  falsehood,  as  in- 
spiration and  contradiction. 

If  four  men  are  eye-witnesses  and  ear- 
witnesses  to  a  scene,  they  will,  without 
any  concert  between  them,  agree  as  to  the 
time  and  place  when  and  where  that  scene 
liappened.  Their  individual  knowledge 
of  the  thin?,  eAch  one  knowing  it  for  him- 
self, renders  c«mcert  totally  unnecessary; 
the  one  will  not  say  it  was  in  a  mountain 
in  the  country,  and  the  other  at  a  house 
in  town;  the  one  will  not  say  it  was  at 
sun-rise,  and  the  other  that  it  was  dark. 
For  in  wliatever  place  it  was,  at  whatever 
time  it  was,  they  know  it  eiiually  alike. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  four  men 
concert  a  story,  they  will  make  their  se- 
])arate  relations  of  that  story  agree  and 
corroborate  with  each  other  to  su]){K)rt  the 
whole.     That  concert  supj)lies  the  want 

of  fact,  in  the  one  case,  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  supei-sedes,  in  the  other  case, 
the  necessity  of  a  concert.  The  same 
contradictions,  therefore,  that  ])rove  there 
has  been  no  concert,  prove  also  that  the 
rejwrters  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
or  rather  of  that  which  they  relate  as  a 


fact,  and  detect  also  the  falsehood  of  their 
reports.  Those  books,  therefore,  have 
neither  been  written  by  the  men  called 
a])ostles,  nor  by  impostors  in  concert. — 
How  then  have  they  been  written? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
believinof  there  is  much  of  that  which  is 
called  wilful  lying,  or  lying  originally: 
except  in  the  case  of  men  setting  up  to  be 
]»rophets,  as  in  the  Old  Testament:  for 
prophesying  is  lying  professionally.  In 
almost  all  other  cases,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  the  progress,  by  which  even 
simple  su])position,  with  the  aid  of  credu- 
lity, will  in  time  grow  into  a  lie,  and  at 
last  be  told  as  a  fact;  and  whenever  v,e 
can  find  a  charitable  reason  for  a  thing  of 
this  kind,  we  ought  not  to  indulge  a  se- 
vere one. 

The  story  of  Jesus  Christ  appearing 
after  he  was  dead,  is  the  story  of  an  ap- 
parition; such  as  timid  imaginations  can 
always  create  in  vision,  and  credulity  be- 
lieve. Stories  of  this  kind  had  been  told 
of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  not 
many  years  before,  and  they  generally 
have  their  origin  in  violent  deaths,  or  in 
the  execution  of  innocent  persons.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  comjiassion  lends  its 
aid,  and  benevolent Iv  stretches  the  storv. 
It  goes  ou  a  little  and  a  little  farther,  till 
it  becomes  a  nwst  certain  truth.  Once 
start  a  ghost,  and  credulity  fills  up  the 
history  of  its  life,  and  assigns  the  cause 
of  its  appearance:  one  tells  it  one  way, 
another  another  way,  till  there  are  as 
many  stories  about  the  ghost  and  about 
the  proprietor  of  the  ghost,  as  there  are 
about  Jesus  Christ  in  these  four  books. 

The  story  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  told  with  that  strange  mixture 
of  the  natural  and  impossible,  that  dis- 
tinguishes legendary  tale  from  fact.  He 
is  represented  as  suddenly  coming  in,  and 
going  out,  when  the  doors  are  shut,  and 
of  vanishing  out  of  sight,  and  api)eai-ing 
again  as  one  would  conceive  of  an  unsub- 
stantial vision;  then  again  he  is  hungry, 
sits  down  to  meat,  and  eats  his  supper. 
Rut  as  those  who  tell  stories  of  this  kind, 
never  provide  for  all  the  cases,  so  it  is 
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here;  they  have  told  us,  that  when  he 
arose,  he  letl  his  <^vave  clotlics  U'hind 
liini:  but  they  have  forgotten  to  provide 
other  clothes  for  him  to  appear  in  after- 
wards, or  to  tell  UH  wliiit  he  did  with 
them  when  he  ascended  :  whether  he 
stripped  all  off,  or  went  U])  clothes  and 
all.  In  the  case  of  Elijah,  they  have 
been  careful  enough  to  make  him  throw 
<lowii  his  mantle;  how  it  happened  not  to 
be  burnt  in  the  chariot  of  lire,  they  also 
have  not  told  us.  Uut  as  imagination 
supplies  all  deficiencies  of  this  kind,  we 
may  suppose,  if  we  please,  that  it  was  \  had 
made  of  salamander's  wool. 

Those  who  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  history  may  supjwse, 
that  the  book  called  the  New  Testament 
has  existed  ever  shice  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ;  as  they  suppose  that  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses  have  existed  ever  since 
the  time  of  Moses.  Uut  the  fact  is  his- 
tt)rically  otherwise:  there  was  no  rnich 
book  as  the  New  Testament  till  more  than 
three  hundred  years  after  the  time  that 
Christ  is  said  to  have  lived. 

At  what  time  the  books  ascribed  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  began 
to  appear,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty. There  is  not  the  least  shadow 
of  evidence  of  who  the  persons  were  that 
wrote  them,  nor  at  what  tinu^  they  were 
written,  and  they  might  as  well  have  been 
called  by  the  names  of  any  of  the  other 
supposed  apostles,  as  by  the  names  they 
are  now  called.  The  originals  are  not  in 
the  possession  of  any  Christian  church 
existing,  any  more  than  the  two  tables  of 
stone  written  on,  thcv  pretend  bv  the 
finger  of  God,  upon  mount  Sinai,  and 
given  to  Moses,  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Jews.  And  even  if  they  were,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  proving  the  hand-writ- 
ing in  either  case.  At  the  time  those 
books  were  written  there  was  no  printing, 
and  conse(iuently  there  could  be  no  publi-  \ 
cation,  otherwise  than  by  written  copies, 
which  any  man  migiit  make,  or  alter  at 
pleasure,  and  call  them  originals.  Can 
we  suppose  it  is  consistent  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Almighty,  to  commit   himself 


and  his  will  to  man,  upon  such  precarious 
means  as  these,  or  that  it  is  consistent  we 
should  pin  our  iiiith  uj>on  such  uncertain- 
ties? We  cannot  make  nor  alter,  nor 
even  imitate,  so  much  as  one  blade  of 
glass,  that  he  has  made,  and  yet  we  can 
make  or  alter  ivords  of  God  as  easily  as 
words  of  man.* 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  time  that  Christ  is  said  to  ]\ave 
lived,  several  writings  of  the  kind  I  am 
sjieakiug  of,  were  scattered  in  the  liands 
of  divers  individuals:  and  as  the  church 
had  begim  to  llwm  itself  into  an  hierarchy, 
or  church  government,  with  temporal 
powers,  it  sets  itself  about  collecting  them 
into  a  code,  as  we  now  see  them,  called 
The  New  Testament.  They  decided  by 
vote,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  former 
part  of  the  "  A-je  of  lleason,"  wliich  of 
those  writings,  out  of  the  collection  tiiey 
had  made,  should  be  the  ivord  of  God, 
and  whicii  should  not.  The  Rabbins  of 
the  Jews  had  decided,  by  vote,  upon  the 
bjoks  of  the  Bible  iH'fore. 

As  the  object  of  the  church,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  national  establishments  of 
churches,  was  power  and  revenue,  and  ter- 
ror the  means  it  used :  it  is  consistent  to 
suppose,  that  the  most  miracidous  and 
wonderful  of  tii<>  writings  thev  had  col- 
lected  stood  the  best  chance  of  being  voted. 
And  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books, 
the  vote  stands  in  the  place  of  it:  for  it 
can  be  traced  no  hisrher. 

Disputes,  however,  lan  high  among  the 


*  The  former  part  of  the  "Ajjc  of  lleason"  has 
not  been  publislied  two  years,  and  there  is  already 
an  expressio:;  in  it  that  is  not  mine.  The  expres- 
sion i'*,  "Til.!  hook  of  Luke  was  carried  by  a  nuyo- 
rity  of  one  voice  only."  It  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
not  1  that,  hive  said  it.  Some  person,  who  might 
know  of  the  circumstance,  lias  added  it  in  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  of  some  of  the  editions, 
printed  either  in  England  or  iii  .\nierica ;  and  the 
priuters,  after  that,  have  erected  it  uito  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  made  me  the  author  of  it.  If  this 
h.'us  happened  wiihin  such  a  short  space  of  time, 
notwitlistanding  the  aid  of  print intj,  which  prevents 
the  alteration  of  copic'*  individually  ;  what  may  not 
have  happened  in  a  much  greater  length  of  time, 
when  there  was  no  printing,  and  wlien  any  mau 
wiio  could  write  could  make  a  writtin  copv,  aud 
call  It  an  ori-iual,  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  or 
Johu  ? 
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])eople  then  calling  themselves  Christians; 
not  only  as  to  points  of  doctrine  but  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  books.  In  the 
contest  between  the  persons  called  Saint 
Augustine  and  Fauste,  about  the  year  400, 
the  latter  says,  "Tlie  books  called  Evan- 
gelists have  been  comj)osed  long  after  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  by  some  obsure  men 
who  fearing  that  the  world  would  not  give 
credit  to  their  relation  of  matters  of  which 
they  could  not  be  informed,  have  published 
them  under  the  names  of  the  apostles: 
and  which  are  so  full  of  sottishness  and 
discordant  relations,  that  there  is  neither 
Jigreement  nor  connection  between  them." 

And  in  another  j)lacc,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  advocates  of  those  books,  as 
being  the  word  of  God,  he  savs,  "  It  is 
thus  that  your  predecessors  have  inserted, 
in  the  scriptures  of  our  Lord  many  things, 
which  though  they  carry  his  name,  agree 
not  with  his  doctrines.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising since  that  we  have  often  proved 
that  these  things  have  not  been  written 
by  himself,  nor  by  his  a])ostles,  but  that 
for  the  greatest  part  they  are  founded 
\i]M)n  tales,  upon  vacfue  reports  and 
put  together  by  I  know  not  what, 
half-Jews,  with  but  little  agreement  be 
tween  them  ;  and  which  they  have  never- 
theless published  under  the  names  of  the 
ai)ostles  of  our  Lord,  and  have  thus  attri- 
buted to  them  their  own  errors  and  their 
lies* 

The  reader  will  see  by  these  extracts 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  b<joks  of  the 
New  Testament  was  denied,  and  the  books 
treated  as  tales,  foigeries,  and  lies,  at  the 
time  they  were  voted  tt)  be  the  word  of 
God.  But  the  interest  of  the  church, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  faggot,  bore 
down  the  opposition,  and  at  last  sup- 
pressed all  investigation.  Miracles  fol- 
lowed uj)on  miracles,  if  we  will  believe 
them,  and  men  w^re  taujht  to  say  they 
believed  whether  thev  believed  or  iiot. 
But  (by  way  of  throwing  in  a  thought) 

•  I  have  taken  these  two  extracts  from  Uoulan- 
ger's  Life  of  Paul,  written  in  French ;  Boulanger 
has  quoted  theoi  from  the  writings  of  Augustine 
aj;aiQst  Fauste,  to  which  he  refers. 


\  the  French  Revolution  has  excommuni- 
l  cated  the  church  from  the  power  of  work- 
\  ing  miracles:  she  has  not  been  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  all  her  saints,  to  work 
one  miracle  since  the  revolution  began; 
and  as  she  never  stood  in  greater  need 
than  now,  we  may,  without  the  aid  of 
divination,  c(mclude,  that  all  her  former 
miracles  were  tricks  and  lies.* 

When  we  consider  the  lapse  of  more 
tlian  three  hundred  vears  intervening  be- 
tween  the  time  that  Christ  is  said  to  have 
lived,  and  the  time  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  into  a  book,  we  nmst  see, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  historical 
evidence,  the  exceeding  uncertainty  there 
is  of  its  authenticity.  The  authenticity 
of  tlie  book  of  Homer,  so  liir  as  regards 
the  authorship,  is  much  better  established 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
Homer  is  a  thousand  years  the  most 
ancient.  It  was  onlv  an  e.xeeedinirlv  ifood 
poet  that  could  have  Avriften  the  liook  of 
Homer,  and  therefore  few  men  only  could 
have  attemi)ted  it ;  and  a  man  capable  of 

•  Boulanger,  in  his  Life  of  Paul,  has  collected 
from  the  ecclesiastical  histories,  and  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  as  thiy  are  called,  several  matters 
which  shew  the  opinions  that  prevailed  among  the 
different  sects  of  Christians,  at  the  time  the  Testa 
ment  as  we  now  see  it,  was  voted  to  be  the  word  of 
God.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  second 
chapter  of  that  work, 

"  The  Marcioiiists,  (a  Christian  sect)  assumed  tliat 
the  evangelists  were  filled  with  fi^lsities.  The 
Manicheeus,  who  formed  a  veri'  numerous  sect  at 
the  commencement  of  Cliristian'ity  rejected  as  false 
all  the  New  Testament ;  and  showed  other  writiiic^ 
quite  different  that  they  gave  lor  authentic.  The 
Cerinthians,  like  the  Marcionists,  admitted  not  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Encr.ititcs,  and  the 
Sevenians,  adopted  neither  the  Acts  nor  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.  Chrysostome,  in  a  homily  which  he  made 
upon  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  says,  that  in  bis  time, 
about  the  year  4(X),  many  people  knew  nothing 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  Look.  St.  Irene,  who 
lived  before  that  time,  reports  that  the  Valentinians, 
like  several  other  sects  of  the  Chr  stians,  accused 
the  scriptures  of  being  filled  with  impprfectious, 
errors,  and  contradictiuns.  The  EInonites  or  >a- 
zarencs  who  were  the  first  Christians,  rejected  all 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  reganied  liim  as  an  impos- 
tor, rhey  report,  among  other  things  that  he  was 
only  a  Pag:an,  that  he  canie  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
lived  some  time  ;  and  that  havinj'a  mind  to  mairy 
the  daughter  of  the  high  priest,  he  causi-J  hiinseif 
to  be  circumcised;  but  that  not  being  able  to  obtain 
<  her,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Jews  and  wrote  against 
5  circumcision,  and  against  the  observation  of  the 
J  sabbath,  and  against  all  the  legal  ordinances," 
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«l<>in<j  it  would  not  have  thrown  awav  his  i 
own  fiune  by  giving  it  to  unothtT.  In  like 
manner,  there  were  but  few  that  eould 
have  composed  Euclid's  Elements,  because 
none  but  an  exceeding  good  geometrician 
could  have  been  the  author  of  that  work. 

But  with  respect   to  the  books  of  tlie 
New  Testament,   particularly  such  parts 
as  tell  us  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Christ,  any  ]»erson   who  could  tell  a 
story  ofanai)parition,  or  of  a  man's  walk- 
ing, could  have  made  such  books;  for  tlie 
.story    is    most    wretchedly   told.       The 
chance  therefore,  of  f<»rgery  in  the  Testa- 
mtnt,   is  millions   to  one  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  Homer  or  Euclid.     Of  the  nu- 
merous priests  and  parsons  of  the  })resent  5 
day,  bishops  and  all,  every  one  of  them  \ 
can  make  a  sermon,  or  trauj^late  a  scrap  > 
of  Latin,  especially  if  it  has  been  trans-  i 
lated  a  thousand  times  beftire:  but  is  there  5 
any  amon;;st  them  tiiat  can  write  poetry 
like  llouier,  or  science  like  Euclid.^     The 
sum  total  of  a  parson's  learning,  is  a  6  ab, 
and  hie,  hiTC,  hoc,  and  their  knowledge  of  i 
science  is   three  times  one  is  three;  and  | 
this   is  more   than  surticient   to  have  en-  \ 
abled  them,  had  they  lived  at  the  time,  to  \ 
Jiave    written  all  tlie  books  of  the   New  ' 
Testament. 

As  the  opportunities  of  forgery  were 
greater,  so  also  was  the  inducement.  A 
man  could  gain  no  advantage  by  writing 
under  the  name  <»f  Homer  or  Euclid;  if  he 
could  write  equal  to  them,  it  would  be 
better  that  he  wrote  under  his  own  name; 
if  inferior,  he  could  not  succeed.  Pride 
would  i)revent  the  ft)rnu'r,  and  impossi- 
bility the  latter.  But  with  respect  to 
such  books  as  compose  the  New  Testa- 
ment, all  the  inducements  were  on  the 
side  of  forgery.  The  best  imaginetl  his- 
tory that  could  have  been  made,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  years 
after  the  time,  eould  not  have  passed  for 
an  original  under  the  name  of  the  real 
writt^r  ;  the  only  chance  of  success  lay  in 
forgery,  for  the  church  wanted  pretence 
for  its  new  doctrine,  and  truth  and  talents 
were  out  of  the  question. 

But  as   it   is  not  uncommon,  as  before 


observed,  to  relate  stories  of  persons  walk- 
ing after  they  are  dead,  and  of  ghosts  and 
a]»i)aritious  of  such  as  have  fallen  bv  some 
violent  or  extraordinary  means;  and  as  the 
peoi)le  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of  be- 
lieving such  thin>js,  and  of  the  ai)pearance 
of  anyels,  and  also  of  devils,  and  of  their 
getting  into  people's  insides,  and  shaking 
them  like  a  fit  of  an  a<;-iu»,  and  of  their 
beiiiff  cast  out  again  as   if  by  an  emetic; 
(Mary  Magdalene,  the  book  of  31ark  telU 
us,  luid  brought  up,  or  Ijeen  brought  to 
bed  of   seven  devils;)     it  was   nothing 
extraordinary    that    some  story    of    this 
kind    should   get  abroad  of    the  person 
called  Jesus   Christ,   and  become   after- 
wards the  foundation  of  the  four  lK)oks  as- 
cribed to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 
Each  writer   told   the  tale  as  he  heard  it, 
or  there-abouts,  and  gave  to  his  botik  the 
name  of  the  saint  or  the  ajwstle  whom 
tradition  had  <riven  as  the  eye-witness     It 
is  only  upon  this  ground  that  the  contra- 
dictious in   those  books  can  be  accounted 
for  ;    and  if  this  be  not  the  case,  they 
are     downright    imiKisitions,     lies,    and 
forgeries,    without   e\en   the   apology  of 
credulity. 

Tiiat  they  liave  been  written  by  a  sort 
of  half  Jews,  as  the  foregoing  quotations 
mention,  is  discernii)le  enough.  The  fre- 
quent references  made  to  that  chief 
assassin  and  imj^ntstor  Moses,  and  to  the 
men  called  the  prophets  establishes  this 
point;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church 
has  complimented  the  fraud,  by  admitting 
the  Bible  and  the  Testament  to  reply  to 
each  other.  Between  the  Christian-Jew 
and  the  Christian-Gentile,  the  thing  cal- 
led a  proi»hecy,  and  the  thing  prophesied; 
the  type,  and  the  thing  typified;  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  have  been  indust- 
riously rummaged  up,  and  fitted  together 
like  old  locks  and  })ick-lock  kevs.  The 
story  foolishly  enough  told  of  Ev'e  and  the 
serpent,  and  natural  enough  as  to  the  en- 
mity between  men  and  serpents;  for  tlie 
serpent  always  bites  alwut  the  /i^el,  be- 
cause it  cannot  reach  higher;  and  the  man 
always  knocks  the  serpent  about  the  head^ 
as  the  most  effectual  way  to  preu-nt  ltd 
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biting;*)  this  fooli^h  story,  I  say,  has 
been  made  into  a  ]irophecy,  a  type,  and  a 
promise  to  begin  with;  and  the  lying  im- 
position of  Isaiah  to  Ahaz,  That  a  virgin 
slmll  conceive  and  hear  a  son,  as  a  sign 
that  Ahaz  should  con(iuer,  when  the  event 
Avas  that  he  was  defeated,  (as  already 
noticed  in  the  observations  on  the  book  of 
Isaiah,)  has  been  perverted,  and  made  to 
serve  as  a  winder-up. 

Jonah  and  the  whale  arc  aiso  made  in- 
to a  sign  or  type.  Jonah  is  Jesus,  and 
the  whale  is  the  iirave;  for  it  is  said,  (and 
they  have  made  Christ  to  say  it  of  him- 
self,) Matt.  chap.  xvii.  ver.  40,  "For  as 
Jonah  was  three  dans  and  three  niahts 
in  the  whale's  bellv,  so  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  three  daiis  and  three  nhjhts  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth."  liut  it  hajipens 
aukwardly  enough  that  Cliri.^t,  according 
to  their  own  account,  was  but  one  day  and 
two  nights  in  the  grave;  about  3G  hours, 
instead  of  7-;  that  is,  the  Friday  night, 
the  Saturday,  and  the  Saturday  night ;  for 
they  say  he  was  up  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing by  sun-rise,  or  before.  But  as  this  fits 
quite  as  well  as  the  bite  and  the  kicic  in 
Genesis,  or  the  virgin  and  her  son  in 
Isaiah,  it  will  pass  in  a  lump  of  orthodox 
things.  Thus  much  for  the  historical  part 
of  the  Testament  and  its  evidences. 

Epistles  of  Paul. — The  epistles  as- 
cribed to  Paul,  being  fourteen  in  number, 
almost  fill  up  the  renu\ining  part  of  the 
Testament.  Wiiether  those  epistles  were 
written  bv  the  jjor^on  to  whom  thev  are 
ascribed  is  a  matter  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, since  the  writer,  whoever  he  was, 
atteinpts  to  prove  his  doctrine  by  argu- 
ment. He  does  not  pretend  to  have  been 
witness  to  any  of  the  scenes  told  of  the 
resurrection,  and  the  accusation ;  and  he 
declares  that  he  had  not  believed  them. 

The  story  of  his  being  struck  to  the 
ground  as  he  was  journeying  to  Damascus, 
has  nothing  in  it  miraculous  or  extra- 
ordinary; he  escaped  with  life,  and  that  is 
more  than  many  others  have  done,  who 


*  "  It  sliall  bruise  thy  head  and  thou  ahalt  bruise 
hi<  keel."    Genesis,  chap.  rii.  ver.  15. 


have  been  struck  with  lightnin-iT;  and  that 
he  should  lose  his  sight  for  three  days, 
and  be  unable  to  eat  or  drink  tluring  that 
time,  is  nothing  more  than  is  common  in 
such  conditions.  His  companions  that 
were  with  him  appear  not  to  have  sulfered 
in  the  same  manner,  for  tliey  were  well 
enough  to  lead  him  the  remainder  of  the 
journey;  neither  did  they  pretend  to  have 
seen  any  vision. 

The  character  of  the  pcrscm  called  Paul, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  of  him, 
has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  violence  and  fana- 
ticism; he  had  persecuted  with  as  much 
heat  as  he  preached  afterwards ;  the  stroke 
he  had  received  had  changed  his  thinkinir, 
without  altering  his  constitution;  and, 
either  as  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  he  was 
the  same  zealot.  Such  men  are  ne\er 
good  moral  evidences  of  any  doctrine  they 
{jreach.  They  are  always  in  extreme?,  as 
well  of  action  as  of  belief. 

The  doctrine  he  sets  out  to  prove  oy 
argument,  is  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body;  and  he  advances  this  as  an  evidence 
of  immortalitv.  But  so  much  will  men 
differ  in  their  manner  of  thinking,  and  in 
the  conclusions  they  draw  from  the  same 
premises,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  same  bodv,  so  far  from  being 
an  evidence  of  immortality,  ap]x-ars  to 
me  to  furnish  an  evidence  against  it ;  for 
if  I  have  already  died  in  this  body,  and  am 
raised  again  in  the  same  body  in  which  I 
have  died,  it  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
I  shall  die  again.  That  resurrection  no 
more  secures  me  against  the  repetition  of 
dying,  than  an  ague  fit,  when  past,  secures 
me  against  another.  To  lielieve,  there- 
fore, in  immortality,  I  must  liave  a  more 
elevated  idea  than  is  contained  in  the 
gloomy  doctrine  of  the  re>urre(.Lion. 

Besides,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  as  well 
as  of  hope,  I  had  rather  have  a  better 
body  and  a  more  convenient  f(»rm  than 
the  present.  Every  animal  in  the  cita- 
tion excels  us  in  something.  The  winged 
insects,  without  mentioning  doves  or 
eagles,  can  pass  over  more  sj)ace  and  with 
greater  ease,  in  a  few  minutes,  than  man 
can  in  an  hour.     The  glide  of  the  small- 
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est  fish,  in  proi)ortlon  to  its  bulk,  exceeds  J  Statues  of  bras^  or  marble  will  perish ; 
us  in  motion,  almost  boyoiul  comparison,  |  and  statues  made  in  imitaticm  of  fliem;n\; 
and  without  weariness.  Even  the  slug-  \  not  the  same  statues,  nor  the  same  work- 
gish  snail  ean  ascend  from  the  bottom  of  I  manship,  any  more  tlian  the  copy  of  a 
a  dun^'eon,  where  a  man,  by  the  want  of  (picture  is  the  same  picture.  But  print 
that  ability,  would  jwrish;  and  a  spider  |  and  re])rint  a  thouifht  a  thousand  times 
ean  launch  itself  from  the  top,  as  a  play-  |  over,  and  that  with  materialsof  any  kind; 
ful  auuisement.  The  pcrsorial  i)owers  of  carve  it  in  wood,  or  engrave  it  on*  stone, 
man  are  so  linnted,  and  his  heavy  frame  j;  the  thought  is  eternally  and  identically 
.so  little  constructed  to  extensive  enjoy-  j  the  same  thought  in  every  case.  It  has 
ment,  that  there  is  nothing  to  induce  us  to  a  capacity  of  unimj)aired  existence,  unaf- 
wish  the  opinion  of  Paul  to  be  true.  It  i  fected  by  change  of  matter;  and  is  essen- 
is  too  little  for  the  magnitude  of  the  scene:  !  tially  distinct,  and  of  a  nature  ditferent 
too  mean  for  the  sublimity  of  the  subject.   I  from  every  thing  else  that  we  know  of  or 

UiU  all  otiier  argimients  apart,  the  can  conceive.  If  then  the  thing  produced 
consciomHe.%H  of  existence  is  the  only  |  has  in  itself  a  capacity  of  being  immortal, 
conceivable  idea  we  can  have  of  another  |  it  is  more  than  a  token  that  the  power 
life,  and  the  continuance  of  that  e(msci-  i.  that  produced  it,  which  is  the  self-same 
ousness  is  immortality.  The  conscious-  $  thing  as  consciousness  of  existence,  can  be 
ness  of  existence,  or  the  knowing  that  we  <  immortal  also;  and  that  as  independently  of 
exist,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  \  the  matter  it  was  first  connected  with,  as 
same  form,  nor  to  the  same  matter,  even  \  the  thought  is  of  the  printing  or  writing 
in  this  life.  J  it  first  ajjpeared  in.     The  one  idea  is  not 

We  have  not  in  all  cases  the  same  |  more  difficult  to  believe  than  the  other; 
form,  nor  in  any  case  the  same  matter  >  and  we  can  see  that  one  is  true, 
that  composed  our  bodies  twenty  or  thirty  j  That  the  consciousness  of  existence  is 
years  ago;  and  yet  we  are  conscious  of  <  not  dependent  on  the  same  form  or  the 
being  the  same  persons.  Even  legs  and  5  same  matter,  is  demonstrated  to  our 
arms,  which  make  up  almost  half  the;  senses  in  the  works  of  the  creation;  as  far 
human  frame,  are  not  necessary  to  the  <  as  our  senses  are  capable  of  receiving  that 
consciousness  of  existence.  These  may  J  demonstration.  A  ycry  numerous  i>art  of 
be  lost  or  taken  away,  and  the  full  consci-  \  the  animal  creation  preaches  to  us,  far 
ousness  of  existence  remain;  and  were  5  better  than  Paul,  the  belief  of  a  life  here- 
their  place  supplied  by  wings  or  other  I  after.  Their  little  life  resembles  an  earth 
appendages,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ^  and  a  heaven;  a  ])resent  and  a  future 
could  alter  our  consciousness  of  existence,  t  state:  and  comprises  if  it  may  be  so  ex- 
In  short  we  know  not  how  much,  or  ra-  (  pressed,  immortality  in  miniature, 
ther  how  little,  of  our  composition  it  is.  The  most  beautiflil  parts  of  the  creation 
and  how-  exquisitely  fine  that  little  is,  that  j  to  our  eye  are  the  winged  insects  and 
creates  in  us  this  consciousness  of  exist-  they  are  not  so  originally.  They  acquire 
ence;  aiul  all  beyond  that  is  like  the  pulp  that  form  and  that°ininiitable  brilliancy, 
of  a  ])each,  distinct  and  separate  from  the  by  progressive  changes.  The  slow  and 
vegetative  speck  in  the  kernel.  I  creejiing  caterpillar  worm  of  to-day  jjasses 

Who  can  say  by  what  exceeding  fine  j  in  a  few  days  to  a  torjud  figure,  and  a 
action  of  fine  matter  it  is  that  a  thought  state  resembling  death;  and  i^n  the  next 
is  produced  in  what  we  call  the  mind?—  change  comes  forth,  in  all  the  miniature 
and  yet  that  thought  when  profluced,  as  I  magnificence  of  life,  a  splendid  butterfly, 
now  produce  the  thought  I  am  writing,  is  >  No  resemblance  of  the  former  creature  re- 
capable  of  becoming  immortal  and  is  the  |  mains;  ever^thinji  is  changed:  all  hi» 
only  production  of  man  that  has  that  powers  are  new,  and  life  is  to  him  another 
*^r^*^y*  >  thing.     We  cannot  conceive  that  the  uuu- 
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sciousncss  of  existence  is  not  the  same  in 
this  state  of  the  animal  as  l>efbre;lwliy 
then  must  1  believe  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  same  body  is  necessary  to  continue 
to  me  the  consciousness  of  existence  here- 
after ? 

lu  the  former  ])art  of  the  "  Age  of 
Reason,"  I  have  called  the  creation  the 
true  and  only  real  word  of  God,  and  this 
instance  or  this  text,  in  the  book  of  crea- 
tion, not  only  shews  to  us  that  this  thing 
may  be  so,  but  that  it  is  so!  and  that  the 
belief  of  a  future  state  is  a  rational  belief, 
founded  upon  fciets  visible  in  t!ie  creation; 
for  it  is  not  more  ditiicult  to  believe  tliat 
we  shall  exist  hereafter  in  a  better  state 
and  form  than  at  present,  than  that  a 
worm  should  become  a  biitterlly,  and  quit 
the  dunghill  for  the  atmosphere,  if  we  did 
not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

As  to  the  doubtful  jargon  ascribed  to 
Paul  in  the  loth  chapter  of  1  Corinthians, 
which  makes  part  of  the  burial  service  of 
some  Ciirisiian  sectaries,  it  is  as  destitute 
of  meaning  as  the  tolling  of  the  bell  at 
tile  funeral.  It  explains  nothing  to  the 
uuderstandiug;  it  illustrates  nothing  to 
the  imagination:  but  l<\aves  the  reader  to 
find  any  meaning  if  he  can.  "  .\11  iiesh," 
says  he,  "  is  not  the  same  flesh.  There 
is  one  flesh  of  men;  another  of  beasts; 
another  of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds. 
And  what  then?  nothing.  A  cook  could 
have  said  as  much.  "  There  are  also," 
says  he,  "  bodies  celestial,  and  bodies  ter- 
restrial; the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one, 
and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  an- 
other." And  wliat  then?  nothing.  And 
what  is  the  difference?  nothing  that  he 
has  told.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  one 
glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars." 
And  what  then?  nothing;  except  that  he 
says,  that  one  star  dijfereth  from  an- 
other star  in  fflorj/,  instead  of'  distance; 
and  he  might  as  well  have  told  us,  that 
the  moon  did  not  shine  so  bright  as  the 
sun.  All  this  is  nothing  betterthan  the 
jargon  of  a  conjuror,  who  picks  up  i)hrases 
lie  does  not  understand,  to  confound  the 
credulous  people  who  come  to  have  their 
10 


J  fortunes  told.     Priests  and  conjurors  are 

i  of  the  same  trade. 

\  ^  Sometimes  Paul  affects  to  be  a  natural- 
ist, and  to  prove  his  system  of  resurrection 
from  the  principles  of  vegetation.  Thou 
fool,  says  he,  that  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quickened  except  it  die.  To  which 
one  might  reply  in  his  own  language,  and 
say.  Thou  fool,  Paul,  that  which  thou  sow- 
est is  not  quickened,  except  it  die  not; 
for  the  grain  that  dies  in  the  ground  never 


does,  nor 


can  vegetate. 


It  is  only  the 
I  Ii\  ing  grains  that  ])roduce  the  next  crop. 
i  But  the  metaphor,  in  ])oiut  of  yiew  is  no 

Simile.     It  is  succession  and  not  resur- 
rection. 

The  progress  of  an  animal,  from  one 
state  of  being  to  another,  as  from  a  worm 
to  a  butterfly,  ai)plies  to  the  case;  but 
this  of  the  graiu  does  not,  and  shews 
Paul  to  have  been  what  ho  says  of  others, 
a  fool. 

Whether  the  fourteen  epistles  ascribed 
to  Paul  were  written  by  him  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  indifference;  they  ai'e  either  ar- 
gumentative or  dogmatical,  and  as  the 
argument  is  defective,  and  the  do;;matical 
part  is  merely  presumptive,  it  signifies  not 
who  wrote  thcin.  And  the  saiiie  may  be 
said  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Testa- 
ment. It  is  not  upon  the  epistles,  but 
upon  what  is  called  the  gospel,  contained 
in  the  four  books  ascribed  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  upon  the  pre- 
tended i)ro])liecies,  that  the  theory  of  the 
church,  calling  itself  the  Christian  church, 
is  founded.  The  epistles  .are  deijcndant 
upon  those,  and  must  follow  their  fnte; 
for  if  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  be  fabulous, 
all  reasoning  founded  upon  it,  as  a  sup- 
posed truth,  must  fall  with  it. 

We  know,  from  history,  that  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  this  church,  Athana- 
sius,  lived  at  the  time  the  New  Testament 
was  formed;*  and  we  know  also,  fiom  the 
absurd  jargon  he  left  us,  under  the  name 
of  a  creed,  the  character  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  New  Testament;  and  we  know 


•  Athanasius   died,    according   to  tlie  Cliurcli 
clu-ouology,  iu  tlie  year  371. 
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also  from  the  same  history,  that  the  au- 
thenticity ol  the  books  of  whicli  it  is  com- 
posed was  denied  at  the  time.  It  was 
upon  the  vote  of  such  as  Athanasius,  that 
the  Testament  was  decreed  to  he  the  word 
of  God;  and  nothing  can  present  to  us 
a  more  strange  i(U'a,  than  that  of  decree- 
ing tlie  word  of  God  hy  vote.  Tliose  who 
rest  their  faith  upon  such  authority,  put 
man  in  the  place  of  God,  and  have  no 

true  foumlation  for  future  hapi)iness;  cre- 
dulity, liowcver,  is  not  a  crime;  but  it  be- 
comes criminal  hy  resisting  conviction. — 
It  is  straiiirling  in  the  womb  of  the  con- 
science  the  ellorts  it  makes  to  ascertain 
truth.  We  should  never  force  belief  upon 
ourselves  in  any  thing. 

I  here  close  the  subject  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  New.  The  evidence 
J  have  produced,  to  prove  them  forgeries 
is  CAtracted  li'om  the  books  themselves, 


and  acts,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  either 
way.  If  the  evidence  be  denied,  thr  au- 
thenticity of  the  scriptures  is  denied  with 
it;  for  it  is  scripture  evidence;  and  if  the 
evidence  be  admitted  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  is  disjiroved.  The  contradic- 
tory impossibilities  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  New,  put  them  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  swears  for  and  against. 
Either  evidence  convicts  him  of  perjury, 

and  eciually  destroys  reputation. 

Should  the  Ijible  and  Testament  here- 
after fall,  it  is  not  I  that  have  been  the 
occasion.  I  have  done  no  more  than  ex- 
tracted the  evidence  from  the  confused 
mass  of  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  arranged  that  evidence  in  a  point  of 
lijrht  to  be  clearlv  seen,  and  easily  com- 
])rehended:  and  having  done  this,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  as  I 
judged  for  myself. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  the  former  part  of  the  "  Age  of 
Reason,"  I  have  spoken  of  the  three 
frauds,  mystery,  miracle,  and  prophecy ; 
and  as  1  liave  seen  nothing  in  any  of  the 
answers  to  that  work,  that  in  the  least 
affects  what  I  have  there  said  u|)on  those 
subjects,  I  shall  not  encumber  this  Second 
Part  with  additions,  that  are  not  necessary. 

I  have  spoken  also  in  the  work  upt)n 
what  is  called  rew^a^/on,  and  have  shewn 
the  absurd  misapplication  of  that  term  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
New;  for  certainly  revelation  is  out  of  the 
question  in  reciting  any  thing  of  which 
man  has  been  the  actor,  or  tlie  witness. 
That  which  a  man  has  done  or  seen,  needs 
no  revelation  to  tell  him  that  he  has  done 
it,  or  seen  it ;  for  he  knows  it  already, 
nor  to  enable  him  to  tell  it,  or  to  write  it. 
It  is  ignorance,  or  imposition,  to  apply  the 
terms  revelation  in  such  cases;  yet  the 
Bible  and  Testament  are  classed  under 
this  fraudulent  description  of  being  all 
revelation. 

Revelation  then,  so  far  as  the  term  has 


relation  between  God  and  man,  can  only 
be  applied  to  something  which  God  reveals 
of  his  xvill  to  man;  but  though  the  power 
of  the  Almighty,  to  make  such  a  communi- 
cation is  necessarily  admitted,  because  to 
that  power  all  things  are  i)ossible,  yet, 
the  tiling  so  revealed  (if  any  thing  ever 
was  revealed,  and  which  by  the  bye,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove)  is  revelation  to  the 
person  or>li/  to  whom  it  is  made.  His 
account  of  it  to  another  is  not  revelation; 
and  whoever  puts  faith  in  that  account, 
puts  it  in  the  man  from  wliom  the  account, 
comes;  and  that  man  may  have  been  de- 
ceived, or  may  have  dreamed  it;  or  he 
may  be  an  impostor,  and  may  lie.  There 
is  no  possible  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  tells;  for  even  the 
morality  of  it  would  be  no  proof  of  reve- 
lation. In  all  such  cases,  the  pro])er 
answer  would  be,  "  ^Vh€n  it  is  revealed 
to  me,  I  will  believe  it  to  be  a  revela- 
tion; but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  believe  it  to  be 
revelation  before;  neither  is  it  proper 
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that  I  should  take  the  word  of  a  man 
4is  the  word  of  God,  and  put  a  ma«  in 
the  place  of  God.'"  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  1  have  s])oken  of  i-evelation  in 
the  former  part  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason;" 
and  which,  while  it  reverentially  admits 
revelation  as  a  possible  thing,  because  as 
before  said,  to  the  Almighty  all  things  are 
possible,  it  prevents  the  imposition  of  one 
man  ujKm  another,  and  precludes  the  wicked 

use  of  pretended  revelation. 

But  though,  speaking  lor  myself,  1  thus 
admit  the  jx)ssibility  of  revelation;  I 
totally  disbelieve,  that  the  Almighty  ever 
did  communicate  any  thing  to  man,  by 
any  mode  of  speecli,  in  any  language,  or 
by  any  kind  of  vision,  or  appearance,  or 
by  any  means  whicli  our  senses  are  capable 
of  receiving,  otherwise  than  by  tlie  universal 
display  of  himself  in  the  works  of  the 
creation,  and  by  that  repugnance  we  feel 
in  ourselves  to  bad  actions,  and  disposition 
to  good  ones. 

The  most  detestable  wickedness,  the 
most  horrid  cruelties,  and  the  greatest 
miseries,  that  have  afflicted  the  human 
race,  have  had  their  origin  in  this  thing 
called  revelation,  or  revealed  religion.  It 
has  been  the  most  dishonourable  belief 
against  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  the 
most  destructive  to  morality,  and  the 
]>eace  and  hai<l)iness  of  man,  that  ever 
wa^.  ])ropagated  since  man  began  to  exist. 
It  is  better,  far  better,  that  we  admitted 
if  it  were  possible,  a  thousand  devils  to 
roam  at  large,  and  to  preach  publicly  the 
doctrine  of  devils,  if  there  were  any  such, 
than  that  we  jierniitted  one  such  impostor 
and  monster  as  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel, 
and  the  Bible  prophets,  to  come  with  the 
pretended  word  of  God  in  his  mouth,  and 
have  credit  among  us. 

Whence  arose  all  the  horrid  assassina- 
tions of  whole  nations  of  men,  women,  and 
infants,  with  which  the  Bible  is  tilled;  and 
the  bloody  perse<'utions,  and  tortures  unto 
death,  and  religious  wars,  that  since  that 
time  have  laid  Europe  in  blood  and  ashes; 
whence  arose  they,  but  from  this  impious 
thing  called  revealed  religion,  and  this 
monstrous  belief,  that  God  has  spoken  to 


man  The  lies  of  the  Bible  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  one.  and  the  lies  of  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  other. 

Some  Christians  pretend,  that  Christi- 
anity was  not  established  by  the  sword; 
but  of  what  period  of  time  do  they  speak? 
It  was  impossible  that  twehc  men  could 
begin  witii  the  sword:  they  had  not  the 
power;  but  no  sooner  were  the  professors 
of  Christianity  sufiiciently  powerful  to  em- 
ploy the  sword,  than  they  did  so,  and  the 
stake  and  the  faggot  too;  and  3Iahomet 
could  not  do  it  sooner.  By  the  same 
spirit  that  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high 
I)riest's  servant,  (if  the  story  he  true,)  he 
would  have  cut  otf  his  head,  and  the  liead 
of  his  master,  had  he  been  able.  Besides 
this,  Christianity  grounds  itself  originally 
upon  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  was  estab- 
lished altogether  by  the  sword,  and  that 
in  the  worst  use  of  it;  not  to  terrify,  but 
to  extirpate.  The  Jews  made  no  con- 
verts: they  butchered  all.  The  Bible  is 
the  sire  of  the  Testament,  and  Iwth  are 
called  the  word  of  God.  The  Christians 
read  both  Ixwks  ;  the  ministers  preach 
from  both  books:  and  this  thing  called 
Christianity  is  made  up  of  both.  It  is 
then  false  to  say  that  Christianity  was  not 
established  by  the  sword. 

The  only  sect  that  has  not  persecuted 
are  the  Quakers;  and  the  only  reason  that 
can  be  given  for  it,  is,  tliat  they  are 
rather  Deists  than  Christians.  They  do 
not  believe  much  about  Jesus,  and  they 
call  the  Scriptures  a  deixd  letter.  Had 
they  called  them  by  a  worse  name,  they 
had  been  nearer  the  truth. 

It  is  incumkmt  on  every  man  wlio  re- 
verences the  character  of  the  Creator,  and 
who  wishes  to  lessen  the  catalogue  of  arti- 
licial  miseries,  and  remove  the  cause  that 
has  sown  persecutions  thick  among  man- 
kind, to  expel  all  ideas  of  re\ealed  religion 
as  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  an  impious 
fraud.  What  is  it  that  we  have  learned 
from  this  pretended  thing  called  revealed 
religion? — nothing  that  is  useful  to  man, 
and  every  thing  that  is  dishonourable  to 
his  Maker.  What  is  it  the  bible  teaches 
us?— rapine,  cruelty,  and  murder.     What 
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is  it  tlic  Testament  teaches  us? — ^to  believe 
tliat  the  Almighty  committed  debauchery 
Avith  a  woman,  en<^ai;ed  to  be  married  I 
and  the  belict"  of  this  debauchery  is  called 
faith. 

As  to  the  fragments  of  morality  that 
are  irregularly  and  thiidy  scattered  in 
those  books,  they  make  no  part  of  this 
pretended  thing,  revealed  religion.  They 
are  the  natural  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  the  lK)nds  by  which  society  is  held  to- 
gether, and  without  which,  it  cannot  exist; 
and  are  nearJy  the  same  in  all  religions, 
and  in  all  societies.  The  Te.-.tament 
teaches  nothing  new  upon  this  snbject; 
and  where  it  attempts  to  exceed,  it  be- 
comes mean  and  ridiculous.  The  doctrine 
of  not  retaliating  injuries  is  nmeh  better 
expressed  in  i'ro verbs,  which  is  a  collection 
as  well  from  the  Gentiles  as  the  Je-.vs,  than 
it  is  in  the  Testament,  It  is  there  said, 
Proverbs  xxv,  ver.  21,  "  If  thine  eneiivf 
he  hiinm'ii,  (five  him  bread  to  eat,  and 
if  he  be  tlurstu,  aive  him  water  to 
drink :''^*  hut  when  it  is  said,  as  in  the 
Testament,  ^*  If  a  man  smite  thee  on 
the  riifht  cheek,  tarn  to  him  the  other 
aL^o;"  it  is  assassinating  the  dignity  of 
forbearance,  and  sinking  man  into  a  spaniel. 

Loving  enemies,  is  another  dogma  of 
feigned  morality  and  has  besides  no  mean- 
in<{.  It  is  incumbent  on  man,  as  a  mo- 
ralist, that  he  does  not  revenge  an  in- 
jury; and  it  is  e(iually  as  good  in  a  politi- 

•  AccordinL'  to  Mhat  is  culled  Clirist'sKcrinoii  on 
the  inouut  in  tho  Ijouk  of  Aliittliew,  wlicre  anions 
some  other  good  thiajcs  a  great  de;il  of  tiiis  feigned 
inorahty  is  introduced,  it  is  there  expressly  said, 
that  the  doctrine  of  forhearaMce,  or  ot  not'retuh- 
ating  injuries,  "  was  not  any  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jews,"  but  as  this  doctrine  is  found  in 
Proverbs,  it  must,  according  to  tliat  statement  liave 
heeucopicdfroni  the  Gentiles,  from  wlioni  Christ 
li  id  h;arne(l  it.  Those  men,  wlioni  Jewisli  and 
Cliristian  idolaters  Have  abusively  called  heathens, 
hail  much  better  and  clearer  ideas  of  justice  and 
morality  than  are  to  he  found  intheOldTcstanifnt, 
so  fiir  as  it  is  Jewish;  or  in  the  New.  The  answer 
of  Solon  on  the  question,  "Which  is  the  most 
perfect  popular  government  ?  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded by  any  man  since  his  time,  as  contaiiiiui;  a 
maxim  of  political  morality.  /'That,"  savs  he, 
/*^yhere  the  least  injury  done  to  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual, is  considered  as  an  insult  on  the  whole  con- 
stitution." Solon  lived  about  500  years  before 
Christ.  ' 


cal  sense,  for  tliere  is  no  end  to  retaliation, 
each  retaliates  on  the  other,  and  calls  it 
justice  :  hut  to  love  in  proj)ortion  to  the 
injury,  if  it  could  be  done,  wonld  be  to 
otter  a  premium  for  a  crime.  Besides,  the 
word  enemies  is  too  vague  and  general  to 
be  used  in  a  moral  maxim,  which  ought 
always  to  be  clear  and  deiined,  like  a  jiro- 
verb.  If  a  man  ])e  the  enen\v  of  another 
from  mistake  and  prejudice,  as  hi  the  case 
of  religious  ojiinions,  anil  sometinu^s  in 
politics,  that  man  is  ditierent  to  an  enemy 
at  heart  with  a  criminal  intention;  audit 
is  incumbent  upon  us,  and  it  contributes 
also  to  (mr  own  tranciuillity,  that  we  put 
the  best  construction  uixm  a  thing  that  it 
will  bear.  IJut  even  this  erroneous  mo- 
tive in  him  makes  no  motive  for  love  on 
the  other  part;  and  to  say  that  we  can 
love  voluntarily,  and  without  a  motive,  is 
morally  and  j>liy>ically  iinpossil)Ie. 

Morality  is  injured  by  prescribing  to  it 
duties,  that,  in  the  first  jilacc,  are  impos- 
sible to  be  performed;  and,  if  they  could 
be,  would  be  productive  of  evil;  or,  as 
before  said,  Ix;  premiums  for  crime.  The 
maxim  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  un- 
to, dov^i  not  include  this  strange  doctrine  of 
loving  enemies;  for  no  man  exjiccts  to  be 
loved  himself  for  his  crime  of  emnity. 

Those  who  preach  this  doctrine  of  lov- 
ing their  enemies,  are  in  general  the 
greatest  {jcrsecutors,  and  they  act  consis- 
tently by  so  doing;  for  the  doctrine  is 
hypocritical ;and  it  is  natural  that  hypo- 
crisy should  act  the  reverse  of  what  it 
]}reaches.  For  my  part,  I  disown  the 
doctrine,  and  consider  it  as  a  feigned  or 
fabulous  morality;  yet  the  man  does  not 
exist  that  can  say  I  have  persecuted  him, 
or  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  either  in 
the  American  Kevolution,  or  in  the  French 
Revolution;  or  that  I  have,  in  any  case, 
returned  evil  for  evil.  But  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent on  man  to  reward  a  bad  actii)n 
with  a  uood  one,  or  to  return  good  for 
evil;  and  wherever  it  is  done,  it  is  a  vo- 
luntary act,  and  not  a  duty.  It  is  also 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  such  doctrine  caji 
make  any  part  of  a  reveakxl  religion.  We 
imitate  the  .moral  character  of  the  Creator 
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bv  forhoaring  with  each  other,  for  he  for-  i  this  is  the  state  we  are  in,  and  which  it  is 
bears  with  all:  but  this  doctrine  wouhl  proper  we  should  be  in  as  free  agents,  it 
implv  that  he  loved  man,  not  in  proj^or-  is  the  fool  only,  and  m)t  the  ])iiilosoplier, 
tion  'as  he  was  good,  but  as  he  was  bad.        or  even  the  prudent  man,  that  would  live 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  our  condi-  as  if  there  were  no  God. 
tion  here,  we  must  see  there  is  no  occasion  But  the  belii.'f  of  a  God  is  so  weakened 
fur  such  a  thing  as  revealed  reliaion. —  by  beina^  mixed  with  the  strange  faii.e  of 
What  is  it  we  want  to  know?  i)oes  not  the  Christian  creed,  and  with  tiie  wild  ad- 
the  creation,  the  univer.se  we  behold,  ventures  related  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
l»reach  to  us  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  obscurity  and  obscene  nonsense  of  the 
power,  that  governs  and  regulates'the  Testament,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  be- 
wiiole?  And  is  not  the  evidence  that  this  wildered  as  in  a  fog.  \iewing  all  these 
creation  holds  out  to  our  senses  inlinitely  \  things  in  a  confused  mass,  he  confounds 
ftrimger  than  anv  thing  we  can  read  in  a  iJict  with  fable;  and  as  he  cannot  believe 
book,'^that  anv  iinpostor  might  make  and  all,  he  feels  a  di<].osition  to  reject  all. 
call  the  wonf  of  God?  As  for  morality,  But  the  belief  of  a  God  is  a  belief  dis- 
the  knowledge  of  it  exists  in  every  mail's  tinct  from  all  the  things,  and  ought  not 
conscience.  1  to  be  confounded  with  any.     The  notion 

Here  we  are.  The  e\i>tence  of  an  Al-  <>f  a  Trinity  of  Gods  has  enfeebled  the 
mio-htv  power  is  suffioientlv  demonstrated  \  l)elief  of  one  God.  A  mult iplicat ion  of 
to  ns,  though  we  cannot  eoiieeive,  as  it  is 


im]io>sible  we  should,  the  nature  and  man- 
ner of  its  existence.  We  cannot  conceive 
how  we  came  here  ourselves,  and  yet  we 
know  for  a  fact  that  we  are  here.  •  We 
mu 


beliefs  acts  as  a  division  of  belief;  and  in 

jiroportion  as  any  thing  is  divided   it   is 

weakened. 

Relitrion,  bv  such   means,    becomes   a 

thing  of  form,  instead  of  princii)les:  mo- 
iiust  know  also,  that  the  iwwer  that  cal-  I  rality  is  banished  to  make  room  for  an 
led  us  into  being,  can,  if  he  please,  and  i  imaginary  thing,  called  laith,  and  this 
when  he  i)leases.  call  us  to  account  for  the  ialth  has  its  origin  in  a  sui)posed  debau- 
manm-r  in  which  we  have  lived  here;  and  chery;  a  man  is  preached  instead  of  God; 
therefore,  whhout  seeking  anv  other  mo-  an  execution  is  an  object  for  gi-atitude; 
tive  for  the  belief,  it  is  rational  to  believe  the  preachers  daub  themselves  with  the 
that  he  will,  for  we  know  beforehand  that  bK)od  like  a  troop  of  assassins,  and  pre- 
he  can.  The  probal)ilitv,  or  even  i.ossi-  tend  to  admire  the  brilliancy  it  gives 
bilitv  of  the  thing  is  alfthat  wc  ought  to  them;  they  preach  a  humdrum  smiion  on 
know;  for  if  we  knew  it  as  a  fact,  we  the  merits  of  the  execution:  then  praise 
shouhi  lie  the  mere  slaves  of  terror;  our  Jesus  Christ  for  being  executed  and  con- 
belief  would  have  no  merit,  and  our  best  demn  the  Jews  for  doing  it. 
actions  no  virtue.  A  man,   by  hearing  all  this  nonsense 

Deism  then  teaches  us,  witlumt  the  luni]K'd  and  preaclied  together,  confounds 
possibility  of  being  deceived,  all  that  it  is  the  God  of  the  creation  with  the  imagined 
iiecessary  or  jirojier  to  be  known.  The  God  of  the  Cliristians,and  livesasit  there 
creation' is  the   Bible  of  the  Deist.     He  f  were  none. 

there  reatls,  in  tlie  hand-writing  of  the  |  Of  all  the  systems  of  religion  that  ever 
Creator  himself,  the  certaintv  of  his  ex-  were  invented,  there  is  none  more  deroga- 
istence,  and  the  immutability  'of  his  i>ower,  tory  to  the  Almighty,  more  unedif\ mg  to 
and  all  other  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  man,  more  repugnant  to  reason,  and  more 
to  him  forgeries.  The  probability  that  we  contradictory  in  itself  than  this  thing 
may  be  called  to  account  hereafter,  will,  \  called  Christianity.  Too  absurd  for  lie- 
to  a  reflecting  mind,  have  the  influence  of  ^  lief,  too  impossible  to  convince,  and  too 
belief;  for  it  is  not  our  belief  or  disbelief,  l  inconsistent  for  practice,  it  renders  the 
tluit  can  make  or  unmake  the  fact.     As  ^  heart  torpid,    or   protluces  only  atheists 
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and  fanatics.  As  an  engine  of  power,  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  despotism;  and  as  a 
nu'aiis  of  wealtii,  the  avarice  of  priests: 
but  so  far  as  respects  the  good  of  man  in 
geiioral,  it  leads  to  notiiing  here  or  liere- 
after. 

Tiie  only  religion  that  has  not  been  in- 
vented, and  that  has  in  it  every  evidence 
of  divine  originality,  is  pure  and  simple 
J)eisni.     It  must  have  been  the  first,  and 
will    probably  be    the  last  that  man  be- 
lieves.    But  pure  and  simple  Deism  does 
not  ans\Ver  the  purpose  of  despotic  go- 
vernments.     They   cannot   lay    hold    of 
religion  as  an  engine,  but  by  mixing  it 
with  human  inventions,  and  making  their 
own  autliurity  a  jiart;  neither  does  it  an- 
swer the  avarice  of  priests,  but  by  incor- 
porating themselves  and   their   fimetions 
with  it,  and  becoming  like   the  g<tvern- 
nient,  a  party  in  the  sy>teni.     It  is  this 
that  forms  the  otherwise  mysterious  con- 
nection of  church  and  state;  the  Church 
human,  and  the  state  tyrannic. 

Were  a  man  impressed  as  fully  and  as 
strongly  as  he  ought  to  be,  Mith  the  kdief 
of  a  (iod,  his  moral  life  would  be  regulated 
by  the  force  of  that  belief;  he  would  stand 
in  awe  of  God,  and  of  himself,  and  would 
not  do  the  thing  that  could  not  l)e  con- 
cealed from  either.  To  give  this  belief 
the  fullopportunity  of  force,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  acts  alone.     This  is  Deism. 

But  when,  according  to  the  Christian 
Trinitarian  scheme,  one  part  of  God  is 
represented  by  a  living  man,  and  another 
part,  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  Hying 
pigeon,  it  is  imi>ossible'that  belief  canattaeh 
itself  to  such  wild  conceits.* 

It  has  been  the  scheme  of  the  Christian 
church  and  of  all  the  other  invented  sys- 
tems of  religion,  to  hold  a  man  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  Creator,  as  it  is  of  government 


K"  <^V*<y<r^^>^^ 


•  The  book  cnllt-d  the  l)onk  of  Matthew,  savs, 
chap.  iii.  vtT.  l(i,  tliiit  /he  Huh/  Cho.it  ilrsrmded' in 
the  xhapf  of  a  dorr.  It  niight  a;*  well  liave  said  a 
goose  ;  the  creature*  arc  equally  harmless,  and  the 
one  is  as  much  a  nonsensical  lie  as  the  other.  The 
second  of  Acts,  ver  2,  3,  says,  that  it  descended  in 
a  nii^'hty  rushing  wind,  in  the  sliape  of  doren 
tongues,  perhaps  it  was  doven  feet.  Such  absurd 
stutf  i.s  only  tit  lor  tales  of  witches  and  wizards. 


to  hold  man  in  ignorance  of  Ids  rights. 
The  systems  of  the  one  are  as  false  as 
those  of  the  other,  and  are  calculated  for 
mutual  support.  The  study  of  theology, 
as  it  stands  in  Cliristian  churches,  is  the 
study  of  nothing;  it  is  founded  on  nothing, 
it  rots  iipim  no  principles,  it  proceeds  by 
no  authorities;  it  has  no  data;  it  can  de- 
m()n>tra!e  nothing;  and  admits  of  no  con- 
clusion. Not  any  thing  can  be  studied  as 
a  science,  without  our  being  in  possession 
of  the  princijjles  u})on  which  it  is  founded; 
and  as  this  is  n«)t  the  case  with  Christian 
theology,  it  is  therefore  the  study  of 
nothing. 

Listead  then  of  studying  theology,  as  is 
now  done,  out  of  ti'.e  Bible  and  Testament, 
the  meanings  of  which  books  are  always 
controverted,  and  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  di-]»roved,  it  is  necessary  that  we  refer 
to  the  Bible  of  the  creation.  The  princi- 
ples we  discover  there  are  eternal,  and  of 
divine  origin:  they  arc  the  foundation  of 
all  the  science  that  exists  in  the  world, 
and  must  be  the  foundation  oftheolog}-. 

We  can  know  God  oidy  throuo'li  his 
works.  We  cannot  have  a  conception  of 
any  one  attribute,  but  by  following  ^ome 
principle  that  leads  to  it.  We  have  only 
a  confused  idea  of  his  jwwer,  if  we  have 
not  the  means  of  comprehending  some- 
thing of  its  immensity.  "We  can  have  no 
idea  of  his  wi>dom,  but  by  knowing  the 
order  and  manner  in  which  it  acts.  The 
principles  of  science,  lead  to  this  know- 
ledge; for  the  Creator  of  man  is  the 
creator  of  science,  and  it  is  througli  that 
medium  that  man  can  see  (iod,  as  it  were 
face  to  face. 

Couhl  a  man  be  placed  in  a  situation, 
and  endowed  with  power  of  vision,  to  be- 
hold at  one  view,  and  to  contemplate 
deliberately,  the  structure  of  the  universe: 
to  mark  the  movements  of  the  several 
planets,  the  cause  of  their  varyinj^ajipear- 
anees,  the  uneij  ing  order  in  which  they 
revolve,  even  to  the  remotest  comet :  their 
coimections  and  dependanee  on  each  other, 
and  to  know  the  system  of  laws  established 
by  the  Creator,  that  governs  and  regtdates 
the  whole:  be  would  theu  conceive  far  be- 
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yond  wliat  any  church  theology  can  teach 
him,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  vastness, 
the  munificence  of  the  Creator  ;  he  would 
then  see,  that  all  the  knowle<lge  man  has 
of  science,    and  that  all  the  mechanical 
arts,  by  which  he  renders  his  situation 
comfortable  there,  are  derived  from  that 
source:  ids  mind,  exalted  by  the  scene, 
and  convinced  by  the  fact,  would  increase 
in  gratitude  as  it  increased  in  knowledge: 
his   religion   or    worship    would    become 
united  «ith   his  improvement  as  a  man: 
any  emi)loyment    he  followed,    that  had 
connection  with  the  principles  of  the  crea- 
tion,  as   every    thing  of  agriculture,  of 
.science,  and  of  the  mechanical  arts,   has, 
would  teach  him  more  of  God.  and  of  the 
gratitude  he  owes  to  him,  than  any  theoto- 
gical    Christian    sermon    he    now    hears. 
Great   objects   inspire    great    thoughts: 
great  munificence  excites  great  gratitude; 
but  the  grovelling  tales  and  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Testament  are  tit  only 
to  excite  contemj>t. 

Though  man  cannot  arrive,  at  least  in 
this  life,  at  the  actual  sc<'ne  1  have  descri- 
bed, he  can  demonstrate  it :  l)ecause  he 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  princii)Ies  ujjon 
which  the  creation  is  constructed.  We 
know  that  the  greatest  works  can  be 
represented  in  model,  and  that  tlie 
universe  can  be  represented  by  the 
same  means.  The  same  principles  by 
which  we  measure  an  inch,  or  an  acre  of  ? 
ground,  will  measure  to  millions  in  extent. 
A  circle  of  an  inch  diameter  has  the  same 
geometrical  properties  of  a  triangle  that 
will  demonstrate  ujKm  paper  the  course  of 
a  ship,  will  do  it  on  the  ocean;  and  when 
.ajiplied  to  what  are  called  the  heavenly 
bodies,  will  ascertain  to  a  minute  the  time 
of  an  eclipse,  though  those  lK)dies  are  mil- 
lions of  miles  distant  from  us.  This  know- 
ledge is  of  divine  origin;  and  it  is  from  the 
Bible  of  the  creation  that  man  Itas  learned 
it,  and  not  from 'the  stupid  Bilde  of  the 
church,  that  teacheth  man  nothing.* 


\ 


•  Tlie  Bible-makers  have  undertaken  to  give  us, 
in  the  tirst  chapter  of  Genesis,  an  account  of  the 
creation ;  and,  m  doing  tills,  tlicy  have  demoustrat- 


AIl  the  knowledge  man  lias  of  science 
and  machinery  by  the  aid  of  which  his  ex- 
istence is  rendered  comfortable  upon 
earth,  and  without  which  he  wt)uld  be 
scarcely  distinguishaljle  in*ap])earance  and 
condition  from  a  common  animal,  conies 
from  the  great  machine  and  structure  of 
the  ui.iverse.  The  constant  and  unwea- 
ried observations  of  our  ancestors,  upon 
the  movements  and  revolutions  of  the 
lieavenly  bodies,  in  what  ai-e  supposed  to 
have  been  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
have  brought  this  knowledge  u[ton  earth. 
It  is  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  nor 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  his  apostles,  that  have 
done  it.  The  Almighty  is  the  great  me- 
chanic of  the  creation;  the  first  philoso- 
]dier,  and  original  teacher  of  all  science. 
Let  us  then  learn  to  reverence  our  mas- 
ter, and  let  us  not  forget  the  labours  of 
our  ancestors. 

Had  we  at  this  dav  no  knowledore  of 
machinery,  and  were  it  possible  that  man 
could  have  a  view,  as  1  have  before  de- 
scribed, of  the  structure  and  machinerv  of 
the  universe,  he  would  soon  conceive  the 
idea  of  constructing  some  at  least  of  the 
mechanical  works  we  now  have;  and  the 
idea  .so  conceived  Mould  jirogressively  ad- 
vance in  practice.  Or  could  a  model  of 
the  universe,  such  as  is  called  an  orrery, 
be  presented  before  him,  and  put  in  mo- 
tion, his  mind  would  arri\e  at  the  .same 


ed  nothing  but  their  ignorance.  Tliey  make  tliere 
to  have  been  three  days  and  tlirec  nijrhts,  evenings 
and  mornings,  before  there  was  a  sun  ;  wlieii  it  is 
tlie  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun  that  is  the  cause 
of  day  and  niglit,  and  what  is  called  his  rising  and 
setting  that  of  morning  and  evening.  Besides,  it  is 
a  puerile  and  pitiful  idea,  to  suppose  the  Almiglity 
to  say.  Let  there  be  light.  It  is  the  imperative 
manner  of  speaking  that  a  conjuror  uses,  wlien  he 
says  to  his  cups  and  balls.  Presto,  be  gone,  and 
most  probably  has  been  taken  from  it,  as  Moses  and 
his  rod  are  a  conjuror  and  his  wand.  Longiiius 
calls  this  expression  the  sul)linic,  and,  by  the  same 
rule,  tlie  conjuror  is  sublime  too,  for  the  manner  of 
s))eakin^  is  expressively  and  grammatically  the 
same,  Wlien  authors,  and  critics  talk  of  the  sub- 
lime, they  see  not  liow  nearly  it  Iwrders  on  the  ridi- 
culous. The  sul'limc  of  the  critics,  hke  some  parts 
of  Edmund  Burke's  sublime  and  beautiful,  is  like  a 
windmill  just  visible  in  a  fog,  which  imagination 
might  distort  into  a  tlying  mountain,  or  an  arcli- 
augcl,  or  a  flock  of  wild  geese. 
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idea.  Such  an  object,  and  such  a  subject 
Mould,  wliilst  it  improved  him  in  know- 
h:\iX'i  useful  to  himself  as  a  man  and  a 
m.-nibcr  of  society,  as  well  as  entcrtainin^% 
attbrd  Hip  bofter  matter  for  impn-ssiiiy 
him  with  a  knowledire  of  and  a  belief  in 
the  Creator,  and  of  the  reverence  and 
gratitude  that  man  owes  to  him,  tlian  the 
stupid  texts  of  the  Bible  and  Testament, 
fi-oni  M-liich,  be  the  talents  of  the  preaciier 
what  they  may,  only  stupid  sermons  can 
be  preached.  If  man  nuist  ])reach,  let 
him  preach  something  that  is  edifvinjjf, 
and  from  texts  that  are  known  to  be 
true. 

The  Bible  of  the  creation  is  inexhaus- 
tible in  tavts.  Every  j)art  of  seience, 
whether  connected  with  the  geometry  of 
the  universe,  with  the  systems  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  or  with  the  projx-rties 
of  inanimate  matter,  is  a  text  as  well  for 
devotioa  as  for  philosophy:  for  gratitude, 
as  for  human  imjjrovement.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  said  that  if  such  a  revolution  in 
the  system  of  religion  take  place,  every 
preacher  ouglit  to  be  a  philosopher. — 
Most  certainhj;  and  every  house  of  de- 
votion a  school  of  science. 

It  has  been  by  wandering  from  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  science,  and  the  right 
use  of  reason,  and  setting  up  an  invented 
thing  called  revealed  religion,  that   so 


many  wild  and  blasphemous  conceits  have 
l)een  formed  of  the  Almighty.     The  Jews 
have  nuule  him  the  assassin  of  the  human 
species  to  make  nwim  for  the  religion  of 
the    Jews.      The    Cbiistians   have    made 
liim  the   murderer  of  himself,  and    the 
founder    of  a  new  religii»n,  to  suj)ersede 
and  expel  the  Jewish  reliirion.     And  to 
tind    i>retence    and    admission    for    these 
things,   they  nmst    liave    supjiosed    his 
power  or  his  wisdom  im])erfeet,  or  his  will 
changeable?   and   tiie    cliangeableness    of 
tile  will   is  the  imperfection  of  the  judg- 
ment.    The  philosoi)her  knows  that  tlie 
laws  of  the  Creator  have  never  changed, 
with  respect  either  to  the  ])rinciples   of 
science,  or  the  properties  of  matter. — 
Why  then  is  it  to  be  sup])osed  they  have 
changed  with  respect  to  man  ? 

1  here  close  the  subject.  I  liave  shewn 
in  all  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  work, 
that  the  Bible  and  Testament  are  impo- 
sitions and  forgeries;  and  I  leave  the  evi- 
dence I  have  produced  in  prov»f  of  it,  to 
be  refuted,  if  any  one  can  do  it;  and  I 
leave  the  ideas  tb.at  are  suggested  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  work,  ia  rest  on  the 
mind  of  tlie  reader;  certain  as  I  am, 
thiit  when  ojjinions  are  free,  either  in 
matters  of  government  or  of  religion, 
truth  will  finally  and  powerfully  pre- 
vail. 
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PREFACE. 


To  tli£  Ministers  and  Preachers  of  all  Denominations  of  Relujion. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  as  far  as  his 
ability  extends,  to  detect  and  expose  de- 
lusion and  error.  But  nature  has  not 
given  to  every  one  a  talent  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  among  those  to  whom  such  a 
talent  is  given,  there  is  often  a  want  of 
disposition  or  of  courage  to  do  it. 

The  world,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
that  small  part  of  it  called  Christendom, 
or  the  Christian  World,  has  Ixjen  amused 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  with  ac- 
counts of  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament, 
about  the  coming  of  the  person  called 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thousands  of  sermons 
have  been  preached,  and  volumes  written, 
to  make  man  believe  it. 

In  the  following  treatise,  I  have  ex- 
mined  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, quoted  from  the  Old,  and  called 
prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  I 
tind  no  such  tiling  as  a  prophecy  of  any 
such  person,  and  I  deny  that  there  are 
any.  The  passages  all  relate  to  circum- 
stances the  Jewish  nation  was  in  at  the 
time  they  were  written  or  spoken,  and 
not  to  any  thing  that  was  or  wos  not  to 
happen  in  the  world  several  hundred  years 
atlerwards;  and  I  have  shown  what  the 
circumstances  were,  to  which  the  passages 
a]»ply  or  refer.  I  have  given  chapter  and  , 
verse  for  every  thing  I  have  said,  and  have 
not  gone  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testiiment  for  evidence,  that  the 
passages  arc  not  prophecies  of  the  person 
ealleil  Jesus  Christ. 


The  prejudice  of  unfounded  Ijelief  often 
degenerates  into  the  prejudice  of  custom, 
and  lH!comes,  at  last,  rank  hyi>ocrisy. 
When  men,  from  custom  or  fashion,  or  any 
worldly  motive,  profess  or  pretend  to  be- 
lieve what  they  do  not  believe,  and  can 
give  no  reason  for  believing,  they  uiishij) 
the  helm  of  their  morality,  and  being  no 
longer  honest  to  their  own  minds,  thej 
feel  no  moral  ditHculty  in  being  unjust  to 
others.  It  is  from  tlie  intluence  of  this 
vice,  hypocrisy,  that  we  see  so  many 
Churih  and  Meeting-going  professors  and 
pretenders  to  religion,  so  full  of  trick  and 
deceit  in  their  dealings,  and  so  loose  in 
tlie  performance  of  their  engagements, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  fiirther 
than  the  laws  of  the  country  will  bind 
them.  Morality  has  no  hold  on  their 
minds,  no  restraint  on  their  actions. 

One  set  of  preachers  make  salvation 
to  consist  in  believing.  They  tell  their 
congregation,  that  if  they  believe  in 
Christ,  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven.  This, 
in  the  first  place,  is  an  encouragement  to 
sin,  in  a  similar  manner  as  when  a  pro- 
digal young  fellow  is  told  his  father  will 
l)ay  all  his  debts,  he  runs  into  debt  the 
faster,  and  becomes  the  more  extravagant: 
Daddy,  says  he,  pays  all,  and  on  lie  goes. 
Just  so,  in  the  other  case,  Christ  pwy.t 
all,  and  on  goes  the  sinner. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doctrine,  wliich 
these  men  preach,  is  not  true.  The  New 
Testament  rests  itself  for  credibility  aad 
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testimony  on  what  are  called  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament,  of  ihe  person  called 
Jesus  Christ;  and  if  there  are  no  such 
things  as  prophecies  of  any  such  person 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament 
is  a  forgery  of  the  councils  of  Nice  and 
Laodicea,  and  the  faith,  founded  thereon 
delusion  and  falsehood.* 

Another  set  of  preachers  tell  their  con- 
gregations, that  God  predestinated,  and 
selected  from  all  eternity,  a  certain  number 
to  be  saved,  and  a  certain  number  to  be 
damned  eternally.  If  this  were  true,  tlte 
day  of  judijment  is  past:  their 
preaching  is  in  vain,  and  they  had  better 
work  at  some  useful  calling  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

This  doctrine,  also,  like  the  former,  hath 
a  direct  tendencv  to  demoralize  mankind. 


•  Tlie  councils  of  Nice  and  Laodicea  were  held  \ 
about  3.J0  years  after  the  time  in  wiiieh  i  hrist  is  \ 
siijd  to  have  hved ;  and  the  books,  that  now  com-  \ 
pose  the  New  Testament,  were  tlien  voted  for,  by  s 
yeas  and  nuys,  as  we  now  vote  a  law.  A  great  ^ 
many  tliat  were  offered  Lad  a  majority  of  mys,  and  > 
were  rejected.    Tliis  is  the  wav  ia  which  the  New  \ 


Testameflt  eume  into  being 


Can  a  bad  man  be  reformed  by  telling  him, 
that  if  he  is  one  of  those  who  wa.s  decreed 
to  be  damned  before  he  was  born,  his  re- 
formation will  do  him  no  good  ;  and  if 
he  was  decreed  to  be  saved,  he  will  be 
saved,  whether  he  believes  it  or  not  ;  for 
this  is  the  result  of  the  doctrine.  Such 
preaching  and  such  preachers  do  injury 
to  the  moral  world.  They  had  better  l)e 
at  the  plough. 

As,  in  my  political  works,  my  motive 
and  object  ha^e  been  to  give  man  an 
elevated  sense  of  bis  own  cliaracter,  and 
free  him  from  the  slavish  and  superstitious 
absurdity  of  monarchy  and  hereditary 
government,  so,  in  my  publications  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  my  endeavours  have  been 
directed  to  bring  man  to  a  right  use  of  the 
reason  that  God  has  given  him;  to  im- 
press on  him  the  great  principles  of  divine 
morality,  justness,  and  mercy,  and  a  be- 
nevolent di.Ni)osition  to  all  men,  and  to  all 
creatures,  and  to  inspire  in  him  a  spirit 
of  trust,  confidence  and  consolation  in 
his  Creator,  unshackled  by  the  fables  of 
books  pretending  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
THOMAS  PAINE 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As  a  great  deal  is  said  in  tlie  New 
Testament  about  Dreams,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  explain  tlie  nature  of  dreams,  and 
to  show  by  what  operation  of  the  mind  a 
dream  is  produced  during  sleep.  When 
this  is  understood,  we  shall  be  the  better 


enabled  to  judnre  whether  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  them;  and  con.se<iuently, 
whether  the  several  matters  in  the  New 
Testament  related  of  dreams  deserve  the 
credit  whicli  the  writers  of  that  book  and 
\  priests  and  connnentators  ascribe  to  them. 


AN 


ESSAY  Oj^  dreams,  &c. 


In   order   to   understand   the  nature  of 
dreams  or  of  that  which  passes  in  ideal  ; 
vision  during  a  state  of  sleep,  it   is   first 
necessary  to  understand  tlie  composition 
and  decomposition  of  the  human  mind. 

The  three  great  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  imagination,  judgment,  and  ME- 
MORY. Every  action  of  the  mind  comes 
under  one  or  other  of  these  focuUies.  In 
a  state  of  wakefulness,  as  in  the  day-time, 
these  three  faculties  are  all  active;  but 
that  is  seldom  the  case  in  sleep,  and  never 
perfectly:  and  this  is  the  cause  tliat  our 
dreams  are  not  so  regular  and  rational  as 
our  waking  thoughts. 

The  seat  of  that  collection  of  powers 
or  fiiculties,  that  constitute  what  is  called 
the  mind,  is  in  the  brain.  There  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  visible  demonstration 
of  this  anatomically,  but  accidents  hap- 
j)ening  to  living  persons,  show  it  to  be  so. 
An  injury  done  to  the  brain,  by  a  fracture 
of  the  skull,  will  sometimes  change  a  wise 
man  into  a  childish  idiot ;  a  being  without 
mind.  But  so  caretul  has  nature  been  of 
that  sanctum  sanctonim  of  man,  the 
brain,  that  of  all  the  external  accidents  to 
which  humanity  is  subject,  this  happens 


the  most  seldom.  But  we  often  see  it 
happening  by  long  hal)itual  intemperance. 
Whether  those  three  faculties  occupy 
distinct  apartments  (»f  the  brain,  is  known 
only  to  that  Almighty  power  tliat  iiirnied 
;  and  oriranized  it.  We  can  see  the  ex- 
I  ternal  etfects  of  muscular  motion  in  all 
■  the  members  of  tlie  body,  tbongb  its 
]  primum  mobile,  or  first  moving  cause, 
\  is  unknown  to  man.  Our  external  mo- 
]  tions  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  intention, 
<  and  sometimes  not.  If  we  .are  sitting  and 
',  intend  to  ri;-.e,  or  standint;  and  intend  to 
\  sit,  or  walk,  the  limbs  oIk-v  that  intention 
i.  as  if  they  li«ard  the  onU-r  given.  But 
\  we  make  a  thousand  motions  every  day, 
>  and  those  waking  as  well  as  sleejiing,  that 
I  have  no  prior  intention  to  direct  them. 
;!  Each  member  acts  as  if  it  had  a  will  or 
■:  mind  of  its  own.  Man  governs  the  whole, 
'I  when  he  pleases  to  govern,  but,  in  the  in- 
^  terims,  the  several  parts,  like  little  suburbs, 
j  govern  themselves,  without  consulting  the 
I  sovereign. 

\  Ail  these  motions,  whatever  be  the  ge- 
s  nerating  cause,  are  external  and  visible. 
\  But  with  respect  to  the  brain,  no  ocular 
;  observation  can  be  matic  upon  it.     All  is 
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mystery;  all  is  darkness  in  that  womb  of 
thouirht. 

Whether  the  brain  be  a  mass  of  matter 
in  continual  rest;  whether  it  has  a  vibrat- 
ing pulsative  motion,  or  a  heaving  and 
falling  motion,  like  matter  in  fermenta- 
tion; whether  difierent  })arts  of  the  brain 
have  different  motions  according  to  the 
faculty  that  is  employed,  lie  it  the  imagi- 
nation, the  judgment,  or  the  memory,  man 
knows  not.  He  knows  not  the  cause  of 
his  own  wit.  His  own  brain  conceals  it 
from  him. 

Comparing  invisible  by  visible  things, 
as  metaphysical  can  sometimes  be  com- 
pared to  physical  things,  the  operations  of 
these  distinct  and  several  faculties  liave 
some  resemblance  to  the  mechanism  of  a 
watch.  The  main  spring,  which  puts  all 
in  motion,  corresponds  to  the  imagina- 
tion; the  pendulum  or  balance,  which 
correcca  and  regulates  that  motion,  cor- 
responds to  the  judgment:  and  the  hand 
and  dial,  like  the  memory,  record  the 
operations. 

In  proportion  as  these  several  faculties 
sleep,  slumber,  or  keep  awake,  diu'ing  the 
continuance  of  a  dream,  in  that  propor- 
tion the  dream  will  be  reasonable  or 
frantic,  remembered  or  forgotten. 

If  there  Is  any  faculty  in  mental  man 
that  never  sleeps,  it  is  that  volatile  thing 
the  imagination;  the  case  is  different 
with  the  judgment  and  memory.  Tlie  se- 
date and  sober  constitution  of  the  judg- 
ment easily  disposes  it  to  rest ;  and  as  to 
the  memory,  it  records  in  silence,  and  is 
active  only  when  it  is  called  upon. 

That  the  judjjment  soon  goes  to  sleep 
may  be  perceived  by  our  sometimes  be- 
ginning to  dream  before  we  are  fully 
asleep  ourselves.  Some  random  thought 
runs  in  the  mind,  and  we  start,  as  it  were, 
into  recollection,  that  we  are  dreaming 
between  sleeping  and  waking. 

If  the  judgment  slee])s,  whilst  the  im- 
agination keeps  awake,  the  dream  will  be 
a  riotous  assemblage  of  mis-shapen  im- 
ages and  ranting  ideas,  and  the  more 
active  the  imaginatiim  is,  the  wilder  the 
dream  will  be.      The  most  inconsistent 


and  the  most  impossible  thinjs  will  ap- 
pear right;  because  that  fiiculty,  whose 
j)rovince  it  is  to  keep  order,  is  in  a  state 
of  absence.  The  master  of  the  sch<x>l  is 
gone  out,  and  the  boys  are  in  an  uproar. 

If  the  memory  sleeps,  we  shall  have  no 
other  knowledge  of  the  dream  than  that 
we  have  dreamt,  without  knowing  what  it 
was  about.  In  this  case,  it  is  sensation, 
rather  than  recollection,  that  acts.  The 
dream  has  gi\en  us  some  sense  of  pain  or 
trouble,  and  we  feel  it  as  a  hurt,  rather 
than  remember  it  as  a  vision. 

If  memory  only  slumbers,  we  shall  have 
a  faint  remembrance  of  the  dream,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  that  the  principal  passages  of  the 
dream  will  occur  to  us  more  fully.  Tlie 
cause  of  this  is,  that  the  memory  will 
sometimes  continue  slumbering  or  sleep- 
ing after  we  are  awake  ourselves,  and  that 
so  fully,  that  it  may,  and  sometimes  does, 
happen,  that  we  do  not  immediately  re- 
collect where  we  are,  nor  what  we  liave 
been  about,  or  have  to  do.  But  wlien  the 
memory  starts  into  wakefulness,  it  brings 
the  knowledge  of  these  things  back  upon 
us,  like  a  flood  of  light,  and  sometimes 
the  dream  with  it. 

But  the  most  curious  circumstance  of 
the  mind,  in  a  state  of  dream,  is  the 
power  it  has  to  become  the  agent  of  every 
person,  character  and  thing,  of  which  it 
dreams.  It  carries  on  conversation  with 
several,  asks  questions,  hears  answers, 
gives  and  receives  information,  and  it  acts 
all  these  parts  itself. 

But  however  various  and  eccentric  the 
imagination  may  be  in  the  creation  of 
images,  and  ideas,  it  cannot  su])ply  the 
place  of  memory,  with  respect  to  things 
that  are  forgotten  when  we  are  awake. 
For  example,  if  we  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  a  person,  and  dream  of  seeing 
him,  of  asking  him  his  name,  he  camiot 
tell  it ;  for  it  is  ourselves-  asking  ourselves 
the  question. 

But  though-  the  imagination  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  real  memory,  it  h;is 
the  wild  faculty  of  counterfeiting  memory. 
It  dreams  of  persons  if  never  knew    and 
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talks  with  them  as  if  it  had  remcmbored  }      After  tliis  we  have  tlie  chll(li^h  stories 
thera  as  old  acquaintances.     It  relates  eir-  \  of  three  or  four  other  dreams  :  ahout  .T«»- 
cumstances  that  never  hajtpened.  and  tells  1  seph  ijoing  into  Egvpt;  alwut  his  coniinj^ 
them  as  if  they  had  hapj)ened.     It  j^'oes  to  >  hack  ajj^aiu;  about  this,   and  about   that, 
places  tliat  never  existed,  and  knows  wliere  >  and  this  story  of  dreams  has  thrown    Eu- 
all  the  streets  and  houses  are  as  if  it  had  I  rope  into  a  dream  for  more  than  a  thou- 
been  there  before.     The  scenes  it   creates  |  sand  years  1     All  the  efforts   that  nature, 
often  appear  as  scenes  reniemlK'red.     It  I  reason,    and   conscience    have   made    ti» 
will  sometimes  act  a  dream  within  a  dream,  |  awaken  man  fiom  it,  have  been  ascrilx'd 
and,    in  the  delusion  of  dr«aniing,  tell  a  |  by  priestcraft    and    superstition    to   the 
dream  it  never  dreamed,  and  tell  it  as  if  |  workings  of  the  devil;  and  had  it  not  been 
it  was  from  memory.      It  ui.iy  also  be  re-  \  for  the  American    revolution, — whicli    by 
marked,  that  the  imayination,  in  a  dream,  \  establishinir  the  universal  richt  of  con- 
has  no  idea  of  tnne,  as  time.     It  counts  I  science  first  opened  the  way  to  free  discus- 
only  by  circumstances  ;  and  if  a  succes-  |  sion,  and  for  the  French  revolution  which 
sion  of  circumstances  pass  in    a   dre.im,  I  followed, — this   religi<m  of    dreams    had 
tlirtt  would  require  a  gieat  length  of  time  |  continue<l  to  be  preached,  and  that  after  it 
to  accomplish  them,  it  will  appear  to  the  |  had  ceased   to  be  believed.     Tho>e    who 
dreamer  that  a  length  of  time  equal  there-  |  preached  it  and   did   not  believe    it;    si  ill 
to  has  passed  also.  believed   the   delusion  necessary.     They 

Asthis  is  the  stateofthemind  in  dreams,  I  were  not  bold  enough  to   be  honest,   nor 
it  n)ay  rationally  be  said,  tliat  every  per-    honest  enough  to  be  l)old. 
son  U  mad  once  in  twenty  four  hours;  for        Every  new  religion,   like  a  new   jilny, 
were  he  to  act  in  the  day  as  he  dreams  in  |  requires  a  new  aj>paratus    of  dresses  and 
the  night,  he  would  he  confined  for  a  lu-    machinery  to  fit  the  new   characters   it 
natic.     In  a  state  of  wakefulness,  those  |  creates.     The  story  of  Clirist  in  the  New 
three  faculties  being  all  active,  and  acting  <  Testament  brings  a  new  being  ujion  the 
in  union,  constitute  the  rational  man.    In  ■  stage,  which  it  calls  the  IIolv  Uhost;  and 
dreams  it  is  otherwise,  and  therefore  that  j  the  story  of  Abraham,  the   father  of  the 
state  which  is  called   insanity  appears  to    Jews,  in  the  old  Testament,  gives   exist- 
be  no  other  than  a  disunion  of  those  facul- I  ence   to    a    new   order  of  Wings  it   calls 
I  ties  and  a  cessatioiroTjJe^Ju.l^neiit,  \  Angels.     There  was  no  Holy  tih(»st  before 
/  durmg  wakefulness,  that  we  so  often   ex-  j  the  time  of  Cllnist,  nor  angels  belore   the 
perience  during  sleep;    and  idiot cy,    into  ^  time  of  Abraham.     We  hear  nothing  of 
which  some  persons  have  fallen,    is  that  Uhese  winged  gentlemen,    till  more  than 
cessation  of  all  the  faculties  of  which  we  \  two  thousand  years,  accordiiig  to  the  I'.i- 
oan  be  sensible  when  we  happen  to  wake  J  ble  chronologj"^  from  the  time  they  say  the 
before  our  memory.  >  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  therein  Verc 

In  tins  view  of  the  mind,  how  absurd  |  ma<le.  After  this,  thev  hop  al)out  as  tliick 
it  IS  to  place  reliance  upon  dreams,  and  \  as  birds  in  a  grove.  The  first  we  hear  •>f 
how  much  more  absurd  to  make  them  a  \  ])ays  his  addresses  to  Ilagar  in  the  wilder- 
foundation  for  religion;  yet  the  belief  that  ness;  then  three  of  them  visit  Sarah;  an- 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  other  wrestles  a  fall  with  .lacob;  and  these 
by  the  Holy  (ihost— a  being  never  heard  i  birds  of  passage,  having  found  their  way 
of  before— stands  on  the  story  of  an  old  ;  to  e.arth  and  back,  are  continuallv  comin.^ 
mans  dream!  ''  And  behold  the  aiufd  \  and  {rom}r.  They  eat  and  drink,' and  up 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  i  again  to  heaven.  What  thev  do  with  the 
dream  saifing,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  i  food  they  carrv  awav  in  their  bellies,  the 
JJavid,  fear  not  thou  to  take  unto  thee  Bible  does  not' tell  us.  Perhaps  thev  do 
Mary  thy  xvifejor  that  xohich  is  con-  as  the  birds  do.  discharge  it  as  they'  tJv 
cewed  in  her  is  of  t/ie  Holy  Ghostr—  \  for  neither  the  scripture  nor  the  church' 
ilatt.  ch.  1.  v.  20.  hatji  told  us  there  are  necessary  houses  for 
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them  in  heaven.  One  would  think  that  a 
system,  loaded  with  such  gross  and  vulgar 
at^^urdities  as  scripture  religion  is,  could 
never  have  obtained  credit ;  yet  we  have 
seen  what  priestcraft  and  fanaticism  could 
do,  and  credulity  believe. 

From  angels  in  the  Old  Testament  we 
get  to  prophets,  to  ^vitches,  to  seers  of 
virions,  and  dreamers  of  dreams;  and 
sonietimcs  we  arc  told,  as  in  2  Sam.  chap. 
ix.  ver.  15,  that  God  whispers  in  the  ear; 
at  other  times  we  are  not  told  how  the  im- 
pulse was  given,  or  whether  sleeiiing  or 
waking.  In  2  Sam.  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  1,  it 
is  said,  "  And  again  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he 
moved  David  against  them  to  say  go 
imraber  Israel  and  Judah."  And  in  1 
Chron.  chap.  xxi.  ver.  1,  when  the  same 
Story  is  again  related,  it  is  said, — "  and 
Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  moved 
David  to  number  Israel." 

Whether  this  was  done  sleeping  or 
waking,  we  are  not  told,  but  it  seems  that 
David,  whom  they  call  "a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,"  did  not  know  by  what 
spirit  he  was  moved;  and  as  to  the  men 
calleil  inspired  penmen,  they  agree  so  well 
about  the  matter,  that  in  one  boi>k  they 
sav  that  it  was  God,  and  in  the  other  that 
it  was  the  Devil: 

Yet  this  is  the  trash  th.it  the  church 
imposes  ujjou  the  world  as  the  word  of 
God;  this  is  the  collection  of  lies  and 
contradictions,  called  the  Holy  Bible!  this 
is  the  rubbish  called  revealed  religion! 

The  idea  that  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  of  a  God  was  boisterous,  con- 
temptible, and  vulgar.  They  make  him 
tlie  Mars  of  the  Jews,  the  fighting  God  of 
Israel,  the  conjuring  God  of  their  priests 
and  prophets.  They  tell  as  many  fables 
of  him  as  the  Greeks  told  of  Hercules. 

They  pit  him  against  Pharaoh,  as  it 
were  to  box  with  him,  and  Moses  carries 
the  challenge;  Jhey  make  their  God  to 
bay,  insultingly, — "  I  will  get  me  honour 
ujKjn  Pharaoh,  and  upon  his  Host,  and 
upon  his  Chariots,  and  upon  his  horse- 
men."— And  tliat  he  may  keep  his  word, 
tliey  make  him  set  a  trap  in  the  Red  Sea, 
iu  the  dead  of  the  night,  for  Piwraoh,  his 


I  host,  and  liis  horses,  and  drown  them  as  a 
i  ratcatcher  would    so  many  rats.     Great 
honour,  indeed!    the  story  of  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  is  better  tohl! 

They  match  him  against  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  to  conjure  with  him,  and  after 
bad  conjuring  on  both  sides,  (for  where 
there  is  no  great  contest,  there  is  no  great 
honour)  they  bring  him  off  victcn-ious; 
the  three  first  essays  are  a  dead  match, — 
each  party  turns  his  rod  into  a  serj>cnt, 
rivers  into  blood,  and  creates  frogs;  but 
upon  the  fourth,  the  God  of  the  Israelites 
obtains  the  laurel,  he  covers  them  all  over 
with  lice! — The  Egyptian  magicians  can- 
not do  the  same,  and  this  lousy  triumph 
proclaims  the  victory ! 

They  make  their  God  to  rain  fire  and 
brimstone  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
belch  fire  and  smoke  upon  Mount  Sinai; 
as  if  lie  was  the  Pluto  of  the  lower  re- 
gions. They  make  him  salt  up  Lot's  wife, 
like  pickled  ixnk;  they  make  him  pass, 
like  Shakspeare's  Queen  Mub,  into  the 
brains  of  their  priests,  prophets,  and  pro- 
phetesses, and  tickle  them  into  dreams, 
and  after  making  him  play  all  kinds  of 
tricks,  they  confound  him  with  Satan,  and 
leave  us  at  a  loss  to  know  what  God  they 
meant ! 

This  is  the  descriptive  God  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  as  to  the  New,  though 
the  authors  of  it  have  varied  the  scene, 
they  have  continued  the  vulgarity. 

Is  man  ever  to  be  the  dujM}  of  priest- 
craft, the  slave  of  superstition  ?  Is  he 
never  to  have  just  ideas  of  his  Creator  ? 
It  is  better  not  to  believe  there  is  a  God, 
than  to  believe  of  him  falsely.  When  we 
behold  the  mighty  universe  that  surrounds 
us,  and  dart  our  contemidation  into  the 
eternity  of  space,  filled  with  innumerable 
orbs,  revolving  in  eternal  harmony,  how 
paltry  must  the  tales  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  profanely  called  the  word  of 
God,  appear  to  thoughtful  man!  The  stu- 
pendous wisdom  and  unerring  order  tliati 
reign  and  govern  throughout  this  won- 
drous whole,  and  call  us  to  reflection, 
put  to  shame  the  Bible!  The  God  of 
eternity  and  of  all  that  is  real,  is  not  the 
God  oif  pasjaing  drefims,  and  shadows  of 
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man's  imagination  I  The  God  of  trnth  is 
not  the  God  of  fable ;  the  belief  of  a.  God 
bci'otten  and  a  God  crucified,  is  a  God 
blasphemed.  It  is  making  a  profane  use 
of  reason. 

1  shall  conclude  this  Essay  on  Dreams 
w  ith  the  two  first  verses  of  the  34th  chap- 
ter of  Ecclesiasticus,  one  of  the  books  of 
the  Apocr\-pha. 

V.  I.  "  The  hopes  of  a  man  void  of 
uuderstaridhnj  are  vain  and  false; 
and  dreams  lift  up  fools —  Whoso  re- 
oardtth  dreams  is  like  him  that  catch- 


eth  at  a  shadow,  and  followeth  after 
the  iviiid.''^ 

I  now  jiroceed  to  an  examination  of  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  called  prophecies  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  shew  there 
are  no  prophecies  of  any  sucli  person.  That 
the  passages  clandestinely  styled  pro- 
phecies are  not  prophecies,  and  that  tliey 
refer  to  circumstances  the  Jewish  nation 
was  in  at  the  time  they  were  written  or 
spoken,  and  not  to  any  distance  of  future 
tune  or  person. 


AN  EXAMIJSMTIOi^ 

OF   THE 

PASSAGES    IN   THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Quoted  fiom  the  Old,   and  called  Prophecies  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 


The  passages,  called  Prophecies  of  or 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  be  classed  under  the  two  fol- 
lowing heads: 

First,  those  referred  to  in  the  four  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  called  the  four 
Evangelists,  Jlfa?i/i€w,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John. 

Secondly,  those  which  translators  and 
commentators  have,  of  their  own  ima<rina- 
tion,  erected  into  prophecies,  and  dubbed 
with  that  title  at  the  head  of  the  several 
chapters  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  waste  time, 
ink,  and  paper  upon;  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  chiefly  to  those  referred  to 
in  the  aforesaid  four  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  If  I  shew  that  these  are  not 
prophecies  of  the  person  called  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  have  reference  to  any  such  : 
])er3on,  it  will  be  perfectly  needless  to  com- 
bat those  which  translators  or  tlie  Church 
have  invented,  and  for  whicli  they  had  no 
other  authority  than  their  own  imagina- 
tion. 


I  bcjin  witli  the  book  called  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew. 

In  the  first  chap,  ver,  18,  it  is  said, 
"  Nora  the  birth  of  Jesu^  Christ  was 
in  this  wise;  when  his  mother  Marif 
was  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  their 
came  together,  she  was  found  with 

CHILD    BY    THE  HOLY  GHOST." This  is 

going  a  little  too  fast;  l>ecause,  to  make 
this  verse  agree  with  the  next,  it  should 
have  said  no  more  than  that  she  luas 
found  with  child:  for  the  next  verse 
says,  "  Then  Joseph  her  husband  beintf 
a  just  man,  and  not  willinij  to  make 
her  a  public  example,  was  minded 
to  put  her  away  pnvily.^' — Conse- 
quently, Joseph  had  found  out  no  more 
than  that  she  was  with  child,  and  knew  it 
was  not  by  himself. 

V.  20.  "  And  while  he  thmwht  of 
these  things  (that  is,  whether  he  sliould 
put  her  away  firivily,  or  make  a  public 
example  of  her)  befiold  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  IN  A  DREAM 
(that  is,  Joseph  dreamed  that  an  angel 
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appeared  unto  him)  saying,  Joseph,  thou 
son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto 
thee  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  whicli  is 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
A  nd  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son  and 
call  his  name  Jesus:  for  fie  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  s/ns." 

Now,  without  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
account  here  given,  it  is  pro})er  to  observe, 
that  it  has  no  higher  authority  than  tliat 
of  a  dream;  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  behold  any  thing  in  a  dream  but  that 

which  he  dreams  of.      I  ask  not,  therefore, 
whether  Josej)h  (if  there  was  such  a  man) 
had  sucli  a  dream  or  not;  because,    ad- 
mitting lie  had,   it   proves  nothing.     So 
wonderttd  and  irrational  is  the  fliculty  of 
the  mind  in  dreams,   that  it  acts  the  part 
of  all  the  characters  its  imagination  cre- 
ates,  and  what  it  thinks  it  hears  fi'om 
any  of  them,  is  no  other  than  what  the 
ro\  ing  raj)idity  of  its  own  imagination  in- 
vents.    It  is  therefore  nothing  to  me  what 
Joseph  dreamed  of;  whether  of  the  fidelity 
or  infidelity  of  his  wife. — I  pay  no  regard 
to  my  own  dreams,  and  I  should  be  weak 
indeed   to   put   faith   in   the   dreams  of 
another. 

The  verses  that  follow  those  I  have 
quoted,  are  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Matthew.  "iV^o?<;  (says  he)  all 
this  (that  is  all  this  dreaming  and  this 
pregnancy)  was  done,  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord 
by  the  Prophet  saying, 

"  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel, 
which,  beincf  interpreted,  is  God  ivith 
us.'' 

This  passage  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  vii.  ver. 
14,  and  the  writer  of  the  lK)ok  of  ]\Iatthew 
endeavours  to  make  his  readers  l)elieve, 
that  this  ])assage  is  a  jirophecy  of  the  per- 
son called  Jesys  Christ.  It  is  no  such 
thins — and  I  go  to  shew  it  is  not.  But  it 
is  first  necessary,  tluit  1  explain  the  oc- 
casion of  these  words  being  spoken  by 
Isaiah:  the  reader  will  then  easily  per- 
ceive, that  so  far  from  their  Wmf  a  I 
12  '      ' 


I  proidiecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  have  not 
the  least  reference  to  such  a  person,  or  to 
any  thing  that  could  happen  in  the  time 
that  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived — which 
was  about  seven  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Isaiah.     The  case  is  this: 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  Jewish 
nation  split  into  two  monarchies;  one  cal- 
led the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Jerusalem;  the  other  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Samaria.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  David,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  that  of  Saul ;  and  these  two  rival 
monarchies  fi-equently  carried  on  fierce 
wars  against  each  other. 

At  the  time  Ahaz  was  king  of  Judah, 
which  was  in  tiie  time  of  Isaiah,  Pekah 
was  king  of  Israel :  and  Pekah  joined  him- 
self to  Kezin,  king  of  Syria,  to  make  war 
against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah:  and  these 
two  kings  marched  a  confederated  and 
powerful  army  against  Jenisalem.  Ahaz 
and  his  ])eo])le  became  alamied  at  the 
danger,  and  "  their  hearts  were  moved 
as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved 
with  the  wind."  Isaiah,  chap.  vii.  ver.  3. 
In  this  perilous  situation  of  things, 
Isaiah  addresses  himself  to  Ahaz,  and 
assures  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd  (the 
cant  ]>hrase  of  all  the  prophets),  that  these 
two  kings  should  not  succeed  against  him; 
and  to  assure  him  that  this  should  be  the 
case  (the  case  was  however  directly  con- 
trary*), tolls  Ahaz  to  ask  a  sign  of  the 
Lord.  This,  Aliaz  declined  doing,  giving 
as  a  reason,  that  he  A\c)uld  not  tempt  the 
Lord;  u]>on  which  Isaiah,  who  pretends  to 
be  sent  from  God,  says,  v.  14,   "  Thcre- 


•  Chron.  Chap,  rrtiii.  rer.  \st.  Ahaz  was  twenty 
years  old  ulien  he  beiran  to  rei2:n,  and  lie  reiguell 
sixteen  jcHrs  in  Jenisalem,  but  lie  did  not  that 
which  was  ri^jht  in  the  sijiht  of  the  Lord— c.  5. — 
Wherefore  the  Ixird  liis  God  delivered  him  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  they  smote  him,  and 
carried  away  a  great  multitude  of  them  captive  and 
hrouglit  tlieiii  lo  Damascus :  and  he  was  also  delivered 
into  the  hand* of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  smote  liim 
wilfi  a  great  slaughter. 

Ver.  (J.  And  Pekah  ikinc:  of  Israel)  slew  iu  Judah 
a  liundrcd  and  twenty  thousand  in  one  day ;— t.  8. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  rurried  awav  captive  of 
tlieir  brethren  two  hundred  thousand  women,  sons, 
and  daughters 
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fore  tlie  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sion, 
•'  beliold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  hear 
a  son — Butter  and  iioney  shall  he  eat,  that 
lie  may  know  to  ri'fnse  thu  I'vll  und  clmse 
the  good — For  before  the  eliild  shall  knew 
to  refuse  the  evil  and  ehuse  the  good,  tlie 
land  which  thou  ahhorrest,  shall  be  for- 
saken of  l)oth  her  kings," — meaning  the 
kuig  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Syria,  wko 
were  marching  against  liim. 

Here  again  is  the  sign,  which  was  to  he 
the  birth  of  a  child,  and  that  child  a  son; 
and  here  also  is  tiie  time  limited  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  sign,  namely,  I)efore 
the  child  shouhl  know  to  refuse  the  evil 
and  chusc  the  ^ood. 

The  tl>ini;,  therefore,  to  be  a  sign  of 
success  to  Ahaz,  must  be  something  that 
would  take  place  before  the  event  of  the 
battle  then  pending  between  him  and  the 
two  kings  could  be  known.  A  thing  to 
be  a  sign  must  invccdc  the  thintr  siijfni- 
find.  The  sign  of  rain  must  be  before  the 
rain. 

It  would  have  boon  mockery  and  insult- 
ing nonsense,  for  Isaiah  to  have  assmed 
Ahaz  as  a  sign,  that  these  two  kings 
should  not  prevail  against  him;  that  a 
child  should  be  born  seven  hundred  years 
after  he  was  dead;  and  that  before  the 
child  so  born  .should  know  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  chuse  the  good,  ho,  Aha/,  should 
bo  delivered  from  the  dangei  he  was  then 
immediately  threatened  witli. 

Rut  the  ease  is,  that  the  child  of  which 
I^^aiah  speaks  was  his  own  child,  with 
which  his  wife  or  his  mistress  was  then 
pregnant;  for  he  says  in  the  next  cliaj)ter, 
V.  2,  "And  I  took  unto  mo  faithful  wit- 
nesses to  record,  Uriah  the  priest,  and 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jcborechiah;  and  I 
went  unto  the  prophetess,  and  she  con- 
ceived and  bare  a  son;"  and  he  says  at 
V.  18,  of  the  same  chapter,  "IJeliold,  I 
and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath 
given  me  are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in 
Israel." 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  lo  observe, 
that  the  word  translated  a  vir.-in  in  Isaiah, 
d<x»  not  signify  a  virgin  in  Hebrew,  but 
merely  a  young  woman.    The  tense  also 


is  falsified  in  the  translation.  Levi  gives 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  14th  ver.  of  the  Jth 
chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  the  translation  in 
KnL:li>h  with  it — "  Behold  a  vounjr  woman 
is  with  child  and  beareth  a  son."  The 
expre-si(m,  says  he,  is  in  the  ])resent  tensj'. 
This  transhition  auTces  with  the  other  cir- 
cinn-tances  related  of  the  birth  of  iiiis 
child,  which  was  to  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz.  But 
as  the  true  translation  could  not  have  Ikh-u 
imposed  upon  the  world  as  a  ])rophecy  of 
a  child  to  be  born  seven  hundred  years 
aficrwards,  the  Christian  translators  have 
falsitied  tile  original;  and  instead  of  mak- 
ing Isaiah  tosay,  Iwhold  a  poung  woman 
is  with  child  and  beanlU  a  son;  they 
make  him  to  say,  iM'hold  a  vir<jia  shoJl 
conceive  and  bear  a  son.  It  is,  however, 
only  necessary  for  a  jK'rson  to  read  the 
7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  he 
will  be  convini'cd  that  the  pass;ige  in 
question  is  no  prophecy  of  the  person  cal- 
led Jesus  Christ.  I  pass  on  to  tlie  second 
passage  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  New,  as  a  pro))hecy  of  .Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  cliaj).  ii.  ver.  1.  "Now  when 
Jesus  was  born  in  Betldehcm  of  Judah,  in 
th<!  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  ea>t  to  J(;rusalen> 
— saying,  where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of 
tlie  Jews  ?  for  we  liave  seen  his  star  in 
the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him. 
When  Herod,  the  king,  heard  these  things 
he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusah^n  with 
him — and  when  he  had  gathered  all  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  of  ti)e  {>eople  to- 
gether, he  demanded  of  them  where 
Christ  should  be  born — and  they  said  unto 
him,  in  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judea; 
for  thus  it  is  written  by  the])rophet — and 
thoa  Ijethlelicm  in  tlie  Ian  I  of  Jndea, 
art  not  the  least  anioiKi  the  l-*riiu'es  of 
Judea,  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
Governor  that  shall  rule  my  people, 
Israel,''^  This  passage  is  in  Micab,  ch.ap. 
v.  ver.  2. 

I  pass  over  the  absurdity  of  seeing  atid 
following  a  star  in  the  day-time,  as  a  man 
would  a  ]Vdl  with  the  wisp,  or  a  camlle 
and  lanthorn  at  nijrht;  and  also  that  of 
seeing  it  in  the  east,  when  themselves 
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came  from  the  east ;  for  coidd  such  a  |  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Arise  and  take 
thin""  be  seen  at  all  to  serve  them  fur  a  s  the  vouuij;-  child  and  his  mother  and  flee 
guide,  it  must  be  in  the  Avest  to  them.  I  I  into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  1 
contine  myself  solely  to  the  passage  culled  <  brin^r  thee  word:  For  Herod  will  seek 
a  propluvy  of  Jesus  Christ.  i  the  life  of  the  young  child  to  destroy  him. 

The  bo«)k  of  Micah,  in  the  passage  above  <  — When  he  arose  he  took  the  young  child 
<|UOt(".l,  cha]).  v.  ver.  2,  is  speaking  of  \  and  his  mother  by  night  and  dejiarted  in- 
some  person,  without  mentioning  his  name,  \  to  Egy])t — and  was  there  until  the  death 
i'rom  whom  some  great  ach'.evements  were  \  of  Herod,  tJiat  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
expected;  but  the  descrijition  he  gives  of  |  was  sjKtken  of  the  Lord  by  the  ]>rophet, 
this  person  at  the  5th  ver.  proves  evidently  \  saying  Out  of  Eifiipt  have  I  called  my 
that  it  is  not  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  says  at  \  son." 

the  fifth  verse,  "  And  </</.■<  w? a »  shall  be  ^  This  passage  in  the  book  of  IIosoa,chaji. 
the  ])eace  when  the  Assyrian  shall  couic  i  xi.  ver.  o.  Tlie  words  are,  "  When  Israel 
into  our  land,  and  wlieii  he  shall  tread  in  |  was  a  child  then  I  loved  him  and  called 
our  palaces,  then  shall  we  raise  up  against  5  my  son  out  of  Eoypt — As  they  called 
him  (that  is,  against  the  Assyrian)   seven  \  them,  so  they  went  tioin  them,  they  sacri- 


shejiherds  and  eight  principal  men. — v, 
(».     And   they  shall   waste   the   land  of; 
Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of , 
Nimrod  on   the    entrance    thereof;     thus  : 
shall  lie   (the  person  spoken  of  at  the 
liead  of  the  second  verse)  deliver  us  from 
the  Assyrian  when  he  cometh  into  our 
land,  an<l  when  he   treadeth  within  our 
Ixjrders." 


ticed  unto  Baalam  and  burnt  incense  to 
graven  images." 

This  passage,  falsely  called  a  prophecy 
of  Christ  refeis  to  the  children  of  Israel 
coming  out  of  Egypt  in  tlie  time  of 
Pharaoh,  and  to  the  idolatry  they  com- 
mitted afterwards.  To  make  it  apply  to 
Jesus  Christ,  he  then  must  be  the  person 
who  sacrificed  unto  JBaalani  and  burnt 


This  is  so  evidently  descriptive  of  a  \  incense  to  (jraven  images,  for  the  person 
military  chief,  that  it  cannot  be  ajjplied  to  j  called  out  of  Egypt  by  the  collective  name 
Christ  without  outraging  the  character  i  Israel,  and  the  persons  committing  this 
the  pretend  to  give  us  of  him.  Besides  J  idolatry,  are  the  same  persons,  ordescend- 
whicli,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  here  j  ants  of  them.  This  then  can  be  no 
spoken  of,  and  those  of  the  times  in  which  1  isrophecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  unless  they  are 
Christ  is  said  to  have  livtHi,  are  in  contra-  >  wijlinti  to  make  an  idolator  of  liiin.  I 
diction  to  each  other.  And  it  was  the  I  i)ass  on  to  tho  fourth  passage  called  a 
Komans,  and  not  the  Assyrians,  that  had  >  jnoplieey  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
conquered  and  ivere  in  the  latni  oi'  .Uxdi^a,  >  Matthew. 

and  trod  in  their  palaces  when  C'hrist  >  This  is  introduced  by  a  story,  told  by 
was  born,  and  when  he  died,  and  so  far  5  nobody  but  him>elf  and  scarcelv  believed 
from  his  driving  them  out,  it  was  they  j  by  any  body,  of  the  slaugliter  of  all  the 
who  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  s  children  under  two  years  old,  bv  the  com- 


and  he  suffered  under  it. 


I 


maud  of  Herod.     A  thing  which  it  is  not 


Having  thus  shown  that  this  was  no  I  ])robable  could  be  done  by  Herod,  as  he 
prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  ])ass<m  to  the  only  held  an  office  under  the  Rotnan 
third  passage  quoted  from  the  Old  Testa-  \  gcvernraent,  to  which  appeals  could  always 
uient  by  the  Xew,  as  a  pro])hecy  of  liim.      \  be  hiwl,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Paul. 

This  like  the  first  I  have  s])oken  of,  is  |  Jlatthew,  however,  having  made  or  told 
introduced  by  a  dream.  Joseith  dream-  \  his  st(»ry,  says  chap.  ii.  ver.  17. — "  Then 
eth  another  dream,  and  dreameth  tliat  he  \  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
seetli  aiK^ther  ang(  1.  The  account  begins  \  Jeremy,  the  pro] »het,  saying, — In  Ramah 
at  the  l.*5th  v.  of  2d.  chap,  of  Matthew.      >  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentatio  '. 

"  The  an^jel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  |  and  weeping   and  great    mourning: 
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Rachel  iveeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted  because  thei/ 
were  notJ'^ 

This  passage  is  in  Jeremijih,  chap.  xxxi. 
ver.  15,  and  this  verse,  when  separated 
from  tlie  verses  before  and  after  it,  and 
vhicli  exphiins  its  application,  miglit  Avith 
C'tual  propriety  be  applied  to  every  c;ise 
of  wars,  sieges,  and  other  violences,  such 

as  the  Christians  tlieniselves  have  often 
done  to  the  Jews,  wliere  inotliers  have  la- 
mented the  loss  of  their  children.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  verse  taken  singly  that  de- 
signates or  points  out  any  particular  appli- 
cation of  it,  otherwise  than  that  it  points 
to  some  circumstance  which  at  the  time 
of  writing  it,  had  already  liappened,  and 
not  to  a  thinu;  yet  to  happen,  tor  the  verse 
i>  in  the  pretor  or  ]>ast  tense. — T  go  to 
explain  the  case,  and  show  the  application 
of  the  verse. 

Jeremiah  lived  in  the  time  that  Nebu- 
chadnezziir  besieged,  took,  plundered,  and 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  led  the  Jews 
captive  to  Babylon,  He  carried  his  vio- 
lence against  the  Jews  to  every  extreme. 
He  slew  the  sons  of  king  Zedekiah  before 
his  face,  he  then  put  out  the  eyes  of  \ 
Zedekiali,  and  ke})t  him  in  prison  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

It  is  of  this  time  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing to  the  Jews  that  Jeremiah  is  speak- 
ing. Their  temple  was  destroyed,  their 
land  desolated,  their  nation  and  govern- 
ment entirely  broken  u]),  and  tbcnisclves, 
men,  women,  and  children,  carried  into 
captivity.  They  had  too  many  sorrows 
of  their  own,  immediately  before  tlieir  eyes, 
to  permit  them,  or  any  of  their  chiefs,  to 
be  employing   themselves  on   things   that 

might,  or  might  not,  happen  in  the  world 
seven  hundred  years  aflerwards. 

It  is,  as  already  observed,  of  this  time 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  Jews  that 
Jeremiah   is   speaking   in    the   verse   in  \ 
question.     In  the  two  next  verses,   the  \ 
liM\\  and  17th,  he  endeavours  to   console  j 
the  sufferers  by  giving  them  hopes,  and  | 
assurances  from  the  Lord,  that   their  suf-  | 
fcring  should  have  an  end,  and  that  "their 
children  should  return  again  to  titeir  ov  n  • 


land."  But  I  leave  the  verses  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  the  Ohl  Testament  to 
testify  against  the  New. 

Jeremiah,  chap.  xxxi.  ver,  1-5. — "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  a  voice  was  heard  in 
Ramah  (it  is  in  the  prefer  tense)  lamen- 
tation and  bitter  weeping  ;  Kachcl  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  refused  to  be  com- 
forted for  lier  children  l)ccause  they  were 
not." 

Verse  lO. — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  re- 
frain thv  voice  from  weeping  and  thine 
eves  from  tears  ;  for  tliv  work  shall  be  re- 
warded,  saith  the  Lonl,  and  they  shall 
come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemv." 
Verse  17. — "And  there  is  hope  in  thine 
end,  saitli  the  Lord,  that  thy  children 
shall  come  again  to  their  own  border." 

By  what  strange  iiriiorance  or  imposi- 
tion is  it,  that  the  children  of  which  Jere- 
miah speaks  (meaning  the  people  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  scripturally  called  "chil- 
dren of  Israel,"'  and  not  mere  infants 
under  two  years  old),  and  who  were  to  re- 
turn again  fiom  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
and  come  again  into  their  own  Iwrders, 
can  mean  the  children  that  Matthew  makes 
Ili'rod  to  slaughter  ?  Could  those  return 
again  fi-om  the  land  of  the  enemy,  or  how 
can  the  land  of  the  enemy  be  apjdied  to 
them  ?  Could  thev  come  ngain  to  their 
own  borders  ?  Good  Heavens  I  How  has  ■ 
the  world  l)cen  imposed  upon  by  Testa- 
ment makers,  priestcraft,  and  pretended 
pro})hecies.  I  pass  on  to.  the  fifth  j)as- 
sage  called  a  proj)hecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  like  two  of  the  fornn-r,  is  intro- 
duced by  a  dream.  Josejih  dretimed  an- 
other dream,  and  drcameth  of  another 
Angel.  And  Matthew  is  again  the  his- 
torian of  the  dream  and  the  dreamer.  If 
it  were  asked  how  Jlattbew  could  know 
what  Joseph  dreamed,  neither  the  Bishop 
nor  all  the  Church  could  answer  the 
([uestion.  Perhaps  it  was  I^latthew  that 
dreamed  and  not  Joseph ;  that  is,  Joseph 
dreamed  by  proxy,  in  jNlatthew's  brain,  as 
they  tell  us  Daniel  dreamed  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But  be  this  as  it  mav,  1  uo  on 
with  my  subject. 

The  account  of  this  dream  is  in  Mat- 
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thew,  chap.  ii.  ver.  19.  "But  when 
Herod  was  dead,  behold  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt — Saying,  arise  and  take  the  young 
child  and  its  mother  and  go  into  the  land 
of  Israel,  for  they  are  dead  which  sought 
the  young  child's  life — and  he  arose  and 
took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  and 
came  into  the  land  of  Israel.  But  when 
he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in 
Judea  in  tlie  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he 
was  afraid  to  go  thither.  Notwithstand- 
ing being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream 
(here  is  another  dream)  he  turned  aside 
into  the  parts  of  Galilee  ;  and  he  came 
and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that 
it  might  be  fidfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophets. — He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene." 

Here  is  good  circumstantial  evidence, 
that  Matthew  dreamed,  for  there  is  no 
such  passage  in  all  the  Old  Testament  ; 
and  I  invite  the  bishops  and  all  the  priests 
in  Christendom,  including  those  of  Ame- 
rica, to  produce  it.  1  pass  on  t*  the  sixth 
passage,  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This,  as  Swift  says  on  another  occasion, 
is  huwed  in  head  and  shouldcm ;  it 
needs"  only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  hoot- 
ed as  a  forced  and  far-fetched  piece  of 
imjKtsition. 

Matthew,  chap.  iv.  v.  12.  "Now 
when  Jesus  heard  that  J(»hn  was  cast  into 
prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee — and 
leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in 
Capernaum,  which  is  \\\>ot,  the  sea  coast, 
in  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and  Nephthalim 
— That  if  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  Esaias  (Isaiah)  the  prophet, 
saying.  The  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land 
of  Ne])hthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  be- 
yond Jordan,  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles — 
the  peo]>le  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great 
light,  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death,   lii^ht   is  springing 

up<m  them." 

1  wonder  Matthew  has  not  made  the 
cris-cross-row,  or  the  christ-cross-row  (I 
know  not  how  the  priests  s^Kdl  it)  into  a 
prophecy.  He  might  as  well  have  done 
this  as  cut  out  these  unconnected  and  un- 


descriptive  sentences  fi-om  the  place  they 
stand  in,  and  dubbed  them  with  that  title. 

The  words,  however,  are  in  Isaiah,  chap. 
ix.  ver.  1,  2,  as  follows: 

*'  Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be 
such  as  was  in  her  vexation,  when  at  the 
first  he  lightlv  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebu- 
Ion  and  the  land  of  Napthali,  and  after- 
M'ards  did  more  grievously  afflict  her  by 
the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Ga- 
lilee of  the  nations.'' 

All  this  relates  to  two  circumstances 
that  had  already  haiipened,  at  the  time 
these  words  in  Isaiah  were  written.  The 
one,  where  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  Naph- 
thali  had  been  lightly  afflicted,  and  after- 
wards more  grieAously  by  the  way  of  the 
sea. 

But  observe,  reader,  how  Matthew  has 
falsified  the  text.  He  begins  his  quota- 
tion at  a  j)art  of  the  verse  where  there  is 
not  so  nuich  as  a  comma,  and  thereby  cuts 
off  everything  that  relates  to  the  first 
affliction.  He  then  leaves  out  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  second  affliction,  and  by  this 
means  leaves  out  everything  that  makes 
the  verse  intelligible,  and  reduces  it  to  a 
senseless  skeleton  of  names  of  tow^s. 

To  bring  this  im]>osition  of  ..uatthew 
clearly  and  immediately  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  I  will  repeat  the  verse,  and  put 
between  crochets  [  ]  the  words  he  has  left< 
out,  and  put  in  Italics  those  he  has  pre- 
served. 

"  [Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not 
ha  such  as  was  in  her  vexation  when  at 
the  first  he  lightly  afflicted]  the  land  of 
Zehulon  and  the  land  of  Naphthali^ 
[and  did  afterwards  more  grievously  afflict 
iierj  by  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jor- 
dan, in  Galilee  of  the  nations.'^ 

What  gross  imposition  is  it  to  gut,  as 
the  ])hrase  is,  a  verse  in  this  manner,  ren- 
der it  perfectly  senseless,  and  then  puff  it 
off  on  a  credulous  world  as  a  prophecy.    I 

proceed  to  the  next  ver"?e. 

Ver.  2.  "  The  jieople   that    walked  m 
darkness  have  seen  a  great   li^ht;    they 
that  dwell  in  the   land  of  the   shiulow  of 
death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined." 
All  this  is  historical,  and  not  in  the  least 
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prophetical.  The  wliole  is  in  tlie  preter 
toiisf;  it  speaks  of  things  tluit  had  been 
aecM'iHijli^hed  at  the  time  the  words  were 
written,  and  nt)t  of  things  to  be  uccom- 
plislied  afterwards. 

As  then  the  passage  is  in  no  possible 
sense  prophetieal,  nor  intinded  to  bo  so, 
and  that  to  attempt  to  make  it  so,  is  not 
only  to  falsify  the  original,  but  to  commit 
a  crhninal  imposition;  it  is  matter  of  no 
concern  to  us,  otherwise  than  as  curiosity, 
to  know  who  the  people  were  of  which 
the  passage  speaks,  that  sat  in  darkness, 
and  wJuit  the  ligjit  was  that  had  shined 
in  upon  them. 

If  we  look  into  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  8th,  of  which  the  ikh  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation, we  shall  find  the  writer  speak- 
ing at  the  IDth  verse,  of  "  witches  and 
wizards  who  peep  about  and  nuitter,"  and 
of  people  who  made  apjdication  to  them; 
and  lie  pre^iches  and  exhorts  tiiem  against 
this  darksome  practice.  It  is  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  of  this  darksome  practice,  or 
"  walking  in  darkness,"  that  he  is  speak- 
ing at  the  2:id  verse  of  the  0th  chapter ; 
and  with  respect  to  "  the  light  that  had 
shined  in  upon  them,"  it  refers  entirely  to 
his  own  ministry,  and  to  the  boldness  of 
it,  which  opj)osed  itself  to  that  of  "  the 
witches  and  wizards  who  peeped  about 
and  muttered." 

Isaiali  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  wild  disor- 
derly writer,  preserving  in  general  no 
clear  chain  of  )»ercei)tion,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  idt^s,  and  consequently  pro- 
ducitig  no  detined  conclusions  from  them. 
It  is  the  wildness  of  his  style,  the  c«mfu- 
sion  of  his  ideas,  and  the  ranting  mcta- 
phor>  he  emjdoys,  that  have  aHbrded  so 
many  opportunities  to  priestcraft  in  some 
cases,  and  to  superstition  in  others,  to  im- 
])ose  those  defects  upon  the  wor!d  as  pro- 
phecies of  .Jesus  Christ.  Finding  no  di- 
rect meaning  in  them,  and  not  knowing 
wliat  to  make  of  them,  and  supjjosing  at 
the  same  time  they  were  intended  to  have 
a  meaning,  they  supplied  the  defect  by 
inventing  a  meaning  of  their  own,  and 
called  it  his.  I  have,  however,  in  this 
place,  done  Isaiah  the  justice  to  rescue 


I  him  from  the  claws  of  Matthew,  who  ha.i 
I  torn  him  umnercifully  to  pieces;  and  from 
I  the  iinpositicm  or  ignorance  of  priests  and 

commentators,  by  letting  Isaiah  speak  for 

himself. 

If  the  words  "  walking  in   darkness," 
and    "light  breaking   in,"    could    in   any 
case  be  aj)plied  pro))lietic:dly,   which  they 
cannot  be,  they  would  l)etter  ajtply  to  the 
times  we  now  live  in,  than  to  any  other. 
The  world  has  "walked  in  darkness  "  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  both   as  to  reli- 
gion and  government,  and  it  is  only  since 
the  Americaji  revolution  began  that   light 
has  broken  in.     The  belief  of  one    God, 
wliose  attributes  are  revealed  to  us  in  the 
book  or  scripture  of  the   creation,  which 
no  human  hand  can  counterfeit  ov  falsify; 
and  not  in  tlie   written  or   printed   b<M/k 
wliich,  as  Matthew   has  shown,   can    he 
altered  or  falsilied  by  ignorance  or  design, 
is  now  making  its  way  among  us:    and  as 
to  government,    the  lUfht  has   alreadif 
Ijotiv  forth,  im\  whWst  men   ought   to  be 
careful  not  to  be  blinded  by  the  excess  of 
it,  as  at  a  certain  time  in  France,    when 
everything   was  Ilobospicrrean   violence, 
they  ought  to  reverence,  and  even  to  adore 
it,  with  all  the  tirnmess  and  perseverance 
that  true  wisdom  can  insj)ire. 

I  pass  on  to  the  seventh  passage,  called 
a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chaj).  viii.  ver.  IfJ.  "  When 
the  evening  was  come,  they  biought  unto 
him  (Jesus)  many  that  were  ])()ssessetl  with 
devils,  and  he  east  out  tlie  spirit  witli  his 
word,  and  healed  all  that  were  siek.  That 
it  might  be  fulfiiied  which  wjis  sjKiken  by 
Esaias(  Isaiah)  the  projihet,  saying,  •'  him- 
self toit/c  our  infintiities,   and  hare  our 

This  aflair  of  poo])le  being  possessed  by 
devils,  and  of  casting  them  out,  was  the 
fable  of  the  day  when  the  books  of  the 
Xew  Testament  were  written.  It  IkuI  not 
existence  at  any  other  time.  The  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  mention  no  such 
thing;  the  peojdeof  the  present  day  know 
of  no  such  thing;  nor  does  the  history  of 
any  peojde  or  country  speak  of  such  a 
thing.     It  starts  upon  us  all  at  once  in 
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the  book  of  Matthew,  and  is  altogether  an 
invention  of  the  New-Testament-makers 
and  the  Christian  church.  The  book  of 
Matthew  is  the  first  book  where  the  word 
Devil  is  mentioned.*  We  ivad  in  some 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  of 
things  called  familiar  spirits,  the  suyt])osed 
companions  of  people  called  witches  and 
wizards.  It  was  no  other  than  the  trick 
of  jiretented  conjurors,  to  obtain  money 
from  credulous  and  ignorant  peo|)le,  or  the 
fabricated  charge  of  suj^erstitious  malig- 
nancy against  unfortunate  and  decrepid 
old  age. 

But  the  idea  of  a  familiar  spirit,  if  we 
can  affix  anv  idea  to  the  term,  is  exceed- 
ingly  different  to  that  of  being  possessed 
l)v  a  devil.  In  the  one  case,  the  supposed 
familiar  spirit  is  a  dexterous  agent,  that 
comes  and  goes  and  does  as  he  is  bidden  : 
in  the  other,  he  is  a  turbulent  roaring 
monster,  that  tears  and  tortures  the  bodv 
into  convulsions.  Reader,  whoever  thou 
art,  ])ut  thy  trust  in  thy  Creator,  make 
use  of  the  reason  he  endowed  thee  with, 
and  cast  from  thee  all  such  fables. 

The  passage  alluded  to  by  Matthew,  for, 
as  .a  quotation  it  is  false,  is  in  Isaiali, 
chap.  liii.  ver.  4,  which  is  as  follows: —      \ 

"  Surely  he  (the  person  of  whom  Isaiah 
is  speaking)  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows."  It  is  in  the  preter 
sense. 

Here  is  nothing  about  casting  out  de- 
vils,  nor  curing  of  sicknesses.  The  pas- 
sage, therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  pro- 
phecy of  Christ,  is  not  even  applicable  as 
a  circumstance. 

Isaiah,  or  at  least  the  writer  of  the 
book  that  bears  his  name,  eniploys  the 
wiiole  of  this  chapter,  the  53rd,  in  lament- 
ing the  sufferings  of  some  deceased  per- 
son, of  whom  he  speaks  very  pathetically. 
It  is  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a  friend  ; 
but  he  mentions  not  the  name  of  the  ])er- 
son,  nor  gives,  any  circumstance  of  him  by 
which  he  can  Ijc  pers<mally  known ;  and 
it  is  this  silence,  which  is  evidence  ol 
nothing,  that  Matthew  has  laid  hold  of  to 


etil. 
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put  the  name  of  Christ  to  it  ;  as  if  the 
(duefs  of  the  Jews,  whoso  sorrows  were 
then  great,  and  the  times  they  lived  in  big 
with  danger,  were  never  thinking  aUmt 
their  own  aftiiirs,  nor  the  fate  of  their  own 
friends,  but  were  continually  running  a 
wild-goose  chase  into  futurity. 

To  make  a  monody  int(j  a  prophecy  is 
an  absurdity.  The  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  men,  even  in  different  at^-es  of 
the  world,  are  so  much  alike,  that  what  is 
said  of  one  may  with  propriety  be  said  of 
many;  but  this  fitness  does  not  make  the 
passage  into  a  prophecy ;  and  none  but  an 
imjwstor  or  a  bigot  would  call  it  so. 

Isaiah,  in  deploring  the  hard  fate  and 
loss  of  his  friend,  mentions  nothing  of  him 
but  what  the  human  lot  of  man  is  subject 
to.  All  the  cases  he  states  of  him,  his 
persecutions,  his  imprisonment,  his  pa- 
tience in  suffering,  and  his  perseverance  in 
princii)le,  are  all  within  the  line  of  nature: 
they  belong  exclusively  to  none,  and  m.ay 
with  justness  be  said  of  many.  But  if 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  person  the  church 
represents  him  to  be,  that  which  would 
exclusively  apply  to  him,  must  be  some- 
thing that  coulil  not  apjily  to  any  other 
person;  something  beyond  the  line  of  na- 
tin-e;  something  beyond  the  lot  of  mortal 
man;  and  there  are  no  such  expressions 
in  this  chapter,  nor  any  other  chapter  in 
the  Old  Te-tament. 

It  is  no  exclusive  description  to  say  of 
a  person,  as  is  said  of  the  }ierson,  Isaiah 
is  lamenting  in  this  chapter.  "He  was 
oppressed  and  he  was  aflflicted,  yet  he 
opened  not  his  mouth  :  he  is  brought  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  his  sheaiers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth."  This  may  be  said  of 
thousands  of  persons,  who  have  suffered 
oppression  and  unjust  death  with  patience, 
silent-e,  and  perfect  resigna'ion. 

Grotius,  whom  the  bishop  esteem**  a 
most  learned  man,  and  who  cei  tainlv  was 
so,  supjK)ses  that  tlie  persoqp  of  whom 
Isaiah  is  speaking,  is  Jeremi^.  Grotius 
is  led  into  this  o'pinion,  fi-om^he  agree- 
ment there  is  between  the  description 
given  by  Lsaiah,  and  the  case  of  Jere. 
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niiah,  as  stated  in  tlio  book  tliat  bears 
his  name.  If  Jereniiali  was  an  innocent 
man,  and  not  a  traitor  in  the  inteiest  of 
Nebucimdnez/.ar,  when  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged, his  ease  was  hard;  lie  was  ac- 
cused by  his  countrymen,  was  persecuted, 
oppressed,  and  imprisoned,  and  he  says  of 
himself  see  Jeremiah,  chap.  ii.  ver.  10, 
"  But  as  for  mo,  I  was  like  a  lamb  or  an 
ox  that  is  brouglit  to  the  slaughter." 

I  should  be  inclined  to  the  same  opinion 
with  Grotius,  had  Isaiah  lived  at  the  time 
when  Jeremiah  underwent  the  cruelties  of 
which  he  sj)eaks  ;    but  Isaiah  died  aknit 
fifty  years  before:  and  it  is  of  a  j)erson 
of  his  own  time,  whose  case  Isaiah  is  la- 
menting in  the  chapter  in  question,   and 
Avhich  imposition  and  bigotry,  more  than 
seven    imndred    years    afterwards,    per- 
verted into  a  prophecy  ot  a  person  they 
call  Jesus  Christ. 

I  ])ass  on  to  the  eighth  passage  called 
a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Clirist. 

Matthew,  chap.  xii.  ver.  14.  "Then 
the  Pharisees  went  out  and  held  a  council 
against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him 
— But  when  Jesus  knew  it  he  withdrew 
himself;  and  great  numbers  followed  him 
and  he  healed  them  all — and  he  charged 
them  they  should  not  make  him  known : 
That  it  might  be  fulfilled  whieh  was 
spoken  by  Esaias  (Isaiah)  the  prophet, 
saying, 

"  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen;  my  beloved  in  whom  my  soul  is 
well  pleased,  I  will  put  my  spirit  upon 
him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  to  the 
(i entiles — he  shall  not  strive  nor  cry, 
ucitlier  shall  any  man  licar  his  voice  in 
the  street — a  bruised  reed  shall  he  not 
break,  and  smoaking  tlax  shall  he  not 
quench  till  he  ser.ds  forth  judgment  unto 
victory — and  in  his  name  shall  the  Uen- 
tiles  trust." 

In  the  first  place,  this  passage  liath  not 
the  least  relation  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  quotdl. 

Matthep  says,  that  the  Pharisees  held 
a  council  %ainst  Jesus  to  destroy  him — 
that  Jesus  withdrew  himself — that  great 
numbers   followed   him — that  he   healed 
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them — and  that  he  charged  them  they 
should  not  make  him  known. 

But  the  passage  Matthew  has  quoted  as 
being  fulfilled  by  these  circumstances,  does 
not  so  much  as  api)ly  to  any  one  of  them. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pharisees 
holding  a  council  to  destroy  Jesus — with 
his  withdrawing  himself — with  great  num- 
bers following  him — with  his  healing  them 
— nor  with  his  charging  them  not  to  make 
him  known. 

The  purjK)se  for  which  the  passage  is 
quoted,  and  the  passage  itself,  are  as  re- 
mote from  each  other,  as  nothing  from 
something.  JUit  the  case  is,  that  jMiople 
liave  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  books  ealled  tlie  Bible  and  Testament, 
with  their  eyes  shut,  and  their  senses 
locked  uj),  that  the  most  stupid  incon- 
sistencies have  passed  on  them  for  truths, 
and  imi)Osition  for  prophecy.  The  all- 
wise  Creator  hath  Wn  dishonoured  by 
being  made  the  author  of  fable,  and  the 
human  mind  degraded  by  believing  it. 

In  this  i)assage,  as  in  that  last  men- 
tioned, the  name  of  the  person  of  whom 
the  })assage  speaks  is  not  given,  and  we 
are  left  in  tlie  dark  respecting  him.  It  is 
this  defect  in  the  history,  that  i»igotry 
and  imposition  have  laid  hold  of,  to  call  it 
proi)hecy. 

Had  Isaiah  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
the  passage  would  descriptively  appfy   to 
him.     As  king  of  Persia,   liis  authority 
was  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  it    is 
of  such  a  character  the. passage  speaks  ; 
and  his  friendshij)  to  the  Jews  whom  he 
liberated    from   ea])tivity,  and  who  might 
then  be  com})ared  to  a  bruised  reed,  was 
extensive.      But  this  description  does  not 
apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  no  autho- 
rity among  the  Gentiles  ;    and  as  to  his 
own  countrymen,  figuratively  described  by 
the  bruised  reed,  it  was  they  who  crucified 
him.     Neither  can  it  be  said  of  him  that 
he  did  not  cry,  and  that  liis  a  oice  was  not 
heard  in  the  street.    As  a  iireacher  it  was 
his  business  to  be  hcjird,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  travelled  about  the  country  for 
that  purpose.     IMatthew  has  given  a  long 
sermon,  which  (if  liis  authority  is  good, 


|-.ut  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  since  he  i      But  it  is  immaterial  to  us,  at  this  dis- 
imposes  so  much,)   Jesus  jn-eached  to    a  \  tance  of  time,  to  know  who  the   jx-rson 
multitude  upon  a  mountain,  and  it  would  |  was:  it  is  sufficient  to  the  purjwse   I  am 
k'  a  ijuibble  to  say  that  a  mountain  is  not  \  U])on,  that  of  detecting  fraud    and  fhlse- 
a  street,  since  it  is  a  i)lace  wjually  as  jiublic.  |  hood,  to  know  who  it  was  not,  and  to  show 
The  last  verse  in  the  passage  (the  4th),     it  was'  not  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ, 
as  it  stands  in  Isaiah,  and  whieli  Matthew  \       1  jiass  on  to  the  ninth  passage  called  a 
lias  not  quoted,  says,  "  He  shall  not  fail  \  proT)hecv  of  Jesus  Christ. 
iKtr  be  discouraged  till  he  have  set  judg-  \       31attliew,  chap.  xxi.  v.  1.      "  And  when 
ineiit  in  the  earth  and  the  isles  shall  wait  i  tliey  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  and  were 
tor  his  law."     This  also  ajiplies  to  Cyrus.  |  come  to   Bethphage,   unto   the   mount   of 
He  was  not  discouraged,   he  did  not' fail,  <  OliVes,  then  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disci- 
lie  conquered  all  Babylon,    liberated  the  |  pies,  saying  unto  them,  go  into  the  village 
Jews,    and    established  laws.      But   this  ;■  over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall 
cannot  be  said  of  Jesus  Christ,   who,  in  \  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her,  loose 
the  ])assage  before  us,  according  to   Mat-  ?  them  and   bring   them  unto  me — and  if 
thew,    withdrew    himself   for    fear  of  the  j  any  man  say  ought  to  you,   ye    shall    say, 
]*harisees,    and   chai-ged  the  people  that  ;  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them,' and  straight- 
fullowed  him  riot  to  make  it  known   where  i  way  he  will  send  them, 
he  was;  and  who,  according  to  other  ])arts  ;      "All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be 
of  the  Testament,  was  continually  moving  |  fulfilled  which  was  s]>oken  by  (he  prophet, 

;  saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  be- 
<  hold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee  meek,  and 
,'  sitting  on  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  oi' 
;  an  ass." 

(       Poor  ass  I  let  it  be   some   consolation 
amidst  all  thv  sufferings,  that  if  the  hea- 


from  ])lace  to  ])lace  to  avoid  being  appre 
bended.* 

♦  In  tlie  second  part  of  the  "Ajic  of  Reason,"  I 
have  shown  that  the  book  ascribed  to  Isaiah  is  not 
only  niiscellaneous  as  to  matter,  but  fis  to  autlior- 
shij) ;  thai  there  are  parti  in  it  wliieli  conkl  not  be 


written  liy  Isaiah,  beeausc  thev  speak  of  thinjc-i  one  (  4lw.„  „,  ,^1  1     !,„  ^    i       i'^  '     •    ..  i   i 

Innulre.i  a.xi  fiiiv  v...v.  rif..r-i.'  ,.-...  -1 ^  T,.„     t"«^  ^'OTld  crectcd  a  bear  mto  a  conslel- 


veavs  r.lter  he   was   dead.     Tlie 


inslunee  1  liave  (liven  of  this  in  that  work,  corrcs-  {  lation,  the  Christian    WOlld    hits    clevaicd 

I  little 
quota-  , 


''"'"'%'il'I'll"".M'''-'*''"*\""V'':''"'''^\'''r'  "  ^''^'^  ^  tJit^«  into  aj.rophecv 
tlian  Maftliew  s  introduction  and  lus  quota-  <        m.  •  ^      '  .     .' 


tiun.  ^  ...t.«u.,viiwi.  aii«  .u.->  4.toid-         rpjij^  passage  is  in  Zechariah,  chap,  ix 

Isaiahhved,  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  the  time  ;  ver.  J),  and  i.s^one  of  the  whims  of  friend 
ot   lle/ekiaii,  and  it  was   about   one  hundred   and  I   y  .,i.  ,..:,i    *  i    i   x    i-  , 

fifty  ye.,r8  from  the  death  of  Uezekiah  to  the  first  I  ^^^'^'''l'-  ''I"  ^*'  congratulate  his  countrymen. 


year  of  the  leiirn  of  (.yrus,  when  Cyrus  published  a  , 
Jiroclaination,  wiiich  i.s  given  in  the"  first  chapter  of  ; 
the  lK)ok  of  Ezra,  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  .Te-  ; 
rusalein.  It  cannot  he  doubted,  at  least  it  oujiht  j 
not  to  be  doubted,  tiiat  the  Jews  would  fee!  an  I 
affectionate  gratitude  for  tiiis  act  of  benevolent  ] 
justiee,  and  it  is  natural  they  Mould  express  ttiat  ; 
trratitude  in  the  customary  s'tvle,  hombastical  and  \ 
hyperbolical  as  it  was,  wh'ich  they  used  on  e.xtraor- 
dinary  occasions,  and  which  was',  and  still  is,  in  < 
praetice  with  all  the  eastern  nations. 
The  instance  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  is  given 


who  were  then  reiurning  from   captivity 
in  Babylon,,  and  himself  with  tlrem  lo  Je- 


I  speaks  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  wrilinsr  it ; 
;  and  consequently  that  the  author  must  have  betii 
;  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  year?  later  than 
$  Isaiah,  and  that  the  bouk  which  bears  his  n.uue  is 
j  a  eompilation.  Tin-  Proverbs  called  Solonicn's  and 
;  the  I'sainis  called  David's,  are  of  the  same  kind. 
I  The  two  last  verses  of  the  secund  bix>k  of  Chroni- 


in  tlie  s;cond  part  of  the  "  A^re  of  Keas,,u,"   is  t!ie  ;  eies.  and  the  three  first  verses  of  tlie  first  chapitr 

lust  verse  ot  the  44th  eliapter  and  the  be^niuiiii<c  of  '     '  "  -  .  -     - ' 

the  45th— in  thc.^e  words :  "That  ?aith  of  Cvrus 
he  is  luy  shepherd  and  shall  pirfonn  all  my  plea- 
sure ;  even  s.iyinj;  to  Jcruswli m  thou  shall  be  builr, 
and  to  the  Tenipje,  thy  toundation  shall  be  laid 


of  Kzra,  are  word  for  word  the  same ;  wiiirli  shows 
thai  the  compihers  of  the  Hible  niix(;d  the  writings 
of  different  aut  burs  together,  and  put  them  uuder 
some  common  head. 
As  we  lia\e  here  an  instance,  in  the  44tli  and  45th 


J  ins  saith  the  bird  to  his  anointed,  to  Cvrus,  ?  chapters,  of  the  introduction  of  the  Mine  of  Cvru.s 
whose  right  haml  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations  <  into  a  book  to  wl.ieh  it  cannot  b<:I^,  it  aflbrd- 
lielore  him ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  \  good  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  2»a<'e  in  the 
open  before  limi  the  two  leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  42ud  chapter,  in  which  the  characM^if  Cyrus  is 
»uall  not  be  sliut."  |  given  without  his  name,  has  been  iufrouurediii  like 

llus  eomplimentary  address   is  in  the  present  i  manner,  and  that  the  person  thcr6  spoken  of  is 
ten«e,  wLirh  sliowj  tliat  the  things  of  wliich  it    Cyrus. 
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r  saloni  I  has  no  concorn  .vith  any  .  A.  to  the  expression  of  lidiiio-  upon  an 
0  her  subject.  It  .s  stran.ge  that  apostles,  uss,  which  commentators  rep  v.e  L  a 
priests,  or  commentators,  never  pc-nnit,  or    sign  of  humility  in  Jesus  Ch   s         e  else 

TpuL  r  t     •  ^-^^'O'tJ^'ng   "•    the    The  asses  of  those  countries  are  lar.>-e  an.l 

Jeuish  lK,oks  IS   perverted  an.l  distorted     well-proix>rtioned,  and  were  ancie^  tly  t  e 

Hers     Z:tr""    '"'^"'"1  ''  *!-  h'"^''^"^'"^'""^"^^^'^^-     Theirbc-ast  0  b  r- 
nlZn      1  J  f  ^•'"•'  '''''  "^"''^   "'^^  '^    ^^'"'  ^"^^  ^^'"^-l^  ^^'••v^'l   also  fur  the  con- 

aJe;v  ass  but  a  Christian  ass.     I  wonde.     vevance   of  the   poor    M.re  cimels    -n  ! 

no2;v      T  nl'   h.m   speak  and    x.  ver.  4,  that  "  Jair  (one  of  the^Jud^Jes  of 

S    a?  J  ^'^^'^  "P  I'i^^l^nu.l,  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  tov 

voice  as  loud  as  any  of  them  as*-co/<^,    and   they  had  thirty    cities'' 

Zechanah,   in  the  hrst  chapter  of  his    But  commentators  dbtort  every  Uii 
book    „,dulg,>s  lumsel     ,n   several  whims         There  is  l>esides  very  reaL able    "mrnds 

lie  says  at  tlie bth  verse,  "I  saw  by  night  publicly  into  Jerusalem,  accompanie.1  as 

Zechanah  was  a  sharp-sighted  seer)  and  it  is  Jul  at  the  8tb  and  STerses   by 

.ehold  a  man  sitting  on  a  red  horse,  great  multitude,  shoutin.;  and  re  'oidm' 

(yes,  reader,  a  red  horse)  an.l  he  stood  and  sprea.ling  their  garn.ents  by  [ttw  7 

among  the  myrtle  trees  that  were  in  the  is  alflgether  destitute  of  trtith  ^  * ' 

bottom,  and  behind  him  were  red  horses        In  the  last  passage  calle.l  a  nronhecv 

speckled  and  whUe.     He  says  nothing  that  I  examined,   J J'sus  is  repre  en    fas 

about  green  horses,  nor  blue  horses,  per-  withdrawing,  that  is,   runni  .!  a" Mm 

haps  because  It  is  ditiieult  to  distinguish  concealing  himself  for  fear  o  ThW  aV.^ 

^een  from  blue   by  night,  but  a  C%is-  bended,  and  d.arging  the  pe^,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tian  can  have  no  ch.ubt  they  were  there,  with  him  not  to  make  bin    known      No 

^:i7erf         "  ''"  '"^""'  '^  '''''''    '''''  circumstances  had  risen  in  th;  intert 
y    I    "•  1     ,,        .  ,     ,  M'*'^''''"'=^' bis  conditi.m  for  the  better-  vet 

amonf  b['t  ,     '",  ''IYT   '"^^    T^'^  ''^"•^'  ''^'  '^  ^^-'l— ted  as  nu.king  hi  publ 

among  hs  ho  ses,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  entry  into  the  same  city  fr.>nf  wh  ch    c 

jvhat  colour  the  ange     was  of,  whether  ha.!  ried  for  safety.     The  tu<,  cases  c.> 

black  or  white,  nor  whether  he  came  to  tradict  each  other'so  muci ,     hattf  K 

buy  horses    or  only  to  look  at  them  as  are  not  false,  one  .,f  them  at  1  at  e 

curiosities,  for  certainly  they  were  of  that  scarcelv  be  true.     For  my  own  pan    Id 

kind.     Be  this,   however,  as  it  may,   he  not  believe  there  is  one  .UdofCoric^ 

enters  into  convei-sation  with  this  angel,  trutii  in  the  whole  book.    I  look  upon  it  a 

on  the  joyful  atrair  of  getting  back  to  best  to  be  a  romance;  the  principuTm 

rJti[ YFl    r  t"       ,         m'"'^    ^  ^''^    ^'^"^•=^'  ^•'•^'•^^ter  founded  n^on  some  U 
EE1LK.NLD  to  Jerusalem  with  mercies;    and  in  which  the  moral  is    n  manv  t      ^ 
my  house  shall   be   built   m  it,  saith  the    good,   and  the  narrative  part    'rV  Jail v 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  i  and  blunderingly  written  ^         ' 


forth  ui)on  Jerusalem."     An  expression 
signifying  the  rebuilding  the  city. 

All  this,  whimsical  and  imaginary  as  it 
is,  sufHciently  proves  that  it  was  the'entry 
ot  the  Jem  into  Jerusalem  from  captivity, 
and  not  tW  entry    of  Jesus  Christ   seven 


I  pass  on  to  the  tenth  passage,  called  a 
prophecy  of  Jesns  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  51.  "And 
behold  one  of  them  which  was  with  Jesus 
(meaning  Peter)  stretched  out  his  han.J 
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tliy  sword  into  its  ])lace,  for  all  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 
Thinkest  thou  that  1  cannot  now  pray  to 
my  father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels.     But 
how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled 
that  thus  it  must  Ix'.     In  that  same  hour 
Jesus  said  to  the  multitudes,  are  ye  come 
out  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and 
with   staves  for  to  take  me?     1  sat  daily 
with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye 
laid  no  hold  on  me.     But  all  this  was  done 
that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  miirht 
befidMlled."  ^ 

This  loose  and  general  manner  of  s])eak- 
ing,  admits  neither  of  detection  nor  of 
|)roof.     Here  is  no  <|uotation  given,   nor 
the  name  of  any  liible  author  mentioned, 
to  which  reference  can  be  had. 

There  are,  however,  some  high  improba 
bilities  against  the  truthof  the  account. 

First — It  is  n.>t  ]»robable  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  then  a  coiuiuered  })eople,  and 
under  subjection  to  the  llomans,  should 
be  permitted  to  wear  swords. 

Se<:-on(lly— If  Peter  had  attacked  the 
servant  of  tlie  high  priest  and  cut  off  his 
tar,  he  would  have  k-en  immediately  taken 
up  by  the  guard  that  took  up  his  master, 
and  sent  to  jjrison  with  him. 

Thirdly — What  sort  of  disciples  and 
l)reaching  apostles  must  those  of  Christ 
have  been  that  wore  swords  ? 

Fourthly — This  scene  is  represented  to 
have  taken  ])lace  the  same  evenin^r  of 
what  is  called  the  Lord's  Supper,  whieh 
makes,  according'  to  the  ceremony  of  it, 
the  inconsistency  of  wearing  swords  the 
greater. 

I  pass  on  to  the  eleventh  passage  called 
a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ 

31at(hew,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  3.  "  Then 
Judas  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented 
himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests   anil 


eiders,  saving,  I-  have  sinne.l  in  that  1 
have  betrayed  the  innocent  bloo»l.  And 
they  said,  what  is  that  to  us,  see  thou 
to  that.  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of 
Bilvcr,  and  departed  and  went  and  hauoed 


himself— And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver  pieces  and  said,  it  is  not  lawful  to 
put  them  in  the  treasury,  because  it  is 
the  price  of  blood— And  thev  took  council 
and  bought  witli  them  the  potters'  field  to 
bury  strangers  in— ^Vherelbre  that  field  is 
called  the  field   of   blood  unto  this  dav 
Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spokJn 
by  Jeremiah  the  pro])het,   saving,    And 
they  took  the  thirty  ])ieces  of  "^silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  thev 
of  the  children  of  Israel   did  value,   anil 
gave  them  for  the  potters'  field,  as   the 
Lord  appointed  me." 

Tliis  is  a  most  barefaced  piece  of  im- 
position. The  passage  in  Jeremiah  which 
speaks  of  the  purchaser  of  a  field,  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  case  to  whicli 
Matthew  applies  it,  than  it  has  to  do  with 
the  purchase  of  lands  in  America.  I  will 
recite  the  whole  passage  ; 

Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxii.   v.   6.      "  4nd 
Jeremiah  said,  the  word  .jf  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying— Behold    Hanamiel    the 
son  of  Shallum  thine  uncle  shall   come 
unto  thee,  saying  buy  thee  mv  field  that  is 
in  Anathoth,  for  the  ri  Jit  of  redemption 
IS   thine  to   buy  it— So  Hanamiel  mine 
uncle  s  son  came  to  me  in  the  court  of  the 
prison,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
and  said  unto  me,   buy  my   field   I   pray 
thee,  that  is  in  Anathoth,  which  is  in  the 
country  of  Benjamin,  for  the  rioht  of  in- 
heritance is  thine,  and  the  r.:(lemi,tion   is 
time;  buy  it  for  thyself.     Tlien   I  knew 
tins  was  the  word   of   the    Lord— And    I 
bought  the  field  of  Hannmicl  mine  uncle's 
son  that  was   in  Anathoth,   nnd  weiohed 
him  the  money,  even  seventeen  shekels  of 
Sliver- an.!  I  subscribed  the  evidence  and 
seafe.!  it,  and  took  witnesses  and  wei^^hed 
imn  the  money  in  balances.      So  I  look 
tlie  evidence  of  the  purchase,   both  that 
M  inch  was  sealed  according  to  the  law  and 
custom,  an.l  that  which  was  oj)en— and  I 
gave  the  evidence  of  the  purchase  unto 
Baruch,  the  son  of   Neriah.  the  .son   of 
Maaseiath,  in  the  sight  of  Hanamiel  mine 
uncle  s  son,  and  in  the  i-resence  of    the 
witnesses  that  subscribed,  before  all  the 
Jews  that  sat  in  the  court  of  the  prison— 
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and  I  eliargeJ  Banich  before  thcni,  sny-  asniidiT,  ihnt  T  iniuht  hrcak  my  covenant 
ing,  Tluis  siiith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  tlie  God  i  \vlii(  h  I  lind  made  with  all  the  people, 
of  Israel,  'lake  these  evidences,  this  evi-  |  And  it  was  liroken  in  that  dav  ;  and  so 
deneeof  tile  purchase,  hoth  which  is  sealed,  ( the  poor  of  the  ilock  wiio  Maitcd  u])on  me, 
and  this  evidence  which  is  ojkii,  and  put  |  knew  tliat  it  was  the  Mord  of  the  Lord, 
them  in  an  eartlu>n  vessel,  that  they  may  |  "  And  I  said  unto  then?,  if  ye  think 
contimie  many  days — for  thus  saith  tiie  I  rood  jj^ive  me  my  price,  and  if  not,  forbear. 
Lord  of  liosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  luuises,  |  Ho  tlicy  woijilicd  i'or  my  price  tfiiriv 
and  fields,  and  vineyards,  shall  he  posses-  pieces  of  silver.  And  the  Lord  said 
sed  ai^ain  in  this  land."  i  unto  me,  <'ast  it  unto  the  potter,  a  goodly 

I  forbear  making  any  remark  oji  this  ^  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them;  and 
abominable  imposition  of  .^iaithew.  The  |  I  took  the  thirty  jjieces  of  silver  and  east 
ihing  glaringly  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  j  them  to  ihe  potter  in  the  house  of  the 
])riests  and  commentators  tl:at  I  rather  ^  Lord. 

ouglit  to  censure,    for    having    j.reaehed  ■■       "  When  I  cut  asunder  mine  other  stalf, 
falsehiood    so    long,    and   kept  i>eo]»!e    in  ;  even    Jiaiid.^,   that    I    mii;ht    l)reak    tlie 
darkness  with  respect  to  those  imjiosiiions.  ^  brotheriiood  between  Judah  and  Israel."* 
I  am  not  contending  with  these  men  upon  j 
points  of  floetrine,  for  1  know  that  so])his-  ;  ^^^  ^ 

try  has  alwavs  a    citv  of    refuge,        I    am  \      *  ^h'\<U,\\.  n\  liis  Essay  on  tlip  Old  Trstiuni-iit, 

.p,,.ki„g  «r  fhete:  for  wIktov,;!;  Ilu.  tl,h,g  \  '^^^^ ^^^^^^^^  t^\i 

called  afact  is  a  falsehood,  the  laith  founded  <  first  nntinv  intlifbook  ot  Jcicniiali 


upon  it  is  delusion,  and  the  doctrine  raised     "".^^  '"•-  }}■  V"*  !;''^',"  ""f*  i«"*'vi'<l  without  roller 

^        .  ^  .,  ,  ,     ,,      ?  cncc,  m  tii;it  of  /echiiriiili— well,  l(t  itbc  so,  It  dofi 

Upon  it  not  true.        All,    reader,    put    tliy  <  not  nwikc  the  cnsi- a  whit  the  hettor  for  th'i   New 


dots 
ew 
trust  in    thv   Creator,    and    thou    wilt     be  ri'est;iiii<iit  ;   Imt  it  nijikes  the  case  a  {n-eat  deal 
e       1     L-Ji\        i       i.     *  *  ,  ii      K,„l.     ,11    I  ^  worse  lor  the  (Jld.     Kt xaiijie   it   sliow**,  as    I    have 
safe:   but  it  thou  trustcst  to  the  hook  called  l  „,entioned  nspedin,-  so,,.-  passages  in  a  hook  \Z 

the  Scriptures    thou  tnistest  to  the  rotten      eribedto  Isaiah,  that  the  wirksot  diflVrtnt  authors 

staff  of  fable  and  faWiood,     J>ut  I  return  '  ^•"^'^  ''•'"'  ^« '"'Y*' '""' ''  "f;-""''''!  to^etia-r,  they 

'■.  cannut  now  l)e  discriminated,   exeejil  wlarj  they 
to  my  suliject.  ,  archistorieal,  clironoln<:i(.il,  or  ')i()-:rai)Iiiral,   jis  is 

There  is  amone  the  whims  and  reveries  <  <•'«  intei-jmiation  m  isaiah.    it  is  ihc  name  of  Cy- 

rr#     1       •   1  ,•  I      I'll  •  •  i  rus  inserted  wliert;  It  eou'd  not  lie  in.-erlcd,  iis  he 

A'chariah.mentioiimadeot  thirty  pieces  I  ^,,,  „„f  ;„  exisienre  till  one  humlr.d  and  lii.y 

of  silver    given    to    a    ])Otter,      Thev    can  ;  years  after  tlie  time  of  Isaiah,  tliat  dtttcts   the  in'- 

hardlv  be  so  .stuiiid  as  to  mistake  a  potter    i'^';Hi'\'<'"  »'"1  t»>c  blunder  with  it  . 

„         '.  ,  ,  1  -i.     1  111  '       vMiiston  was  a  man    ot  jjn  at   litcrarv    learnin'' 

foralield;   audit  tiiey   liao,  the   passage  J  and,  wliat  is  of  nuuh  hi'iher  dcpec,  ol  "deep  seien- 

in  Zeehariah  has  no  nioie  to  do  with  Jc-  i  ^''"■,  ''"'"''"fr.    He  was  one  of  the  be.t  and  most 

,     ,  I  ii      1-   1  1  i     '  J  ?  eeleliratfd  inatliciiiaticiaus  ot  Ins  tune,   tor  whicli 

SUS,  Judas,  and  the  held  to  tniry  strangers  Ju-wasmade  Professor  of  Mafheioalies  of  thcUni- 
in,  tlian  that  already  quoted.  I  will  re-  '  vei-siiy  of  Caiiibriilf.'e.  He  wmti-  so  murh  in  tlie 
,Mfo  Tiw.  r.occKTo  defenee  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  what  he  cal.'s 

I  ItC  tnc  passage.  ^  ^  .      ,    ,     l)ro.,heeies  ot  Jesus  Christ,  that  at  last  he  be-an  to 

Zeehariah,  chap.  xi.  ver.  i.  "And  I  'suspect  the  truth  of  the  Scrijiturcs,  and  wrote 
will  fVed  the  flock  of  slaui;hter,  even  vou,  [  apinst  tluni;  tor  it  is  only  these  wlio  examine 
,-.  ...      ^      ,  ,    ,    ,      ,  ,    '  (  them  that  see  tlie  Miiposition.     I  In  se   who   behave 

U  poor  ot    the  flock;    aiul  1  to(^k   unto  me  ■.  th,  „,  most  are  tho>e  who  know  least  about  them, 
two  Staves;   the  one  I  called  Jieauttf  and  \      "VVhision,  alter  writin;;  so  mudi  in  defence  of  the 

Ilu.  othc- 1  ciied  Ba,ui.,  n„a  I  u\  the  |  !,2S';'.:;,,:''u  ti'TL'S";.:?,  r™.t;";; 

f'ock.      1  liree  sheplierds  also,    1  cut  oft    in  ',  Swilt,  in  bis  ludicrous  epitrram  on  hitton  andWhis- 

one  month;  and  my   soul   loathed   thein,  P""' SfV'' ''*'''''/' ^"i;i'' ''"''' V"'''^!"''-'^"^^^^ 

,  ^,    .  ,      ,      "^   , ,  ,  ri<i         /  t"  'all  the  one  "  fio*  d    Master    Intlon,"   and  the 

and  their  soul  also  abhorred  me.  I  lien  other  "^VIcked  AViii  \Vhisfen."  Hi.t  us  Swnt  w,:s 
said  I,  I  will  not  feed  you;  that  whieli  ^ '»  f-'"'*"  assocaw  with  the  Ircnhnkcrs  of  those 
A\,M-,   1„+  ;+  .i:  J  iU   J.     1  ■  1     :     *■    I,    >  days,  such  as  iioliiiLrbroke,  Pone,  and  others,  who 

dieth,Iet  Itdie:  and  that  which  is  to  be  \  ,,,J„,„  l,,|,,ve  the  books  called  .he  ScripM.rrs;  there 
cut  oft,  let  it  be  cut  off;  and  let  the  rest  J  is  no  certainty  wlietlier  he  wittily  called  liim  irukr-l 
eat  every  one  the  Hesh  of  another.     And     l?""  Jt^^'eiuimir'the  btrintures,  or  jor  writiu):  ■.^pm,^ 

T         1  i    "•  r.  1        ,   ..  s  them,     llie  known  thaiaeter  ol  Snilt  decides  lur 

1  look  my  staff,  even  Jjeautif,   and  cut  it  I  the  former. 
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There  is  no  making  eitlieir  head  or  tail 
of  this  incoherent  gibberish.       His  two 
staves,  one  called   Beauty  and   the  other 
hands,  is  so  much  like  a  iairy  tale,  that 
I    doubt   if  it    had    any    higher    origin. 
There  is,  however,  no  part  that  has  the 
least  relation  to   the  case  stated   in  Mat- 
thew: on  the  contrary,   if  is  the  reverse  of 
it.     Here  the    thirty  |><Vt'<?s  of  silver — 
wjiatever  it  was  for — is   called  a   noodty 
Jh-ice,  (it  was  as  much  as  the  tiling  was 
worth)  and  according,' to   the    language  of 
the  day,  was  ajiproved  of  liy  the  Lord,  and 
the    money  given  to  the   potter  in   the 
Jiouse  of  tlie  Lord.     In  the  case  of  Jesus 
and  Judas,  as    stated    in    Matthew,   the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver   were  the    price  of 
blood;  the  transaction  was  condemned  by 
the  Lord,  and  the  money,  when  refimdeci,. 
Avas  refused  admittar.ce  into  the  trcasiiry. 
Everything  in  the  two  cases  is  the  reverse 
of  each  other. 

IJesides  this,  a  very  different  and  direct 
contrary  aceouiu  to  that   of  Matthew,    is 
given  of  the  atiiiir  of  Judas,   in  the  book 
called  tha  Acts  of  the  Ajiostles;  accord- 
ing to  that  book  "the  ease  is,  that   so  far 
from  Judas  repenting  and  returning  the 
money,  and  the  hi^h   jiriest  buying  a  field 
with  it  to  bury  strangers  in,  Judas  ke])t  the 
money  and  boughtatield  with  it  forhimself; 
and  instead  of  hanging  himself,  as  Mat- 
thew says,  that  he  fell  headlong  aii<l  burst 
asunder — some   commentators  endeavour 
to  get  over  one  part  of  the  contradiction 
by     ridiculously     sujiposinj;,    that    Judas 
hanged  himself  first  and  the  rope  broke! 
Acts,    chap.    i.    ver.   l(j.      "Men  and 
bretliren,  this  scripture  must  needs  have 
been  fulfilled  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
mouth  of  David   spake  befon*  concirninir 
Judas,  which  was  a  guide  to  them  that 
took   Jesus.         (Davi«l   says  not  a   word 
alKiut   Judas)    ver.    I7,    for    he    (Judas) 
was  numbered  among   us   and  obtained 
part  of  our  ministry." 

Ver.  18.  "Is'^ow  this  man  ])urchased  a 
field  with  the  reward  of  ini(juity,  and  fall- 
ing headlong  lie  burst  asunder  in  the 
midst,  and  his  bowels  gushed  out.''  Is  it 
not  a  species  of  blasphemy  to   call  the 


•  New  Testament  revealed  reliffimi,  when 
we  see  in  it  such  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities. 

I  jiass  on  to  the  twelftli  passage  call  'd  a 
prophecy  of  Jesus  Clirist. 
Jiatthew,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  ,3o.     "An<l 

they  crucified  him  and  parted  his  garments, 
casting   lots;    that   it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,    Thet/ 
parted  nn/  aarmeuts  amony  them,  and 
upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots." 
This  expression  is  in  the  22d  IValm,  ver, 
•wiii.     The  writer  of  that  Psalm,  ('wlio- 
ever  he  was,  fur  the  Psalms  are  a  collec- 
tion and  not  the  work  of  one  man)  is  speak- 
ing of  himself  and  of  liis  own  case,  and  not 
of  that  of  another.     He  begins  this  Psalm 
with  the  wortls  which  the  New  Testament 
writers  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.      "  JJu 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me'' — words  which  might  be  uttered  by  a 
complaining  man  without  any  great   im- 
propriety,  but  very   im proper K^ from  the 
mouth  of  a  reputed  God, 

The  picture  which  the  writer  draws  of 
his  own  situation  in  this  P.stlrn,  is  gloomy 
enough.       He  is   not   prophesving,    bu"t 
complaininj  of  his  own  hard  case.     He 
rej.resents  hiinseif  as  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies and  beset   by  persecutions  of' everv 
kind;  and  by  wtiy  of  shewing  the  inveteracy 
of  his  irersecutors,  he  says  at  the  1 8th  verse, 
"  They  parted  my  garments  among  them, 
and  cast  lots  u))on  my  vesture."     The  ex- 
pression is  in  the  present  tense;  and  is  the 
same   as   to  say,   tliey  pursue  me  even  to 
the  clothes  ujkiu  my   back,   and  dispute 
how  they  shall  divide  them;  besides,  the 
word  vesture  does  not  always  mean  cloth- 
ing of  any  kind,  but  property,  or  rather 
the   admitting  a.  nian   to,   or  investinq 
him  with  jnojicrty:  and  as  it  is  used  in 
this  Psalm  distinct  from  the  word  garment, 
it  appears  to  he  used  in  this  sense.     V>\\t 
Jesus  had  no  property;  for  they  make  him 
say  of  himself,   "  The  foxo  have  holes  an  i 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  man   hath   no  where   to  l;;y  his 
head."  ^ 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  if  we  permit  our- 
selves to  suppose  the  Almighty  would  con- 
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descend  to  tell,  by  what  is  called  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  what  would  come  to  pass  in 
some  future  a^e  of  tht^  world,  it  is  an  in- 
jury to  our  own  faculties,  and  to  our  ideas 
of  his  greatness,  to  imagine  it  would  be 
about  an  old  eoat,  or  an  old  pair  of 
breeches,  or  about  any  thing  which  the 
common  accidents  of  life,  or  the  quarrels 
that  attend  it,  exhibit  every  day. 

That  wliieh  is  Hithin  the  power  of  man  ; 
to  do,  or  in  his  will  not  to  do,  is  not  a 
subject  for  propher-y,   even  if  there  were 
such  a  thing,  because  it  cannot  carry  with 
it  any  evidence  of  divine  power,  or  divine 
interposition.     T!ie  ways  of  God  are  not  | 
the  ways  of  raeji,     Tliat  which  an  Al- 
niiglitv  Power  pi'iforms,  or  wills,    is   not  \ 
witiiin  the  circle  of  human  power  to  do,  or  | 
to  controul.     But  any  executioner  and  hi? 
assistants  might  quarrel  about  dividing  thu 
garments  of  a  sufferer,  or  divide  them 
without  quarrelling,  and    by  that  means 
fultil  the  thing  called  a  prophecy,  or  set  it 
aside. 

In  the  passages  before  examined,  I  have 


exposed  the  falsehood  of  them.  In  this  I 
exhibit  its  degrading  meanness  as  an  in- 
sult to  the  Creator  and  an  injury  to  liu- 
man  reason. 

Here  end  the  passages  called  prophecies 
by  Matthew. 

Matthew  concludes  his  book  by  savinsj, 
that  when  Christ  expired  on  the  cross,  tlie 
rocks  rent,   the  graves  opened,  and  the 
bodies  of  many  of  Uu;  saints   arose;    aii<l 
Mark  says,    there  was  darkness  over  the 
land  from  the  sixth  hour  until  the  ninth. 
They  produce  no  p!-oi)hecy  for  this;  but 
:  had  these  things  been  facts,   they  would 
have  been  a  proper  subje(;t  for  i»rojihecy, 
because   none   but   an   Almighty   Power 
could  have  insj)ired  a    fore-knowledire  of 
them,     and    afterwards    fultilied    them. 
Since  then,    there    is   no  such  jirophecv, 
but  a  pretended  prophecy  of  an   old  coa't, 
the  proper  deduction  is,  there  were  no  such 
things,  and  that  the  book  of  Matthew  is 
fable  and  falsehood. 

I  pass  on  to  the  book  called  the  Gospid 
according  to  St.  Mark. 


THK  BOOK  OF  MARK. 


There  are  but  few  passages  in  :\[ark 
called  prophecies,  and  but  few  in  Luke 
and  John.  Such  as  there  are  I  shall  ex- 
amine, and  also  such  other  passages  as  in- 
terfere with  those  cited  by  Matthew. 

Mark  begins  his  book  by  a  passao-e 
which  he  puts  in  the  shaju'  of  a  pro])hecy. 

Mark,  chap.  i.  vcr.  1. — "The  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,   the  son  of 
God — As  it  is  written  in   the  prophets. 
Behold  I  send  my  messemjer  before 
thii  face,  which  shall  prepare  the  wai/ 
before  thee;''     (Malachi,  chap.  iii.  v.  h)  \ 
The  passage  in  the  original  is  in  the  first  \ 
person.     Mark  makes  this  passage  to  be  a  : 
prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist,  said  by  the 
Church  to  be  a  forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  if  we  attend  to  the  ver.ses  that  follow 
this  expression,   as  it  stands  in  Malachi, 
aud  to  the  first  and  fifth  verses  of  the  next  j 


I  cliaptcr,  we  shall  see  that  this  application 
\  of  it  is  erroneous  and  false. 
I      Malachi  having  said  at  the  first  verse, 
I  "  Behold  I  will  send  mv  messenger,  and 

he  shall  prei)are  the  way  Ix-fbre  me,"  says 
I  at  the  second  verse,  "  But  who  may 
I  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ;  and 
:  who  shall  stand  when  he  oppearefh? 

for  he  is  like  a  refiners  Are,  and  like 
fuller's  soap.'' 

This  description  can  have  no  reference 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently  none  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  is 
a  scene  of  fear  and  terror  that  is  here 
described,  and  the  birth  of  Christ  is  always 
spoken  of  as  a  time  of  joy  and  glad 
titlings. 

I^Ialachi,  continuing  to  speak  on  the 
same  subject,  explains  in  the  next  chapter 
what  the  scene  is  of  which  he  sjwaks  in 


the  verses  above  quoted,  and  who  the  per- 
son is  whom  he  calls  the  messenger. 

"  Behold,"  says  he,  chap,  iv.  ver.  1, 
"  the  day  comet h  that  shall  burn  like  an 
oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that 
do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble;  and  the  day 
Cometh  that  shall  burn  them  uj),  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them 
neither  root  nor  branch." 

Ver.  5.  "  Behold  I  will  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord." 

By  what  right,  or  by  what  imposition 
or  ignorance,  Mark  has  made  Elijah  into 
John  the  Baptist,  and  Malachi's  descrip- 
tion of  the  day  of  judgment  into  the  birth- 
day of  Christ,  I  leave  to  the  Bishop  to 
settle. 

Mark,  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of 
his  first  chapter,  confounds  two  passages 
together,  taken  from  different  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  second  verse, 
"  Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before 
thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  thee,"'  is  taken  as  I  have  before 
said,  from  Malachi.  The  third  verse, 
which  says,  "  The  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  wan 
of  the  Lord,  make  his  path  straight,^' 
is  not  in  Malachi,  but  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xl. 
ver.  3.  Wiiislon  .says,  that  both  these 
verses  were  originally  in  Isaiah.  If  so,  it 
is  another  instance  of  the  disordered  state 
of  the  Bible,  and  corroborates  what  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion of  Cyru>  being  in  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
to  which  it  cannot  chronologically  belong. 

The  words  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xl.  ver.  3, 
"The  voice  of  him  that  cryeth  in  the 
wilderness,  ]»i-epare  ye  the  ^\■t^\  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  path  straight,"  are  in  the  pre- 
sent tense, and  conse([uentlynot  predictive. 
It  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  figures  which 
the  Old  Testament  authors  fre(iuently 
used.  That  it  is  merely  rhetorical  and 
metaphorical,  may  be  seen  at  the  6th 
verse — "And 'the  voice  said,  cry;  and  he 
said,  what  shall  I  cry?  All  flesh  is 
grass."  This  is  evide'ntly  nothing  but  a 
figure;  for  flesh  is  not  grass  otlierwise 
than  as  a  figure  or  metaphoi-,  where  one 


thing  is  put  for  anotlicr.  Besides  wliich, 
the  whole  pasage  is  too  general  and  decla- 
matory to  be  a])i)lied  exclusively  to  any 
particular  person  or  pm-pose. 

I  pass  on  to  the  eleventh  chapter. 

In  this  chapter  Mark  speaks  of  Christ 
riding  into  Jerusalem  upon  a  colt,  but  he 
does  not  make  it  the  accomplishment  of  a 
prophecy.  Instead  of  which,  he  goes  on 
the  other  tack,  and  in  order  to  add  new 
honours  to  the  ass,  he  makes  it  to  be  a 
miracle;  for  he  says,  ver.  2,  it  was  "  a 
colt  whereon  never  man  sat,''  signifying 
thereby,  that  as  the  ass  had  not  been 
broken,  he  consequently  was  inspired  into 
good  manners,  for  we  do  not  hear  that 
he  jiickcd  Jesus  Christ  off.  There  is  not 
a  word  about  his  kicking  in  all  the  four 
Evangelists. 

I  i)ass  on  from  these  feats  o^ horseman- 
ship, performed  upon  a  jack-ass,  to  the 
loth  chapter. 

At  the  24th  verse  of  this  chapter,  Mark 
speaks  of  parting  Christ's  garments 
and  casting  lots  npon  them,  but  he  ap- 
plies no  prophecy  to  it  as  Matthew  does. 
He  rather  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  then  in 
practice  with  executioners,  as  it  is  at  this 
day. 

At  the  28th  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
Mark  speaks  of  Christ  beiu;:  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves,  that,  says  he,  '■'the 
Scriptures  might  be  ful filed,  ivhich 
saith,  And  he  was  numbered  with 
transgressors."  The  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  the  thieves. 

This  expression  is  in  Isaiah,  chap  liii. 
ver.  12.  Grotius  applies  it  to  Jeremiah. 
But  the  case  has  hajipened  so  often  in  the 
world,  where  innocent  men  have  been 
numbered  with  transgressors,  and  is  still 
continuidly  happening,  that  it  is  absurdity 
to  call  it  a  ])rophecy  of  any  particular 
person.  All  those  whom  the  Church  calls 
martvrs  were  numbered  witli  transtrres^sors. 
All  the  honest  patriots  who  fell  upon  the 
scaffold  in  France,  in  the  time  of  Robes- 
pierre, were  numbered  with  transgressors; 
and  if  himself  had  not  fallen,  the  same  case, 
according  to  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, had  befallen  me:  yet  I  supjwse 
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the  liishop  will  not  allow  that  Isaiah  was 

jirophesyiiig  of  Tlioiiias  Paino. 

These  are   all  the  passaffos    in   Mark 

which  have  any  reforcnce  to'in'ophocics. 

Mark   concliKh's    his    hook  In-  makiiiir 
Jesus  to  say  to  his  (list!ii)les,  ciiai»,  xvi.  wr. 

1  •%  Go  ye  into  all  the  work!  anil  preach  the 
(Jos;,cI  to  every  creature;  he  that  hdievcth 
:iU(i  is  bapti/ed  shall  he  saved,  hut  he  that 
Itelieveth  not  shall  he  damned  (fine  Popish 
^tuff  this),  and  these  siiins  shall  loHow 
them  tliat  believe— in  my  name  they  shall 
cast  out  devils;  they  sh.ill  sju'ak  with  new 
tongues;  they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and 


:  if  they  drink  any  deadly  tiling  it  shall  not 
I  hurt  tiiem;  tiiey  shall  lay  lianus  on  the 
sick  and  they  .shall  recover. 

Now,  the  liishop,  in  order  to  to  know 
if  he  has  all  this  saving  and  wonder-work- 
in;,'  faith,  should  try  those  thinjs  up«»n 
iuniself.  lie  should  take  a  yood  dose  of 
arsenic,  and  if  he  please,  I  will  send  him 
a  rattlesnake  from  America  I  As  for  mv- 
si'lf,  as  1  believe  in  God,  and  not  in  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  in  the  hooks  called  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  exiK'riment  docs  not  concern  me. 

I  pass  on  to  the  book  of  Luke. 


THE  BOOK   OF   LUKE. 


There  are  no  passa;^e.s  in  Luke  called 
prophecies  excepting  those  m  hich  relate  to 
the  passages  I  have  already  examined. 

Luke  speaks  of  Mary  being  espoused  to 
Joseph,  hut  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
])assages  in  Isaiah,  as  Matthew  does,  lie 
speaks  also  of  Jesus  riding  into  Jerusalem 
upon  a  eolt,  hut  he  says  nothing  about  a 
])ropliecy.  lie  s])eaks  of  John  the  Bai>tist, 
and  refers  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  of 
which  I  liave  already  spoken. 

At  the  l^Lh  chapter,  verse  01,  he 
says,  "  The  same  day  there  came  certain 
of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him  (Jesus) 
get  thee  out  and  depart  hence,  for  Herod 
will  kill  thet — and  he  said  unto  them,  go 
ye  and  tell  that  Fox,  behold  I  east  out 
devils  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row, and  the  third  day  T shall  be  i)er- 
I'octed." 

Matthew  makes  Ilerod  to  die  whilst 
Christ  was  a  child  in  Egypt,  and  makes 
Joseph  to  return  with  the  child  on  the 
news  of  Herod's  death,  who  had  sought  to 
kill  liira.  Luke  makes  Ilerod  to  be  living 
and  to  seek  the  life  of  Jesits  after  Jesu° 
was  thirty  years  of  age;  fur  he  says,  chap,  j 
iii.  V.  23,  "  And  Jesus  began  to  be  about  ' 
thirty  years  of  age,  being,  as  was  sui)posed, 
the  son  of  Joseph." 


The  obscurity   in  which   the  Iiistorical 
part  of  the  New    Testament  is  involved 
with   resj)ect  to   Ilerod,    may   afford  to 
priests  and  commentators  a  jdea,  which  to 
some  may  a])pear  jdausible,  hut  to  none 
satisfactory,  tjiat  the  Ilerod  of  which  Mat- 
thew speaks,  and  the  Ilerod  of  which  Luke 
speaks,  were  different  persons.     Matthew 
calls  Ilerod  a  king;  and  Luke,   chap.  iii. 
V.  1,  calls  Ilerod,  Tetrarch  (that  is,  Go- 
vernor of  Galilee.     But  there  could  be  no 
such  person  asaJcimf  Ilerod,  because  the 
Jews    and  their  country  were  then  under 
the   dominion  of  the   lloman  Emperors, 
who  governed  tliem  bv  Tetrarchs  or  Go- 


vernors 


Luke,  chap.  ii.  makes  Jesus  to  be  born 
when  Cyrenius  was  Governor  of  Syria,  to 
which  government  Judea  was  annexed; 
and  according  to  this,  Jesus  was  not  born 
in  the  time  of  Herod.  Luke  savs  noihing 
alwut  Herod  seeking  the  lifj  of  .lesiis 
when  he  was  born;  nor  of  his  destroying 
the  children  under  two  years  old;  nor  (7f 
Josej)h  fleeing  with  Jesus  into  Egypt;  nor 
of  his  returning  from  thence.  'Un  the 
contrary,  the  book  of  Luke  speaks  a«i  if 
the  person  it  calls  Christ  liad  never  Leon 
out  of  Judea,  and  that  Herod  sought  his 
life  after  he  commenced  preaching,  as  ii 
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before  stated.  1  have  already  shewn  that 
Luke,  in  the  hook  called  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  (which  commentators  ascribe  to 
Luke)  contradicts  the  account  in  Matthew, 
with  respect  to  Judas  and  the  thirty  jiieces 
of  silver.  Matthew  says,  that  Judas  re- 
turned tlie  money,  arid  that  the  high- 
priest  bought  with  it  a  field  to  bury 
strangers  in.  Luke  says,  that  Judas  kept 
the  money  and  bought  a  field  with  it  for 
liimself. 


As  it  is  impossible  the  wisdom  of  God 
could  err,  so  it  is  impossible  those  hooks 
could  have  been  written  by  divine  insjjira- 
tion.  Our  belief  in  God,  and  his  unerring 
wisdom,  forbids  us  to  believe  it.  As  for 
myself,  I  feel  religiously  happy  in  the 
total  disbelief  of  it. 

There  are  no  other  passages  called  pro- 
phecies in  Luke  than  those  I  have  spoken 
of.     I  pass  on  to  the  book  of  John. 


THE   BOOK  OF   JOHN. 

John,  like  Mark  and  Luke  is  not  much  |  Numbers,  chap,  xxvii.  vcr.  12.  "  And 
of  a  i)rophccy-monger.  He  s]»eaks  of  the  |  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  get  thee  up  in- 
ass,  and  the  casting  lots  for  Jesus's  clothes,  ;  to  this  mount  Abarim,  and  see  the  land 
and  some  other  trifles,  of  which  I  have  al-  \  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of 
ready  spoken.  |  Israel — and  when  thou  hast  seen  it,   thou 

John  n)akes  Jesus  to  say,  chap.  v.  ver.  ?  also  shall  he  gathered  unto  thy  people  as 
4G,  "For  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  >  Aaron  thy  brother  is  gathered,  ver.  15. 
Iiave  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me."  |  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord,  saying, 
The  book  of  the  Acts,  in  sjjcaking  of  Jesus,  \  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirit  of  all 
says,  chap.  iii.  ver.  22,  "  For  Piloses  truly  <  flesh,  set  a  man  over  the  congregation — 
said  unto  the  fiithers,  a  prophet  shall  the  \  Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which 
Lord  Gotl  raise  up  unto  you,  of  your  >  may  go  in  before  them,  and  which  may 
brethren,  like  unto  me,  him  shall  ye  hear  |  lead  tliem  out,  and  which  may  bring  them 
in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  I  in,  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be 
you."  ^  not  as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd — And 

This  passage  is  in  Deuteronomy,  chap.  \  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  take  thee  Jo- 
xviii.  ver.  15.  They  ajtply  it  as  a  pro-  I  shua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is 
phecy  of  Jesus.  What  imposition  I  The  |  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him 
person  spoken  of  in  Deuteronomy,  and  j  — and  set  him  before  Eleazar,  the  priest, 
also  in  Numbers  where  the  same  person  is  \  and  before  all  the  congregation,  and  give 
also  spoken  of,  is  Joshua,  the  minister  of  ^  him  a  charge  in  their  sight — and  thou 
Moses,  and  his  immediate  successor,  and  \  shalt  jait  some  of  thine  honour  upon  him, 
just  such  another  Rohespierrean  character  and  that  all  the  congregation  of  the  chil- 
as  JMoses  is  represented  to  have  been.  \  dren  of  Israel  may  be  obedient,  ver.  22, 
The  case,  as  related  in  those  books,  is  as  >  and  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded, 
follows: —  \  and  he  took  Joshua,  and   set    ]\\n\  before 

Moses  Avas  grown  old  and  near  to  his  |  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  con- 
end,  and  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  gi'egation  ;  and  he  laid  hands  upon  him, 
after  his  death,  (for  the  Israelites  had  no  |  and  gave  him  charge  as  the  Lord  com- 
settled  system,  of  government)  it  was  \  manded  by  the  hand  of  Closes." 
thought  best  to  nominate  a  successor  to  I  liave*^  nothing  to  do,  in  this  place, 
Moses  while  he  was  yet  living.  This  was  \  with  the  truth,  or  the  conjuration  here 
done,  as  we   are   told,    in  the  following  '  ])raetised,   of  raising  up  a  successor   to 


manner: 
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\  Closes   like  unto   himself.     The  passage 
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sufficicntiv  proves  it  is  Joshua,  and  that  it 
is  ail  iinpcsition  in  John  to  mjike  the  case 
into  a  proj)hecy  of  Jesus.  But  the  pro- 
phccy-nionLjors  were  so  inspired  with 
lal^fliood,  tluit  they  never  speak  truth.* 


•  Newton,  Bisiiop  of  Bristol,  in  England,  pub- 
lislied  a  work  in  llirce  volumes,  entitled  "  Disser- 
tations on  the  I'roi)liecies."  The  work  is  tediously 
written  and  tiresome  to  read.  He  strains  hard  to 
make  every  passa|;e  into  a  propliecy  that  suits  his 
purpose,  Auions;  others,  he  makes  this  expression 
of  Mo^es,  "the Ijord  shall  raise  thee  up  a  prophet 
like  unto  me,"  into  a  propheev  of  Christ,  who  was 
not  born,  according  to  tlie  bilile  chronologies,  till 
tit'teen  hundred  and  fitly  two  ycai's  alter  the  time 
of  Moses,  wliL-reas  it  was  an  immediate  successor 
to  Moses,  who  was  then  near  his  end,  that  is 
spoken  of  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

This  bisliop,  the  betier  to  impose  this  passage 
on  the  world  as  a  prophecy  of  Chnst,  luis  eutirdy 
omitted  tlie  account  in  the  book  of  Nuinlxrs  which 
I  liave  given  at  length  word  for  word,  and  wliich 
shows,  beyond  the  ])ossibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
person  spoken  of  by  Moses,  is  Joshua,  and  no 
other  person. 

Kewton  is  but  a  superfinial  writer.  He  takes 
up  things  upon  hearsay,  and  inserts  them  with- 
out either  examination  or  reHecti<m,  and  the  more 
extraordinary  and  incredible  they  are,  the  better 
be  likes  them. 

In  speaking  of  tlie  walls  of  Babylon,  (volume 
tlic  first,  pa::c  HiV^}  he  makes  a  quotation  Iroiii  a 
traveller  of  the  name  of  Tavernur,  whom  he  calls, 
by  way  of  giving  credit  to  what  he  says,  a  celebrated 
traveller,  lha»,  those  walls  were  "made  of  burnt 
hr;ck,  ten  feet  square  MxtX  three  feet  thick."  If 
^'ewton  had  only  thought  of  calculating  the  weight 
Ot  such  a  brick,  he  would  have  seen  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  being  ured  or  even  made.  A  brick 
ten  feet  square  and  three  feet  thick,  contains  301) 
cubic  feet,  and  allowing  a  cubic  foot  of  brick  to  be 
only  one  hundred  pounds,  each  of  the  bishop's 
bricks  would  weigh  thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
it  would  take  about  thirty  cart-loads  of  clay  (one 
borse  carts)  to  make  one  brick. 

But  bis  account  of  tlic  stones  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  teuiple  (volume  2nd,  pa"e  '2.\\) 
far  exceeds  his  bricks  of  ten  feet  square^in  the 
walls  of  Babylon :  these  are  but  brickbats  com- 
pared with  them. 

The  stones,  says  he.  employed  in  tlie  foundation, 
were  in  nuignitudc  forty  cubits,  that  is,  almve  sixty 
feet;  a  cubit,  says  he,  being  somewhat  more  thafi 
one  foot  and  a  lialf,  (a  cubit  is  one  foot  nine  inches) 
and  the  superstructure,  says  the  bishop,  Wius  wor- 
thy of  such  foundations.  Tlicre  were  some  stones, 
says  he,  of  the  whitest  marble,  fortv-five  cubits 
long,  live  cubits  high,  and  six  cubits  broad.  These 
are  the  dimensions  this  bishop  has  given,  which  in 
nieiusure  of  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  is  78  feel  nine 
inches  long,  10  teet  6  inches  broad,  and  8  feet  3 
inches  thick,  and  contains  7,234  cubic  feet.  1  now 
go  10  demonstrate  the  imposition  of  this  bishop. 

A  ctil)ic  loot  of  water  weighs  sixty-two  pounds 
and  a  half.  The  specihc  gravity  of  marble  to  water 
14  as  2  1-2  IS  to  one.  The  weight  therefore  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  marble  is  150  pounds,    wJiieh,  mul- 


I  pass  on  to  the  hist  pass.'i<^e  in  tliese 
fiihles  of  the  Eviui^eHsts,  called  a  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus  Christ. 

John  liaving  spoken  of  Jesus  expiring 
on  tile  cross  between  two  tliieves,  .says, 
chap.  xix.  ver.  32,  "  Then  came  tlie  sol- 
diers and  l)iake  the  le<,',s  of  the  lirst  (mean- 
ing tlie  thieves)  and  of  tlie  other  which 
was  crucified  with  him.  IJut  when  they 
came  to  Jesus  and  saw  that  he  was  dead 
already,  they  brake  not  his  leg.s— ver.  30, 
for  these  things  were  done  tliat  the  Scrij)- 
ture  should  be  fidlilled,  '  A  bone  of  hun 
i^/iafl  not  be  broken.^  " 

The  passage  here  referred  to  is  E.xodus, 
aiid  has  no  more  to  do  with  Jesus  than 
with  the  a.ss  lie  rode  upon  to  Jerusalem  ; 
—nor  yet  so  much,  if  a  roasted  jack-as.s, 
like  a  roasted  he-goat,  might  be  eaten  at 
a  Jewi-sli  passover.  It  might  be  some 
con.solation  to  an  ass  to  knew,  that  though 
his  bones  might  be  picked,  they  would  not 
be  broken.     I  go  to  state  the  case 

The  book  of  E.xodus,  in  instituting  the 
Jewish  passover,  in  which  they  were  to 
eat  a  he-lamb  or  a  he-goat,  says,   chap. 


tiplicd  by  7,234,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  one 

of  those  stones  makes  the  weight  of  it  to  be 
1,128,501  i)ounds,  which  is  o(W  tons.  Allowing 
tlien  a  liorse  to  draw  about  lialf  a  ton,  it  will  re- 
quin!  a  thousand  liorscs  to  dniw  one  such  a  st  ne 
ou  the  ground ;  how  then  were  they  to  be  lifted 
into  the  building  by  human  liands  ? 

The  bishop  may  talk  of  faith  removing  moun- 
tains, but  all  tlic  faith  of  all  tiic  bisliojis  fhat  ever 
lived  could  not  remove  one  of  these  stones,  and 
their  l)o(Jily  strength  given  in. 

This  bishop  also  tells  of  great  guns  used  by  the 
Turks  at  the  taking   of   Constantinople,    one  of 
which,  lie  says,  wa.-»  drawn    l)y   seventy   voke  wf 
o.\en,  and  by  two   thousand    lucu.       \  oluiijc   3id 
pag.-  117. 

The  weiglit  of  a  cannon  that  carries  a  ball  of 
48  pounds,  which  is  the  largest  cannon  that  are 
cast,  weighs  8,000  pounds,  about  three  tons  and  a 
half,  and  may  be  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen. 
Anyboilv  may  now  calculate  wliat  the  weight  of 
the  bishop's  great  gun  must  be,  that  required 
seventy  yoke  of  o.xeu  to  draw  it !  This  bishop 
beats  (jlulUver. 

\\  hen  men  give  up  the  use  of  the  divine  gift  of 
reason  in  writing  on  any  subject,  be  it  religious  or 
anything  else,  there  iire  no  bounds  to  their  cvtra- 
vagancc,  no  limits  to  tlieir  alisiiidities. 

The  three  volumes  which  this  bishop  has  written 
on  what  he  calls  the  prophecies,  contain  above 
1,200  pages,  and  he  says  in  vol.  3,  page  117,  "  1 
have  studied  hrevity."  This  is  us  marvellous  as 
the  bishops  great  gun. 
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xii.  ver.  5.  "Your  lamb  sliall  be  without 
blemisli,  a  male  of  the  first  year  ;  ye  shall 
take    it   Irom   the   sliecp    or    from    the 

The  book,  after  stating  some  ceremonies 
to  be  Used  in  killing  and  dressing;  it,  (for 
it  was  to  be  roasted,  not  boiled)  says  ver. 
43,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo.ses  and 
Aaron,  this  is  the  ordinance  of  the  pas.s- 
over:  there  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof; 
but  e\ery  man's  servant  tJiat  is  bought 
for  money,  when  thou  hast  circumcised 
him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof.  A  foreigner 
sliall  not  eat  thereof.  In  one  house  shall 
it  be  eaten  :  tiiou  shalt  not  carry  forth 
aught  of  the  fiesh  thereof  abroad  out  of 
the  house;  neither  shalt  thou  break  a  bone 
thereof." 

We  here  see  that  the  case  as  it  stands 


,  in  Exodus  is  a  cercTiiony  and  not  a  pro- 
I  jihecy,    and    totally     uncoimected     with 
JesUs's  bones,  or  any  ])art  of  him. 

John  having  thus  filled  up  the  measure 
of  apostolic  table,  concludes  his  book  with 
.something  that  beats  all  fable  ;  for  he 
says  at  the  last  a  er.-c,  "  And  there  are 
also  many  other  thiiiys  which  Jesus  did, 
the  whieh  if  they  .should  be  written  every 
one,  J  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written." 

This  is  what  in  vulgar  life  is  called  a 
tliuinper;  that  is,  not  only  a  lie,  but  a 
lie  beyond  the  line  of  possibility:  besides 
whieh,  it  is  an  absurdity,  tor  if  they  bhould 
be  written  in  the  world,  the  world  would 
contain  them. — Here  ends  the  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  called  prophecies. 


I  have  now,  reader,  gone  through  and 
e::aniined  ail  the  pa.->ages  which  the  tour 
books  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
quote  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  call 
pn>[)Iiecies  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  1  fir.,t 
^et  down  to  this  e.\aniination,  1  expected 
to  find  a  cau.-,e  lor  some  cen.^ure,  but  little 
did  1  expect  to  find  them  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  truth,  and  of  all  pretensions  to 
it,  as  I  have  shewn  them  to  be. 

The  practice  which  the  writers  of  those 
books  eiujiloy  is  not  more  false  than  it  is 
absurd.  They  state  .some  tritiiug  ca.se  of 
tlie  jx^rsoii  they  call  Jesus  t'hn.>t,  and 
then  cut  out  a  seiuence  from  some  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  and  call  it  a 
prophecy  of  that  case.  But  when  the 
words  thus  cut  out  are  restored  to  the 
place  they  are  taken  from,  and  read  with 
the  worils  beloie  and  after  them,  they  gi\e 
the  lie  to  the  New  Testament.  A  'short 
instance  or  two  of  this  will  sulHce  lor  the 
whole. 

They  make  Joseph  to  dream  of  an 
angel,  who  informs  him  that  Herod  is 
dead,  and  tells  Imn  to  come  with  the  child 
out  of  Egypt.  They  then  cut  out  a  sen- 
tence from  the  book  of  Hosea,  »'  Out  of 
Egypt  ha\e  1  called  my  Son,"  and  apply 
it  as  a  luophecy  in  tliut  case. 


The  words,  "  And  called  my  Son  out  of 
Egypt,"  are  in  tlie  IJible  ; — but  what  of 
that  {  They  aie  only  jiait  of  a  jiassage, 
and  not  a  wjiole  pas.r^age,  and  stami  imme- 
diately connected  with  other  words,  which 
show  they  refer  to  the  children  of  Israel 
coming  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  I'ha- 
roah,  and  to  the  idolatry  they  committed 
afterwards. 

Again  they  tell  us,  that  when  the 
soldiers  came  to  break  the  legs  of  the 
crucified  per.sons,  they  tbimd  Jesus  was 
aheady  dead,  and  therefore  did  not  break 
his.  They  then,  wiiii  some  alteration  of 
the  original,  cut  out  a  sentence  from 
E.vodiis,  "  A  bone  of  him  ^hall  not  be 
broken,"  and  apply  it  as  a  prophecy  of 
that  case. 

The  words,  "  Xeither  shall  ye  break  a 
bone  ihereoi;"  (Ibr  they  lia\c  altered  the 
text)  are  in  the  bible — but  what  of  that  ? 
They  are,  as  in  the  former  ca.se,  only  part 
of  a  pas.sage,  and  not  a  w  hole  passage, 
and  mIicu  read  witji  the  words  tiiey  are 
immediately  joined  to,  shew  it  is  the  U»nes 
of  a  he-lamb  or  a  he-goat  of  which  the 
pas.sage  speaks. 

Tiiese  repeated  forgeries  and  falsifica- 
tions create  a  well-founded  susjiicioii,  that 
all  the  cases   spoken  of  concerning   tho 
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person  called  Jesus  Christ  are  made 
cai<es,  on  |)ur|>ose  to  lii;j^  in,  and  tliat 
very  clumsily,  some  broken  sentences  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  aj)i)ly  tliem  as 
prophecies  of  those  cases;  and  that  so  far 
trom  his  being  the  Son  of  (lod,  he  did  not 
exist  even  as  a  man — that  he  is  nierel}"  an 
imajfinary  or  allegorical  character,  as 
Apollo,  Hercules,  Jui)iter,  and  all  the 
deities  of  anti'juity  were.  There  is  no  his- 
tory written  at  the  saine  time  Jesus  Christ 
i.s  said  to  have  lived  that  speaks  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  }»erson,  even  as  a  man. 

Did  we  tind  in  any  other  botk,  jire- 
tending  to  give  a  system  of  religion,  tlie 
falsehoods,  falsitications,  contradictions, 
and  absurdities,  which  are  to  be  met  witii 
in  almost  every  page  of  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testament,  all  the  priests  of  the  ])resent 
day,  who  su])])oscd  themselves  caj^ablc, 
would  triumphantly  shew  their  skill  in 
criticism,  and  crv  it  down  as  a  most  glar- 
iiig  imposition.  JJut  since  the  books  in 
question  belong  to  their  own  trade  and 
profession,  they,  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
seek  to  stiHe  every  inipiiry  into  them,  and 
abuse  those  who  have  the  honesty  and  the 
courage  to  do  it. 

When  a  lxM)k,  as  is  the  case  with  tlie 
Old  and  New  Testament,  is  ushered  into 
the  world  under  the  title  of  k-ing  the 
WoKD  OF  Cod,  it  ought  to  be  examined 
vith  the  utmost  strictness,  in  order  to 
know  if  it  has  a  well-founded  claim  to 
that  title  or  not,  and  whether  we  are  or 
are  not  imposed  u\m\  :  for  as  no  poison 
is  so  dangerous  jis  that  which  poisons  the 
])hysic,  so  no  falsehood  is  so  fatal  as  that 
which  is  made  an  article  of  faith. 

This  examination  becomes  more  neces- 
sary, because  when  the  New  Testament 
was  written,  I  might  say  invented,  the 
art  of  printing  was  not  known,  and  there 
were  no  other  c()j)ies  of  the  Old  Te>ta- 
luent  than  written  copies.  A  written 
copy  of  that  book  would  cost  about  as 
much  as  six  hundred  common  ])rinted 
liiblos  now  cost.  Consequently,  the  book 
was  in  the  hands  but  of  a  very  few  per- 
sons, and  these  chietly  oi  the  Church. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  writers  of 


the  New  Testament  to  m.ake  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  as  they  ]>leased, 
and  call  them  proi)hecies.  with  very  little 
danger  of  being  detected,  besides  which, 
the  terrors  and  incpiisitorial  fury  of  the 
Church,  like  what  they  tell  us  of  the 
Haming  sword  that  turned  eveiv  wav, 
stood  sentry  over  the  New  Testament  ; 
and  time,  which  briny-s  everything  else  to 
light,  has  served  to  thicken  the  darkness 
that  guards  it  from  detection. 

Were  the  New  TestanuMit  now  to  ap- 
jwar  t()r  the  tirst  time,  every  jiriest  of  the 
present  day  would  examine  it  line  by  line, 
and  compare  the  detached  sentences  it 
calls  prophecies  with  the  whole  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  whence  they  are 
taken.  Why  then  tlo  they  not  make  the 
same  examination  at  this  time,  as  tliey 
woulil  make  had  the  New  Testament  never 
ap])cared  before?  If  it  be  proper  and 
right  to  make  it  in  one  case,  it  is  equally 
proper  and  right  to  do  it  in  the  other 
case.  Length  of  time  can  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  right  to  do  it  any  time. 
l>ut  instead  of  doing  this,  they  go  on  as 
their  predecessors  went  on  bi'fore  them, 
to  tell  thej)eople  there  are  prr»phecies  of 
Jesus  Christ,  when  the  truth  is  there  are 
none. 

They  tell  us  that  .Icsus  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say  so ;  a  great  lie  is  •  as 
easily  told  as  a  little  one.  JJut  if  lie  had 
done  so,  those  would  have  l>cen  the  only 
I  circumstances  respecting  him  that  would 
I  have  ditiered  from  the  common  lot  of 
man;  anil  conseciuently  the  oidy  case  that 
would  apply  exclusively  to  him  as  pro- 
jihccy,  would  be  some  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  foretold  such  things  of 
him.  lint  there  is  no  ])assage  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  speaks  of  a  i)erso!i  who, 
after  being  crucified,  ilead,  and  buried, 
shoulil  rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into 
heaven.  Our  ])ropheey -mongers  sujiply 
the  silence  the  Old  Testament  guards  upon 
such  things,  by  telling  us  of  passages  tliey 
call  jirophecics,  and  that  falsely  so,  alH)ut 
Jose])h's  dream,  old  clothes,  brokeu  bones, 
and  such  like  trifling  stuff. 
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In  writing  upon  this,  as  upon  every 
other  subject,  1  speak  a  language  full  and 
intelligible.  I  deal  not  in  hints  and  in- 
timations.  I  liave  several  reasons  for 
this  :  First,  that  I  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood. Secondly,  that  it  may  be  seen  lam 
in  earnest :  Ami,  Thirdly,  because  it  is  an 
affront  to  truth  to  treat  falsehood  with 
coiiqdaisance. 

1  will  close  this  treatise  with  a  subject 
I  have  already  touched  upon  in  the  First 
Part  of  the  Af/e  of  Reason. 

The  world  has  been  anuised  with  the 
term  revculed  rclhjion,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  ]iriests  ajijtly  this  term  to  the 
books  called  the  Old  and  N^ew  Testament. 
The  3Iahometans  ajijdy  the  same  term  to 
the  Koran.  There  is  no  man  that  be- 
lieves in  revealed  religion  stronger  than  I 
do  ;  but  it  is  not  the  reveries  of  the  Old 
and  New  Ti'stament,  nor  of  the  Koran, 
that  Idigniiy  with  that  sacred  title.   Tliat 

which  is  revelation  to  me,  exists  in  some- 
thing which  no  human  mind  can  invent, 
no  human  hand  can  counterfeit  or  alter. 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  Creation 
we  behold;  and  this  word  of  God  reveal- 
eth  to  man  all  that  is  necessary  for  man 
to  know  of  his  Creator. 

Do  we  want  to  contenqdate  his  powei  ? 
We  see  it  in  the  immensity  of  his  crea- 
tion. 

Do  we  want  to  contenqdate  his  wis- 
dom? We  see  it  in  the  unchangeable 
order  by  which  the  incomprehensible  whole 
is  governed. 

Do  we  want  to  contenqdate  his  munifi- 
cence? ^\'(•  see  it  in  the  abundance  with 
which  he  fills  the  earth. 

Do  we  want  to  contenq)late  his  mercy? 
Wc  see  it  in  his  not  withlioKling  that 
abundance  even  from  the  unthankilil. 

Do  we  want  to  contem))late  his  will,  so 
far  as  it  res])ects  num  ?  The  goodness  he 
shows  to  all,  is  a  lesson  for  our  conduct 
to  each  other. 

In  fine — Dui  we  watit  to  know  what 
God  is?  Search  not  the  book  called  the 
Scripture,  which  any  human  hand  might 
make,  or  any  impostor  invent,  but  the 
scripture  called  tlie  Creation. 


When,  in  the  First  Part  of  tlie  "  Age 
of  lleasoa,"  I  called  the  Creation  the  true 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  1  did  not  know 
that  any  other  person  had  express'jd  the 
same  idea.  Ikit  I  lately  met  with  the 
writings  of  Doctor  Conyers  ^liddleton, 
published  the  beginning  of  last  centniy, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  the  same 
manner,  with  respect  to  the  Creation,  as 
I  have  done  in  the  *'  Age  of  Ik^ason." 

He  was  ju'incipal  librarian  ef  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  in  England,  which 
furnished  him  with  extensive  opportuni- 
ties of  readin,',  and  necessarily  required 
he  should  be  well  acciuainted  with  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living  lan^ua'^es.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  strong  original  mind  ; 
had  the  courage  to  think  f()r  himself,  and 
the  honesty  to  speak  his  thoughts. 

He  nuide  a  journey  to  llome,  from 
wh(!nce  he  wrote  letters  to  show  that  the 
forms    and    eercnionies  of   the   Komish 

Christian  Church  were  taken  from  the 
degenerate  state  of  the  heathen  mytholo- 
gy, as  it  stood  in  the  latter  tunes  of  the 
(-rreeks  and  llomans.  He  attacked  with- 
out ceremony  the  miracles  which  the 
clun-ch  pretended  to  perform  ;  and  in  one 
of  his  treatises,  he  calls  the  Creation  a 
\  Revi'lation.  The  ]»riosts  of  ]-3ngland  of 
that  day,  in  order  to  defend  their  citadel 
by  first  defending  its  outworks,  attacked 
him  for  attacking  the  Roman  ceremonies; 
and  one  of  them  censures  him  for  calling 
the  creation  a  revelation — he  thus  rcqdies 
to  him: — 

*'  One  of  them,''  says  he,  "  apiiears  to 
be  scandali/.fd  by  the  title  of  Revelation, 
which  1  have  given  to  that  discovery 
which  God  made  of  himself,  in  the  vi>ible 
works  of  his  Creation.  Yet  it  is  no  other 
than  what  the  wise  in  all  ages  have  given 
to  it,  who  consider  it  as  tiie  most  authen- 
tic and  indisputable  revelation  which  God 
has  ever  given  of  himself,  from  the  Ik'- 
ginning  of  the  world  to  this  day.  It  was 
this  by  which  the  first  notice  of  him  was 
revcaied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
and  by  which  alone  it  has  been  kept  up 
ever  since  among  th(;  several  nations  of 
it.     From  this,  the  reason  of  man  was 
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enabled  to  trace  out  liis  nature  and  a(  tri- 
butes, and  by  u  oradujil  deduction  of  con- 
sequences, to  learn  his  own  nature  also, 
M'itli  all  tile  duties  belonging  to  it  wliieli 
relate  either  to  Uod  or  to  iiis  lellow-crea- 
tures.  This  constitution  of  things  was 
t>nlaiiied  by  God,  as  a  universal  law  or 
rule  of  conduct  to  man — the  source  of  all 
]iis  knowledge — the  test  of  all  truth,  by 
which  all  subsc'iuent  n.'velations,  Mliich 
are  supjwsed  to  have  been  given  by  God 
in  any  other  manner,  nuist  be  tried,  and 
cannot  be  received  as  divine  any  further 
than  as  they  are  found  to  tally  and  coin- 
cide with  this  original  standard. 

*'  It  was  this  divine  law   which   I    re- 
ferred to  in  the  |)a.ssa<je  ak)\c  recited, 
(meaning  the  {)assage  on  which  they   had 
attacked  him)  being  desirous  to  excite  the 
reader's  attention  to  it,  as  it  would  eiuible 
him  to  judge  more  freely  of  the  argmnent 
I  was  handling.      For  by  contemjilating 
this  law,  lie  would   discover   the    genuine 
way  which  God  him>clf  has  nuirked  out 
to  us  for  the   acijuisition  of  true   know- 
ledge; not  from  tlie  authority   or   reports 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  but  iVom   the  in- 
formation of  the   llicts  and  material    ob- 
jects which  in  his  providential  distribution 
of  worklly   things,   he  hath  presented  to 
the   pei-petual   observation  of  our  senses. 
For  as  it  was  from  these  that  his  existence 
and  nature,  the  most  important  articles  of 
all  knowledge,    were  tirst  discovered  to 
man,  so  that   grand    discovery  furnished 
new  light   towards   tracing  out  the  rest, 
and  made  all  the  inferior  subjects  of  hu- 
man knowledge  more  easily  discoverable 
to  us  by  the  same  method.  ' 

"  1  had  another  view  likew  isc  in  the 
same  i)assages,  and  applieable  to  the  same 
end,  of  giving  the  reader  a  more  enlarged 
notion  of  the  (piestion  in  disjtute,  who, 
by  turning  his  thoughts  to  rellect  on  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  as  they  are  mani- 
fested to  us  in  this  fabric  of  the  world, 
could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  thevare  all 
of  them  great,  noble,  and  suitable  to  the 
majesty  of  his  nature,  carrying  with  them 
the  proofs  of  their  origin,  and  showing 
themselves  to  be  the  production  of  an  alU 


wise  and  almighty  Iwing  ;    and  by  acens- 
toming  his  mind  to  tliese  sublime  retlee- 
tions,  he  will  be  jircpared  to   determine, 
whether  those  miiaeulous  interpositions  so 
confidently  ainrnkd  to  us  by  the  primitive 
fathers,  can  reasonably  be  thouubt  to  make 
a  part  in  the  grand  sebeme  of  the  divine 
administration,  or  whether  it  be  agreeable 
that  God,  who  created   all   things  by  his 
will,  and  can  give  what  turn  to  them  he 
pleases  by  tlie  same  will,    sliould,   for  the 
particular  purposes  of  his  government  and 
the  services  of  the  church,    dtscoid   to 
the  eu^palientof  visionsand  revelations^ 
granted  sometimes  to  boys  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  ehlers,  and  sunietimes  to  wo- 
men to  settle  the  fashion  and  length  of 
tlieir  veils,  and  sometimes   to    pastors  of 
the  church,  to  enjoin  them  to  ordain  one 
nnin  a  lecturer,  another  a  jtriest; — or  that 
he  sh«)uld  scatter  a  profu.>it)n   of  miracles 
around    the  stake   of  a  martyr,   yet   all 
of  them  vain  and  i n sign iti can t,  and  with- 
out any  sensible  effect^  either  of  i)reseiT- 
ing  the  life,  or  easing   the    suH'erings  of 
the  saint  ;  or  even  mortifving  his   j)erse- 
cutors,  who  were  always  left  to  enjoy  the 
full  triumph  of  their  cruelty,  and  thejtoor 
n;artyr   to  expire  in  a  miserable  death. 
U'hen  these  things,  I  say,  are  brought  to 
the  original  test,  and  compared  with  the 
gemiine    and   indisputable   works  of   the 
Creator,    bow   miniile,    how  trilling,  how- 
contemjitible  must  they  l)e  ? — and  how  in- 
credible nujst  it  be  thought,  that  for  the 
intrnction  of  his  church^  .(lod  should  em- 
ploy ministers  so  precarious,  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  inadeciuale,  as  the  ecstacies  of 
women  and  boys,  and  the  visions  of  inte- 
reste<l  priests,  which  were  derided   at   the 
very  time  by  men  of  sense  to  whom  they 
were  proposed. 

"  That  this  universal  law,"  continues 
^liddleton, — meaning  the  law  reveak  d  in 
the  works  of  the  ereaiion, — "  was  actually 
revealed  to  the  heathen  world  long  k'lbre 
the  gospel  was  known,  we  learn  from  all 
the  i)rincii)al  sages  of  anticpiity,  who  made 
it  the  capital  subject  of  theirstudies  and 


writings 


"  Cicero  (says  Middleton)  has  given  us 
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a  s.jort  abstract  of  it  in  a  fragment  still 
remaining  from  one  of  his  books  on  Go- 
vernment, which  (says  Middleton)  I  shall 
here  transcribe  in  his  own  words,  as  tliey 
will  illustrate  my  sense  also,  in  the  pas- 
sages that  appear  so  dark  and  dangerous 
to  my  antagonist. 

_  "  Tlie  true  law  (it  is  Cicero  wlio  speaks) 
is  rij^dit  reason  conformable  to  the  nature 
<>r  things,  constant,  eternal,  dilf'used 
through  all,  which  ealls  us  to  duty  by 
commanding—deters  us  from  sin  by  for- 
bidding ;  which  never  loses  its  influence 
with  the  good,  nor  ever  preserves  it  with 
the  wicked.  This  law  cannot  be  overruled 
hy  any  other,  nor  abrogated  in  whole  or 
111  part :  nor  can  we  be  absolved  from  it 
either  by  the  senate  or  by  the  people;  nor 
are  we  to  seek  any  other  comment  or  in- 
terpreter of  it  but  itself;  nor  can  tliere 
be  one  law  at  Home  and  another  at 
Athens— one  now  and  another  hereafter  ; 
but  the  same  eternal  immutable  law  com- 
prehends all  nations  at  all  times,  under 

one  common  master  and  governor  of  all 

GOD.  He  is  the  biveutor,  propounder, 
enactor  of  this  law;  and  whoever  will  not 
obey  It  must  liist  renounce  himself  and 
throw  off  the  nature  of  man;  by  doin<r 
which  he  will  .sKlfer  the  greatest  punish" 
ments,  though  he  sliould  escape  all  the 
other  torments  which  are  commonlv  be- 
lieved to  be  prepared  for  the  wicked." 

Here  ends  the  quotation  from  Cicero. 

"Our  doctors  (continues  Middleton) 
perhaps  will  look  on  this  as  rank  Dei^m  • 
but  let  them  call  it  what  thev  will,  [  shall 
ever  avow  and  defend  it  as  tlio  fundamen- 
ta  ,  essential,  and  vital  part  of  all  true 
religion."  Here  ends  the  quotation  from 
JMidaleton. 

I  liave  liere  given  the  reader  two 
sublime  extracts  from  men  who  lived  in 
ages  of  time  far  remote  from  each  other, 
but  who  thought  alike.  Cicero  lived  be- 
fore the  time  in  which  thev  tell  us  Christ 
was  born.  Mi<ldleton  may  Ihj  called  a 
man  of  our  own  time,  as  he  li\ed  within 
the  same  century  with  oursehes. 

In  Cicero  we  see  that  vast  superiority 
ofmmd,  that  sublimity  of  right  reasoning 


and  justness  of  ideas  wliich  man  acquires, 
not  by  studying  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
and  the  theology  of  schools  built  thereon, 
but  by  studying  the  Creator  in  the  im- 
mensity and  unchangeable  order  of  his 
creation,  and  the  immutability  of  his  law. 
"  There  cannot,"  says  Cicero,  ♦'  be  one 
law  now,  and  another  hereafter;  but  the 
same  eternal,  inmmtable  law  comprehends 
all  nations,  at  all  times,  under  one  com- 
mon master  and  governor  of  all GOD." 

But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  schools 
which  priests  have  set  up,  we  see  one  law, 
called  ihiiOld  Testanient,  given  in  one 
age  of  the  world,  and  another  law,  called 
ihiiXeiu  Testament,  given  in  another 
age  of  the  world.  As  all  this  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  eternal  immutable  nature, 
and  the  unerring  and  unchangeable  wisdom 
of  God,  we  nmst  be  com})elled  to  hold  this 
doctrine  to  be  false,  and  the  old  and  the 
new  law,  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  be  imi>ositions,  fables,  and 
forgeries. 

In  Middleton,    we  see   the  manly   elo- 
quence  of  an    enlarged  mind,    and   the 
genuine  sentiments  of  a  true   believer  in 
his  Creator.     Instead  of  reposing  his  faith 
on  books,  by  whate\'er  name  thev  mav  be 
calle.l,  whether  old    Testaments* or   new, 
he  fixes  the  creation  as  the  great  ori<rinai 
standard  by  which  every  other  thin<r  called 
the  word  or  work  of  God,  is  to  be  trial. 
In  this    we   have  an    indisputable   scale 
whereby  to  measure  every  word  or  work 
iminited  to  him.     If  the  thing  so  imputed 
carries  not  in  itself  the  evidence   of  the 
same  Almightiness  of  power,  of  tlie  same 
unerring  truth  and  wisd.mi,  and  the  same 
unchangeable  order  in  all  its  parts,  as  are 
visibly  demonstrated  to  our  senses,   and 
comprehensible  by  our  reason,  in  the  macr- 
mficent  fabric  of  the  universe,   tliat  word 
or  that  work  is  not  of  God.     Let  then  the 
\  two  books  called  the  Old  and  the  Xew  Tes- 
tament, be  tried  by  this  rule,  and  the  result 
will  be,  that  the  authors  of  them,    who- 
ever they    were,    will    be   convicted  of 
forgery  ! 

The  invariable  principles  and  unchan<re. 
able  order  which  regulate  the  movements 
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of  all  the  parts  that  compose  the  universe, 
demonstrate  both  to  our  senses  and  our 
reason,  that  its  creator  is  a  (iod  of  uner- 
rin<^  truth.  Hut  the  Old  Testament,  be- 
sides the  numlK'rless  absurd,  and  baua- 
telle  stories  it  tells  of  (Um],  represents  him 
as  a  god  of  deceit,  a  ijod  not  to  be  con- 
tided'ln.  Ezekiel  makes  God  to  say,  chap. 
14,  ver.  9,  "And  if  the  prophet  be  de- 
ceived when  he  hatli  spoken  a  tliinir,  I, 
tlie  Lord,  have  deceived  tliat  jn-ophet." 
And  at  the  20ih  ciiap.  ver.  25,  he  makes 
God,  in  speakinu  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
to  say,  "  Wherdbre  1  gave  them  statutes 
that  were  not  ijood,  and  judLrnients  by 
which  they  could  not  live."  This,  so  far 
from  being  the  word  of  God,  is  horrid 
blasphemy  against  him.  Header,  juit  thy 
confidence  in  thy  God,  and  put  no  trust 

in  the  Bible. 

The  same  old  Testament,   after  telling 
US  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  six  days,   makes    the    same   Al- 
miuhtv  power  and  eternal  wisdom  employ 
itself  in  uiving  directi(ms  how  a  priest's 
garment  should  be  cut,  and  what  sort  of 
stutf  they  should  be  made   of,  and  what 
their  otlerinus  should  be,  uold,  and  silver, 
and  brass,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 
let, and  tine  linen,  and  goats'   hair,    and 
rams'  i^kins  d)ed  red,  and  bacUr^'i"  !^l<i"S  < 
&c.  chap.  XXV.  ver.  3;  and  in  one  of  the 
pretciideil  prophecies  I  have  just  exam- 
ined, (Jodismadeto  give  directions  how 
they  should  kill,   cook,  nnd  eat  a  he-lamb 
or  a  he-goat.     And  Ezekiel,  chap.  4,  to 
till  up  the  measure  of  alK)ininuble  absurdi- 
ty, makes  God  to  order  him  to   take— 
*•  wheat  and  barley,  and  beans,   and  len- 
tiles,  and  millet,  and  fitches,  and  make  a 
loaf  or  a  cake  thereof,  and  bake  it  with 
human-dung,  and  eat  it;'^  but  as  Eze- 
kiel comi)lainod  that  this  mess  was  too 
.strong  for  his  stomach,    the  matter  was 
compromised  from    man's-dung  to  cow- 
dung,   Ezekiel,  chap.  4.      Comiiare  all 
this^  ribaldry,  blasphemously    called   the 
M-ord  of  God,  with  the  Almighty  power 
that    created    the    universe,    and    whose 
external  wisdom  directs  and  governs  all 
its   mighty  movements,  and  we  shall  be 


at  a  loss  to  find  a  name  sufficiently  con- 
temptible for  it. 

In  the  ])romises  which  the   Old  Testa- 
ment pretends  that  God  made  to  bis  i)eo- 

ple,  the  same  d(M-ogatory  ideas  of  him 
l)revail.  It  makes  God  to  i)romise  to 
Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  l>e  like  the 
stars  in  heaven  and  the  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  for  nmltitude,  and  that  he  \youl(l 
give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  in- 
heritance for  ever.  But  observe,  reader, 
how  the  iierformance  of  this  jiromise  was 
to  begin,  and  then  ask  thine  own  reason, 
if  the  wisdimi  of  God,  wlio>e  jiower  is 
equal  to  his  will,  c  -uld,  consistently  with 
that  [tower  and  that  wisdom,  make  such  a 
promise. 

The  iwrformance  of  that  promise  was  to 
Ix'gin,  according  to  that  book,  by  four 
hundred  years  of  bondage  and  afiliction. 
Genesis,  \bap.  XV.  ver.  13,  '•  And  God 
said  unto  Abraham,  know  of  a  surety,  that 
thy  seed  shall  be  a  strangvr  in  a  land  that 
is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and 
they  shall  afHiet  them  four  hundred  years." 
This  promise  then  to  Abraham,  and  his 
seed  for  ever,  to  inhabit  the  land  of 
Canaan,  hml  it  l)ocn  a  fact  insteml  of  a 
fable,  was  to  operate,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  as  a  curse  ujwn  all  the  i)eo])le 
and  their  chihlren,  and  their  chUdren's 
children,  f«)r  four  hundred  years. 

Ikit   the  case  is,   the  Ixwk  of  Genesis 
was  written  after  the  bondage  in  Egypt 
had  taken  i)lace;  and  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  Lord's  chosen  people, 
as  they  called  themselves,  being  in  bond- 
age to  the  Gentiles,  they  make  God  to  be 
tiie  author,  and  annex  it  as  a  condition  to 
a  pretended  promise;  as  if  God  in  making 
that  promise,  had  exceeded  his  i^ower  in 
performing   it,   and  consequently  bis  wis- 
dom in  making   it,   and  was  obliged  to 
compromise  witli  them  for  one  half,  and 
with  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  they  were  to 
be  in  bondage,  for  the  other  half. 

Without  degrading  my  own  reason  by 
bringing  those  wretched  and  contemiitiblc 
tales  into  a  comjtarative  view,  with  the 
Almighty  j)Ower  and  eternal  wisdom, 
which  the  Creator  hath  demonstrated  to 
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our  f^c^nses  in  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  say,  that  if  we 
coinjuire  them  with  the  divine  and  forcible 
sentiments  of  Cicero,   the  result  will  be, 

that  tlie  human  mind  has  degenerated  by 
believing  them.  Mmx  in  a  state  of  gro- 
velling sujK.'rstition,  from  which  be  has  not 
courage  to  rise,  loses  the  energy  of  his 
mental  ]>.)wers. 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  more 
observations  on  the  Old  Testament. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  if  it  be 
broMiiht  and  tried  by  that  standard,  which, 
as  .Middlcton  wisely  says,  God  has  revealed 
to  our  senses,  of  his  Almighty  power  and 
wiMlom  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  visible  universe,  it  will  be  found 
equallv  as  false,  paltrv,  and  absurd,  as  the 
OM.   ■' 

Without  entering,  in  this  jdace,  into  any 
other  argument,  tliat  the  story  of  Christ 
is  of  hiiinan  invention  and  not  of  divine 
origin,  1  will  confine  myself  to  show  that 
it  is  derogatorv  to  God,  bv  the  contrivance 
of  it;  because  the  means  it  supposes  God 
to  use,  are  not  adequate  to  the  end  to  be 

obtained;  and  therefore  are  derogatory  to 
the  Almightincss  of  his  power,  and  the 
cternitv  of  his  wisdom. 

The  New  Testament  supposes  that  God 
sent  his  Son  upon  earth  to  make  a  new 
covenant  with  man;  which  the  church 
calls  the  covenant  of  Grace,  and  to  in- 
struct mankind  in  a  new  doctrine,  which 
it  calls  F'aitli,  meaning  thereby,  not  faith 
ill  God,  for  Cicero  and  all  true  Deists  al- 
ways had  and  alwavs  will  have  this;  but 
faith  in  the  persim  called  .lesus  Christ, 
an<l  that  whoever  had  not  this  faith  should, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  New  Testiiment, 
be  DAMXKI). 

Now  if  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  consistent 
with  that  attribute  of  God,  called  his 
Goodness,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
letting  poor  unfortunate  man  know  it; 
and  as  that  goodness  was  united  to  Al- 
mighty power,  and  that  power  to  Almighty 
wisdom,  all  the  means  existed  in  the  liand 
of  the  Creator  to  make  it  known  immedi- 
ately over  the  whole  earth,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  Almightincss  of  his  divine 
id 


nature,  and  with  evidence  that  woidd  not 
leave  man  in  doubt ;  for  it  is  always  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  in  all  cases,  to  believe 
that  the  Almij^htv  alwavs  acts,  not  bv  im- 
perfect  means  as  imperfect  man  acts,  but 
consistently  with  his  Almightiness.  It  is 
tMs  only  that  can  become  the  infallible 
criterion  by  which  we  can  possibly  distin- 
guish the  works  of  God  from  the  works 
of  man. 

Observe  now,  reader,  how  the  compari- 
son between  this  supposed  mission  of 
Christ,  on  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  which 
they  say  man  was  to  be  saved  or  damned 
— observe,  I  say,  how  the  comparison  be- 
tween this  and  the  Almighty  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  demonstrated  to  our  senses 
in  the  visible  creation,  goes  on. 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
every  thing  therein,  in  six  days.  The 
term  SIX  DAYS  is  ridiculous  enough  when 
applied  to  God;  but  leaving  out  that  ab- 
surdity, it  contains  the  idea  of  Almighty 
power  acting  unitedly  with  Almighty  wis- 
dom, to  produce  an  immense  work,  that  of 
the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  every 

thing  therein,  in  a  short  time. 

Now,  as  the  eternal  salvation  of  man  is 
of  much  greater  importance  than  his  crea- 
tion, and  as  that  salvation  depends,  as  the 
Xe\v'  Testament  tells  us,  on  man's  know- 
ledge of  and  belief  in  the  person  called 
Jesus  Christ,  it  necessarily  follows  from 
our  iK'lief  in  the  gocxhiess  and  justice  of 
God,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  Almiuhtv 
])ower  and  wisdom,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  creation,  that  ALL  Tins,  if  true,  woidd 
be  made  known  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  as  little  time,  at  least,  as  was  employed 
in  making  the  world.  To  supjwse  the 
Almighty  would  ])ay  greater  regard  and 
attention  to  the  creation  and  organization 
of  inanimate  matter,  than  he  would  to  the 
salvation  of  innumerable  millions  of  souls, 
which  himself  bad  created,  "  As  the  im- 
age of  himself,'^  is  to  offer  an  insult  to 
his  soodness  and  his  justice. 

Now  observe,  reader,  how  the  promul- 
gation of  this  ])retended  salvation  by  a 
knowledge  of,  and  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ 
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AN  EXLVMIXATIOX,  &c. 


wont  on,  compared  with  tlic  work  of  crea- . 


tioii 

In  the  first  jilace,  it  took  loni:jer  time  \ 
to  make  the  child  than  to  make  the  world, 
for  nine  months  were  passed  away  and  to- 
tally lost  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  ;    which 
is  more  than  forty  times  longer  time  than  I 
God  employed  in  making  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible  account.     Secondly,  \ 
several  years  of  Christ's  life  were  lost  in  s' 
a  state  of  human  infimcy.     But  the  uni-  ^ 
verse  was  in  maturity  the  moment  it  ex- 
isted. _  Thirdly,  Christ,  as  Luke  asserts, 
was  thirty  years  old  before   he  began  to  \ 
preach  what  they  call  his  mis.sion. — Mil-  ■ 
lions  of  souls  died  in  the  meantime  with- :; 
out  knowing  it.     Fourthly,   it  was  above  I 
three  hundred  years  from  that  tinie  before  \ 
the  book  called  the  New   Testament  was  ; 
compiled  into  a  written  copy,  before  which  \ 
time  there  was  no  such  lx>ok.     Fifthly,  it  \ 
was  above  a  thousand  years  after  that  be-  \ 
fore  it  could  be  circulated,  because  neither  ■ 
Jesus  nor  his  ajtostles   had  knowledge  of,  > 
or  were  inspired  with  the  art  of  printing; 
and  consequently,  as  the  means  for  making  > 
it  universally  known  did  not  exist,  the 
means  were  not  equal  to   the  end,   and  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  the  work  of  Cod. 

I  will  here  subjoin  the  nineteenth  Tsalm, 
which  is  truly  deistical,  to  show  how  uni- 
versally and  instantaneously  the  works  of 
God  make  themselves  known,  compared 
with  this  pretended  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Psalm   19th. — "The   heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  shew 
eth  his  handy-work — Day  unto  day  utter 
eth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth 
knowledge — There  is  no  speech  nor  lan- 
guage where  their  voice  is  not   heard — 
Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.    In  them  hath  he  set  a  chamber 
for  the  smi. — Wliich  is  as  a  bridegroom 


coming  out  of  his  chamhor,  and  rojoiceth 
;  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race — his  going 
:  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and 
:  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there 
:  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof." 

Now  had  the  news  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ  been  inscribed  on  the  face  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  in  characters  that  all 
nations  would  have  understood,  the  whole 
earth  would  have  known  it  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  all  nations  would  have  believed 
it  ;  whereas,  though  it  is  now  almost  two 
thousand  years  since,  as  they  tell  us, 
Christ  came  ui)on  the  earth,  not  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  people  of  the  earth  know 
anything  of  it,  and  among  those  who  do, 
the  wiser  part  do  not  believe  it. 

I  have  now,  reader,  gone  through  all 
the  passages  called  the  prophecies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shown  there  is  no  such  thine. 
I  have  examined  the  story  told  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  compared  the  .several  circum- 
stances of  it  with  that  revelation  which, 
as  Middleton  wisely  says,   God  has   mado, 
to  us  of  his  Power   and   AVisdom  in  the 
structure  of  the  universe,    and   by  which 
everything  a&cribed  to  him  is  to  be  tried. 
The  result  is,  that  the  story  of  Christ  has 
not  one  trait,  either  in  its  character  or  in 
the  means  employed,  that  bears  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  as  demonstrated  in  the  creation  of 
the  universe.     All  the  means  are  human 
means,  slow,  uncertain,  and  inade(|uate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  end  proposed ; 
and  therefore  the  whole  is  a  iabulous  in- 
vention, and  undeserving  of  credit. 

The  priests  of  the  present  day  profess 
to  believe  it.— They  gain  their  jiving  by 
it,  ami  they  exclaim  against  something 
they  call  Infidelity.  I  will  define  what  i" 
is.  He  that  liELiiiVKs  in  the  story 
OF  Christ,  is  a-\  Infidel  to  his 
God! 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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In  the  New  Testament,  Mark,  chap. 
xvi.  ver.  10,  it  is  said,  '*  lie  that  belicveth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  he  that 
Ixdieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  This  is 
making  salvation,  or  in  other  words,  the 
)iapi)iness  of  man  after  this  life,  to  depend 
entirely  on  Iwlieving,  or  on  what  Cluis- 
tians  call  Faith. 

But  the  2oth  chajitor  of  The  Gospel 
accordituj  to  Matthew  makes  Jesus 
Christ  to  preach  a  direct  contrary  doc- 
trine to  2'/ie  Gospel  according  to 
Mark;  for  it  makes  salvation,  or  the 
future  hapjiiness  of  man,  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  <jood  works  ;  and  those  good 
works  are  not  good  works  done  to  God, 
for  he  needs  them  not,  but  good  Morks 
done  to  man. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  ^latthew  is 
the  account  there  given  of  what  is  called 
the  last  day,  or  the  day  of  judgment, 
Avhere  the  whole  ^^orld  is  represented  to 
be  divided  into  two  ])arts,  the  righteous 
and  the  uiu'ighteous,  metaphorically  called 
the  sheep  and  the  aoats. 

To  the  one  part,  called  the  righteous, 
or  the  sheep,  it  says,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  | 
my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world — 
for  I  was  an  huitaered  ai<d  ye  gave 
rue  meat — /  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave 
me  drink — /  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  in — Naked  and  vc  clothed  me 
— /  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me — / 
tvas  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

»*  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him, 
saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hun- 
gered and  fed  thee,  or  thirstv  and  gave 
thee  drink?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger 
and  took  thee  in,  or  naked  and  clothed 
thee?  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  came  unto  theei' 

"  And  the  king  shall  answer  and  say 


unto  them,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  ?»€." 

Here  is  nothing  about  believing  in 
Christ, — nothing  about  that  phantom  of 
the  imagination  called  Faith.  The  works 
here  spoken  of  are  the  works  of  humanity 
and  benevolence,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
endeavour  to  make  God's  creation  hai)py. 
Here  is  nothing  about  preaching  and 
making  long  prayers,  as  if  God  must  be 
dictated  to  by  man  ;  nor  about  building 
churches  and  meetings,  nor  hiring  priests 
to  pray  and  preach  in  them.  Here  is 
nothing  about  predestination — that  lust 
which  some  men  have  for  damning  one 
another.  Here  is  nothmg  about  baptism, 
whether  by  sprinkling  or  plunging  ;  nor 
alxiut  any  of  those  ceremonies  for  which 
the  Christian  church  has  been  fighting, 
jjcrsecuting,  and  burning  each  other  ever 
since  the  Christian  church  began. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  do  not  i)riests  preach 
the  doctrine  contained  in  this  chapter? 
The  answer  is  easy: — they  are  not  fond  of 
practising  it  themselves.  It  does  not 
answer  for  their  trade.  They  had  rather 
get  than  give.  Charity  with  them  begins 
and  ends  at  home. 

Had  it  been  said.  Come  ye  blessed,  ye 
have  been  liberal  in  paying  the  preach- 
ers of  the  word,  ye  have  contributed 
laraely  towards  buildina  churches  and 
meeting-houses,  there  is  not  a  hired 
priest  in  Christendom  hut  would  have 
thundered  it  continually  in  the  ears  of  his 
congregation.  But  as  it  is  altogether  on 
good  works  done  to  men,  the  priests  pa>s 
it  over  in  silence,  and  they  will  abuse  me 
for  bring  it  unto  notice. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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MY   PRIVATE    THOUGHTS 


ON  A 

FUTURE   STATE. 


I  have  said  in  the  first  part  of  tlic  "Age 
of  Reason,"  that  "  J  hope  for  hupphrens 
after  this  lifer  This  lio"i.e  is  conifort- 
abie  to  nie,  and  I  presume  not  to  go  be- 
yond the  eonitortahle  idea  of  hope,  witii 
respect  to  a  future  state. 

I  eonsicK-r  myself  in  the  hands,  of  my 
Creator,  and  that  lie  will  disjHjse  of  me 
after  this  life,  consistently  with  his  Justice 
jmd  ofoodness,  I  leave  j\ll  tlicM-  matters 
to  him  as  my  Creator  and  iiiend,  and  1 
hold  it  to  be  presumption  in  man  to  make 
an  artiele  of  faith  as  to  what  the  Creator 
will  do  with  US  hereafter. 

I  do  not  believe,  because  a  man  and  a 
woman  make  a  child,  that  it  imjwses  on 
the  Creator  tbe  nnavoidabU'  obligation  of 
keeping  the  being  so  made  in  eternal  ex- 
istence hereafter.  It  is  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  or  not  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  decide  which  he  will  do. 

The  book  called  the  New  Testament, 
which  I  hold  to  he  fabulous,  and  have 
shewn  to  be  false,  gives  an  account  in  the 
2oth  cha{>ter  of  3Iattbew,  of  wliat  is  there 
called  the  last  day,  or  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  whole  world,  according  to  tliat  ac- 
count, is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  righ- 
teous and  the  unri<-hteou>,  liyuratively 
called  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  They  are 
then  to  receive  their  sentence.  tI)  the 
one,  figuratively  called  the  sbee]),  it  says, 
"  Come,ye  blessed  of  wy  father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  i/ou  from 
the  foundation  of  the  iivrld.''  To  the 
other,  figuratively  called  the  goats,  it  says, 
"  Depart  from  vie,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasdmj  fre,  prepared  for  the  Devd 
and  his  an(iils." 

Now  the  case  is,  the  world  cannot  l)e 
thus  divided— the  mural  world,  like  the 
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j)h\sical  world,  is  composed  of  iiumerous 
degrees  of  character,  runninir  im])erceptibly 
one  into  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  fixed  point  of  division  can  be  Ibund  in 
either.     That   point   is  no  where,  or  is 
;  c-yery  where.     Tlie  whole  world  might  be 
divided  into  two  j)arts  mimericallv,  but  not 
as  to  moral  chaiacter;  and  therefore  the 
metaphor  of  dividing  them,  as  sbeep  and 
j,'oats   ean  be  divided,  wlK)^e  dilierence  is 
marked  by  their  external  fioure  is  absurd. 
AI     sluvp   are  Mill   sbeep ;  all  <,^oats  are 
still  goats;    it   is   their  physical  nature 
to  be  so.     But  one  part  of  the  world  are 
not^all  good  alike,  nor  the  other  part  all 
wicked  alike.    There  are  some  exx-eedino-ly 
good;  otliers  exeeedingly  wicked.     Tbere 
IS  another  description  of  men  who  cannot 
be  ranked  with  either  the  one  or  the  other 
—they  belong  neither  to  the  sheep  nor  the 
goats;  and  there  is  still  another  descrip- 
tioii  of  them  who  are  so  very  insignificant 
both  ill  character  and  conduct  as  not  to  be 
worth  the  trouble    of  danmin--  or  savin-r 
or  of  raising  fiom  the  dead. 

^ly  own  oj.inion  is,   that  those  whoso 
lues  have  been  spent  in  doing  good,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  their  fellow  mortals 
happy,  for  this  is  the  onlv  wav  in  which 
we  can  htvc  God,   will  Iv  happi,  here- 
after; and  that  the  very  wieke<l  M*ill  meet 
with   some  ])unishment.     Jint  those  who 
are  neither  good  nor  bad, or  are  too  invl..-. 
mhcant  for  notice,  will  be  dropt  entirely 
Ihis  IS  my  opinion.     It  is  consistent  with 
my  idea  of  (jod's  justice,  and  with  the 
reason  that  God  has  given  me,  and  1  grate- 
fully know  he  has  t.'iven  me   a  lar.re*^share 


of  that  divine  gift. 


TIIOJIAS  PAINE. 
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ORIGIN  OF  FilEEMASOXRY, 


PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


[This  tract  is  a  chapter  belonging  to 
the  third  part  of  tlie  Age  of  Reason,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  references  made  in  it 
to  preceding  articles,  as  forming  part  of 
the  same  work.  It  was  culled  from  the 
writings  of  -^Ir.  Paine,  after  his  death, 
and  published  in  a  mutilated  state,  by 
Mrs.  Bonneville,  his  executrix.  Passages 
having  a  reference  to  the  Christian  religion 
she  erased,  with  a  view,  no  iloubt,  of  ac- 
commodating the  work  to  the  prejudices 
ofdigotry.  These  however  have  been  re- 
stored from  the  original  mami^cript,  ex- 
cepting a  few  lines  which  were  renden^d 
illegible. 

The  masonic   society    had   committed  i 

nothing   to   print    until   the  year  IT-^^, 
when  Doct.  AnderM»n's  book  of  euii-titu-  : 
tions,   &c.    was   ordered   by  the    Grand 
Lod"-e   to  be  printed.      Since    that   time 
the°masons  have  published  many  works 
ropecting  the   fraternity,  all    of   which, 
through  design  or  want  of  informaiiuii, 
tend  to  obscure  and  embarrass  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  the  society  had  adopted  the 
custom  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  priests,  called 
Druids,  to  keep  their  proceedings  an  en- 
tire secret,  mankind  in  general,  including 
the  'H-eater  portion  of  the  brethren  them- 
selves, have  remained   in  utter  ignorance 
in  regard  to  its  establishment  and  original 
intention.     Various  speculations  therefore 
continue  to  be  made  respecting  iho  origin 
of  the  society,  and  its  views  at  the  time  of 
its    formation  ;    and    3lr.    Paine,  among 
the  rest,  with  all  his  sagacity,  has  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  most  egregiously  de- 
ceived bv  such  writings  of  the  ma>ons  as 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.     Tiiese  writers, 
in  oiving  an  account  of  the  society,  take 
up  the  history  of  architecture  as  far  back 
as  any  record  of  it  has  survived  the  wreck 
of  tiine.     Wherever  they  can  trace  in  his- 
tory, whether   true   or  fiibnk)us,    any  ac- 
count of  noble  and  grand  siiuciures,  they 


presumptuously  pronounce  them  to  have 
been  raised  by  their  society.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Egyjit,  the  tower  of  Babel  whose 
existence  is  doubted,  and  Si^lonion's  tem- 
ple, about  which  there  has  probably  been 
much  lying,  are  all  claimed  by  them.  For 
what  is  this  ridiculous  parade,  but  to 
make  the  uninitiated,  as  well  as  their 
own  mciribers,  few  of  whom  know  any 
thing  about  it,  wonder  at  the  astonishing 
antiquity  of  the  institution  ?  Would  not 
the  advice  of  Pope  apply  in  this  case  ? 

"  Go!   nnd  prctcnil  your  lainiiy  is  young, 

Nor  own  your  f;illicrs  have  been  tools  so  long." 

If  the  antiquity  of  a   sect    or  society 
proved  its  utility,  or  that  it  was  founded 
in  correct  ])rincii)les,  the  religion  taught 
by  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests,  or  Juda- 
ism, ought  to  be  preferred  to  Christianity. 
There  is  no  possible  use  to  be  derived 
from  deceptiiMi  upon  this  subject.     The 
masonic     society     is     undoubtedly     very 
aneient  ;  having  commenced,  in  the  city 
of  York,  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of 
;  the   tenth  century  of  the   Christian  era ; 
and  from  thence  it  sj)read  into  other  parts 
of  Europe.      It  was  formed   by  men  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  rude  architecture 
such  as  it  was  at  that  day,  and  working 
masons  ;  and  had  no  other  view  than  im- 
provement in  the  art  or  craft  of  masonry  ; 
which  their  writers  dignifv  with  the   title 
of  royal  craft,  bi-cause  some  of  their 
Kings   have    condescended   to    become 
members  of  the   society,  for  the  ]nn-pose, 
no  doubt,  of  flattering  their  subjects  to 
persevere  in  in.proveinents  in  the  art  of 
building  ;  which  was  useful  to  thcni,  as 
they  always   stand    in   need   of  palaces, 
caslles,  and  churches.      The   society    is 
c<Hni)Osed   of  free  men,  none  others  are 
admitted,   hence    the     term,  freemasons. 
At  first  there  were  but  three  degrees,  aj)- 
i  prentice,  fellow-craft,  that  is,  one  who  had 
!  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  was  entitled 


VM 
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to  wages  as  a  journeyman  ;  and  master 
mason.     The  latter   degree    entitled    its 
possessor  to  contract  for  building  on  his 
own  account.     It  was  not  untirtlie  be- 
gnmmg  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  that 
any  one  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  society,  could  be  admitted  a  member, 
who  (lid  not  labour  at   the  trade  of  ma- 
sonry, or  knew  something  of  architecture  • 
although,  perhnps,  throu-h  favour,  some' 
were  smuggled  in  who  had  very  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  that  art.* 

As   to   the  mysteries  of  the  craft,  so 
much  talked  of,  they  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  those  of  carpentry,  or  any  other 
trade ;  and  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  masonry  ;  which  wu.s  thought  much 
more  of  at  the  time  the  society  was  insti- 
tnted,  than    at  the   jiresent  'dav.      The 
tridiug  ritc's  and  ceremonies,  which  the 
masons  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Druids 
are  more  allegories,  and  symbolical  si«.ns 
and  words,  serving  as  a  medium  of°e- 
cresy,  by  means  of  which  the  members  of 
the  society  are  enabled  to  recognize  each 
other. 

There  is  no  more  propriety  in  prefixin<>- 
the  term  free  to  masonry,  than  there  is  to 
cariientry,  smithery,  or  to  any  other  trade. 


*  The  Author  of  this  Preface,  althou-h  he  hi, 
thrown.  fo.,suleml.lc  h.^ht  „po.,  the  "ub L  ]  1' 
been  h.nisdf  deceive.!  hy  nKisLicwnter  .  rL  S 
to  the  oriiciu  01  the  existin,..soeiety  of  Fr.Tma'ons 

tiic  tin  e,  A  hen   he  says,  persons  not  heiii'  masons 
by  trade  were  first  admitted  as  memhe,;  W     ia 
fl.c   early  part   of  the  ei.:rhtee,ith   ccatu.v       L.  e 
"n  eivs  l.,-,ve  sl.o«-„,  that  the  first  Lod'^o  ev."r  e.t , 
>..^hed  upon  the  existing  sj,eeuh.tive  ,, Un    w.i' 

n  4>  w,us  lonned  m  s.oiland,  in  i;36.    These  two 
l"d,^es  soon  he:,'an  to  quarrel  about  premlencv 
each  endeavouring,  to  prove  its  priority  1  yevKtiri^ 

km,  ?"'■  which  had  been  establishc.l  in 
"til  km.  (hnns  many  eenturies  before.  The  York 
^u  ^^nts^'fi,;^  '^  "f  •^-^-  Proaueed  rile  ,'dest 
countries.'^" '^"^  torn.in^^  lo.lges  in  foreign 
cieS""un';frthI.7  ""r"'  ''"  "»■  F>-eemason  so- 
rope  oranv       7,        ^  '^""^  ^''''^  existed  m  tu- 

ciety  of  real  worliL         •  '"'""'^''' "i'""  » «<>- 

taught  in  it?Lre;>:.s'bri;f 'If 'r-t  '^    """ 
other  art  or  8cicnce.-!Li,       ''       ^'"*' '"''  "'"  ''^y 


It  IS  inapidicable  to  any  art  or  trade;  al- 
though it  may  be  ajiplied  to  the  ])rofessors 
of  It.     At   the  time  the  free  masons*  so- 
eiety   was    first    instituted    in    England, 
there  were  in  tiiat  kingdom  both  free  men 
and  slaves   in  all  the  mechanical  trades 
then  m  use.     Dr.  Henry,  in  Ins  history  of 
frmat  liritain,  giving  an  account  of  "the 
different  ranks  of  people,  &c.  from  440  to 
10(iG,  after  statiuif  that  slavery  had  been 
m  some  degree  meliorated,  observes,  "  I?ut 
after  all  these  mitigations  of  the  severities 
of  slavery,  ihe  yoke  of  servitude  was  still 
very  lieavy,   and   the  greater  part  of  the 
labourers,  mechanics,  and  common  peoiile 
groaned  under  that  yoke  at  the  conclusion 
of    this  period."     Whi.-h   was  140  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  masonic 
society. 

All  the  writers  upon  tliis  subject,  who 
are  members  of  the  society,  endeavour  to 
conceal  the  origin  and  object  of  it.     For 
what  reason  it  is  ditfieult'  to  ima^nne  ex- 
cept It  be  to  keep  the  world  in  amlzeinent 
respecting  it.  Or,  perhaps,  their  pride  in- 
duces  them  to  contemn  the  humble,  thou<-h 
laudable  and  useful  puqwses  for  which  the 
institution  was  forwed.     Enough  however 
us    appeared    in  the  old  records  which 
they  havejiublishcd  to  establish  the  view  I 
have  taken  of  it,  and  which,  records  when  I 
commenced    this    jireface,  I  intended  to 
have  inserted;  but  finding  thev  would  ex- 
tend  to  too  great  a  length,  I  am  unc'er  the 
necessity  of  omitting  them.  I  will  however 
nmke  a  few  extracts  from  the  old  cliarires 
of  theliec  and  Accq.ted  Masons,  collected 
from  their  old  records,  at  the  command  of 
he  Grand  Master,  by  Jan.es  Anderson, 
iJ.a    Apj.roved  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  first  edition  of 
25,  1722  ^^"•'^^*"^'«"^'  0"  ^^i'lrch 

Coucenwii;  God  and  relhjion.  A 
mason  is  obliged,  by  his  tenure,  to  obey 
the  moral  law;  ami  if  he  rightly  umler- 

stands  the  art,  he  will  never  be  a  stupid 
atlieist,  nor  an  irreligious  libertine.  But 
t  lough  ni  ancient  times  masons  were 
charged,,,  evcy  countiy  to  be  of  the  re- 
ligion  of  that  count,-y  or  nation,  whatever 
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it  was,  yet  it  is  now  thought  more  expedi-  |  The  most  expert  of  the  fellow-craftsmen 
ent  only  to  oblige  them  to  that  religion  in  |  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  the  master  or 
which  all  men  agree,  leaving  their  parti-  |  overseer  of  the  Lord's  work;  who  is  to  Ik* 
cular  opinions  to  themselves  ;  that  is,  to  called  master  by  those  that  work  under 
be  good  men  and  true,  or  men  of  honour  \  him.  The  craftsmen  are  to  avoid  all  ill 
and  honesty,  by  whatever  denominations  |  language,  and  to  call  each  other  by  nodis- 
or  persuasions  they  may  be  distinguished;  .  obliging  name,  but  brother  or  fellow;  and 
whereby  masonry 'becomes  the  centre  of    to   behave    themselves  courteously   with- 


union. 


and  the  inenns  of  conciliating  true  \  in  and  without  the  lodge. 


friendship  among  persons,  that  nmst  have  \      The  master,  knowing  himself  to  be  able 
remained  at  a  peri)etual  distance.*  of  cunning,  shall  undertake   the   Lord's 

Of  Lodges.     A  lodge  is  a  place  where  {  work  as  reasonably  as  possible,  and  truly 


masons  assemble  and  work ;  hence  that 
assembly,  or  duly  oi-ganized  society  of  ma- 
sons, is  called  a  lodge;  and  every  brother 
ought  to  belong  to  one,  and  to  be  subject 
to  its  By-Laws  and  the  general  regula- 
tions. 


dispend  his  goods  as  if  they  were  his  own; 
nor  give  more  wages  to  any  brother  or 
apprentice,  than  he  really  may  deserve. 

Both  the  master  and  the  masons  re- 
ceiving their  wages  justly,   shall  Ixj  faith- 
•  ful  to  the  Lord,  and  honestly  fini-h  their 


The  persons  admitted  members  of  a  \  work,  whether  task  or  journey;  nor  ]jut 
lodge,  must  be  good  and  true  men,  free- 1  the  work  to  task  that  hath  been  accus- 
born,  of  mature  and  discreet  age,  no  bond-     tomed  to  journey 


None  shall  discover  envy  at  the  pi-osper- 
ity  of  a  bi-other,  nor  supplant  him,  or  put 
him  out  of  his  work,  if  he  be  capable  to 


profit,  nnles  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  designs  and  draughts  of  him  that 


began  it. 


men,  no  women,  no  immoral  or  scandalous 
men,  but  of  good  report. 

Of  apprentices.  Candidates  mav 
know,  that  no  master  should  take  an  ap-  finish  the  same;  for  no  man  can  finish 
prentice,  unless  he  has  sufficient  employ-  |  another's^  work  so  much  to  the  Loi-d's 
ment  for  him,  and  unless  he  be  a  perfect 
youth,  having  no  maim  or  defect  in  his 
body,  that  may  render  him  inca])able  of 
learning  the  art,  of  serving  his  master's 
lord,  and  of  being  made  a  brother,  and 
then  a  fellow-craft  in  due  time,  even  after  . 
he  has  served  such  a  term  of  years,  as  the  1  shall  careftiUy  oversee  the  work  in  t.ie 
custom  of  the  country  directsi'and  that  he  j  master's  absence,  to  the  Lord's  profit ; 
should  be  descended  of  honest  ]iarents.  and  his  brethren  shall  obey  him. 

Of  the  manaaement  of  the  craft  in  AH  masons  employed,  shall  meekly  ro- 
worfcina.  All  .ALisons  shall"  work  honestly  ceive  their  wages  without  murmur mg  or 
on  working  days;  that  they  may  live  ere-  |  n,utiny,  and  not  desert  the  ma.->ter  till  the 
ditablyon  holvdays;    and  the 'time  ap- '  work  is  finished 


When  a  fellow-craftsman  is  chosen 
warden  of  the  work  under  the  master,  he 
shall  be  true  both  to  master  and  fellows. 


pointed  by  the  law  of  the  land,   or  con 
firmed  by  custom,  shall  be  observed. 

•  William  Preston,  past  master  of  the  lodge  of 
antiquity,  in  his  Iliustralions  of  masonry,  makes  the 
following:  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  "  The  spirit 
of  the  fulminating  priest  will  be  tamed ;  and  a  inonil 
brother,  though  of  indilferent  persuasion,  engage 
his  esteem  :  lor  mutual  toleration  in  religions  opin- 
ions is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  and  valuable 
cliaracteristics  of  the  rraft.  As  all  rehgious  teach 
morality,  it  a  brother  be  found  to  act  tlie  part  of  a 
truly  honest  man,  his  private  speeulative  opinions 
are  left  to  God  and  himself.  Thus,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  niiLsonry,  which  is  reconcilable  to  the 
best  policy,  all  those  disputes  which  embitter  life, 
and  sour  the  tempers  of  men,  are  avoided." 


A  yoimger  brother  shall  be  instructed 
in  working,  to  prevent  spoiling  the  male- 
rials  for  want  of  judgment,  ;ind  for  in- 
creasing and  continuing  of  brotherbf  love. 

All  the  tools  used  in  working  sluUl  be 
approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 

No  labourer  shall  be  emjiloyed  in  the. 
proper  work  of  masonry;  nor  shall  Free 
3Lasons  work  with  those  thtit  are  tutt 
Free,  without  an  urgent  necessity;  nor 
shall  they  teach  labourers  and  unaccepted 
masons,  as  they  should  teach  a  brother  or 
fellow. 


1  or? 


ou 
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Of  behaviour  in  the  lodtje  while  con 
Ktitnted.      If  any  complaint   be  brought, 
tlie  brotlier  found  guilty  shall  staml  to  the 
award  and  detcrniination  of  the  lod'^e,  who 
are  tlio  proper  and  coni]>etent  jud^^es  of 
all  sucli  controversies,  (unless  you  carry  it 
by  ai>pcal   to   the   Grand    I.odge)  and  to 
MJioni  they  ought  to  be  referred,  unless  a 
Lord's  work  be  hindered  the  mean  while, 
in  which  case  a  particular  reference  may 
1)0  made;  but  you  must  never  go  to  law 
about  what  concerneth  masonry,  without 
an  ai)solute  necessity  a] iparent  to  thelodgo 
Jiehavioiir  in  presence  of  Mranacrs 
not  masons.    You.  siiall  be  cautious  in 

your  words  and  carriage,  that  the  most 
})enetrating  stranger  sliall  not  be  able  to 
<liseover  or  find  out  what  is  not  proper  to 
be  intimated  ;  and  sometimes  you  shall 
divert  a  discourse,  and  manage  it  jirn 
dently  for  the  honour  of  the  worshipful 
fraternity. 

Behaviour  at  home,   and  in  i/our 
neighbourhood.     \o\\  are  to   act   as  l)e- 
conies  a  moral  and  wise  man;  particularly 
not  to  let  your  family,  friends,  and  neigh- 
Imkun  know  the  concerns  of  the  lodge,  &c., 
but  wisely  to  consult  your  own    honour, 
and  that  of  the  ancient  brotherhood.  You 
must  also  consult  your  health,  by  not  con 
tinning  together  too  late,  or  too  long  fixjiii 
home,  after  loilge  hours  are  past;  and  by 
avoiding   of   gluttony    and   dnmkenness, 
that  your  families  be  not  neglected  or  in 
jured,  nor  you  disabled  from  working. 

JJehnvionr  towards  a  stranae  bro 
ther.  You  are  cautiously  to  examine  him, 
in  such  a  method  as  jirudence  sliall  direct 
you,  that  you  may  riot  be  imposed  ujxtn  by 
an  ignorant  false  pretender,  wliom  you  art 
to  reject  with  contempt  and  derision,  and 
beware  of  giving  him  any  hints  of  know- 
ledge. 

liut  if  you  discover  him  to  be  a  true 
and  genuine  brother,  you  are  io  respect 
him  accordingly  ;  and"  if  he  is  in  want, 
you  nuist  relieve  him  if  you  can,  or  else 
direct  him  how  he  may  be  relieved;  you 
must  employ  him  some  days,  or  else  re 
commend  him  to  be  emplovod.  Hut  vou 
are  not  charged  to  ih  beyoiul  your  ability, 
only  to  prefer  a  poor  brother  that  is 'a 


good  man  and  true,  before  any  other  poc»r 
jK-ople  in  the  same  circumstances." 

All  the  old  charges  iiave  a  reference  to 
Free  iVIasons  in  the  caj)acity  of  labourers, 
and  as   "  good    men  and  true,"  and,  no 
doubt,  had  a  beneticial  effect.     But  the 
substance  has  been  lost  sight  of,   and  the 
skeleton,  or  shadow,  only  retained.     The 
minnmery  of  the  Druidical   priests,    with 
intinite  additions  of  the  same  cast,  is  che- 
rished as  the  desideratum  of  knowledge, 
calculated  to  complete  the  sum  of  human 
happiness    and   perfection.     The  corrup- 
tion of  the  society  seems   to   have   kejjt 
pace  with  those  of  the  Cinistian  religion. 
It  is  at  this  day  as   different   to   what   it 
was,  as  the  Christianity  now  professed  is 
to  the  religion  taught  by  .Ksus  Christ.  In 
his  time  there  were  no  Doctors  of  Divinitv, 
Jiight  iievercnd  Fathers  in  God,  nor  their 
Ilolinesses  the  l\>])es.    Neither  were  there 
in  the  Society  of  Free  Masons,  at  its  com- 
mencement,    any    Grand     Secretaries — 
Grand   Treasurers — Knights   of  Malta — 
Captain  G  enerals — Generalissimos — ]\lost 
Excellent  Scrib(>s — Most  Excellent   High 
Priests— Most  Excellent  Kings,  &c.,  k°* 
To  which  might  now,  peiliuj)s,   very  aji- 
l)ropriately  be  added,  Grand  Bottle-holder 
and  Cork-drawer. 

U'he  admission  into  the  societv  of  kin<^'-s. 
princes,  noblemen,  bishops,  and  dcx-tors  in 
divinity,  as  patrons  of  the  institution,  has 
probably  l)een  the  cause  of  so  great  a 
change.  These  men,  it  may  be  presumed, 
brought  much  of  their  conse(|uencc  with 
them  into  the  lodge,  and  were,  no  doubt, 
addressed  in  a  manin'i  suitable  to  their 
supposed  dignity  in  other  stations.'  At 
any  rate,  by  whatever  means  these  high- 
sounding  titles  may  have  been  introduced, 
they  appear  ri<liculous  when  applied  to 
mcjnbers  of  an  institution  foundetl  for 
such  i)urpose  as  that  of  the  masonic  so- 
ciety, and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  for  members 
of  the  society,  or  anybotly  else,  to  say 
what  l)enefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  ma- 
gical arts  pretended  to  be  practised  in  the 


•  This  is  trup,  it"  refercnct!  1)C  made  to  w.'iat  it 
la.s  when  under  the  inaiui;rcnient  of  the  real 
masou*,  the  operatives  pre\-iously  to  the  year  irij. 


lodges.  The  mystic  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptian  jtriests,  banded  down  to 
the  Druids  bv  Pvthagoras;  the  miraculous 
stories  related  of  the  ancient  Jews;  and 
the  legendary  tales  of  Koman  Catholic 
superstition,  fruitful  sources  of  imjiosition, 
have  been  ransacked  to  find  subjects  for 
new  degrees  to  be  tacked  to  the  society 
of  Freemasons.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  list  of  forty-three  degrees  in  what  is 
called  Free-Masonry;  one  of  which  is  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

If,  as  here  rei)resented,  all  this  mysti- 
cal nonsense  has  Ijeen  obtruded  into  the 
society,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  men  of 
sense  att.ich  themselves  to  it  ?  I  answer, 
many  rcti)e  from  it  after  taking  two  or 
three  degrees;  some  have  ]x>litical  or  other 
sinister  views  which  retain  them;  and, 
furthermore,  most  men  are  fond  of  dis- 
tinction in  some  way.  Any  man  of  com- 
mon understanding,  by  being  punctual  at 
the  meetings,  and  paying  strict  attention 
to  the  ceremonies,  may  become  a  Warden, 
tliat  is,  overseer,  or  some  other  grand 
officer,  even  that  of  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master;  and  in  the  meantime  keep 
mounting  up  the  .ladder,  fi-om  mystery  to 
mystery,  till  he  arrives  at  the  forty-third 
degree  of  perfection:  which,  however,  in 
my  oiiinion,  cannot  be  of  the  least  possible 
advantage  to  him,  here  or  hereafter,  any 
further  than  the  consequence  it  may  give 
him.  As  to  those  who  serve  in  the  ranks, 
they  probably  consider  themselves  suffi- 
ciently honoured  by  being  hailed  as  Bro- 
thers by  those  whom  they  think  their  su- 
periors, and  permitted  to  parade  the  streets 
with  ribbands  and  white  aprons,  to  the 
amazement  of   he  profane  vulgar. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  I  have 
made,  I  am  by  no  means  inimical  to  the 
Masonic  Society  :  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
liberal,  social  institution,  in  which  per- 
sons of  the  most  opposite  opinions  on  re- 
ligious and  political  subjects  associate  in 
the  utmost  harmony.  By  these  friendly 
meetings,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  party 
spirit,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  loses 
much  of  its  asperity  among  the  meml>ers  ; 
and  that  those,  who  otherwise  might  have 
16 


entertained  hostile  feelings  towards  each 
other,  become  friends.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  Society  deserves  to  be  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  For  however 
laudable  zeal  may  be  in  a  just  cause, 
when  carried  to  excess,  so  as  to  excite 
personal  ill-will  towards  others  of  con- 
trary opinions,  it  degenerates  into  its 
kindred  vice,  leading  to  hatred  and  perse- 
cution. No  good  reason  can  be  given 
why  men  of  the  same  or  similar  societies 
should  entertain  greater  partiality  for  one 
anotiier,  than  for  others  of  their  fellow- 
men,  any  further  than  their  merits  when 
known  may  deserve  ;  and  to  this  it  is  ge- 
nerally limited  among  men  of  sense  ;  still, 
in  consequence  of  the  obligations  by  which 
Masons  are  bound  to  each  other,  and  a 
sort  of  bigotry  in  many,  this  partiality  has 
had  its  good  effects  in  mitigating  tlie  e\\h 
of  war  ;  and,  for  men  who  travel,  a  di- 
ploma from  a  Lodge  has  passed  as  a  letter 
of  recommendation  in  foreign  countries. 

As  a  charitable  institution,  the  Ma- 
sonic Society  ought  to  be  held  in  high 
consideration.  The  relief  it  grants  to  its 
members  and  their  families  in  distress,  is 
very  considerable.  But,  unfortunately, 
as  I  am  told,  its  means  are  very  much  ex- 
hausted by  expenses  incurred  for  refresh- 
ments at  the  rejnilar  meetings.  If  each 
member  were  required  to  pay  for  what  he 
consumes  at  those  meetings,  the  Society, 
in  consequence  of  its  numbers,  by  its  in- 
come arising  from  annual  contributions, 
fees  of  initiation,  &c.,  would  be  enabled  to 
do  more  in  charity,  perhaps,  than  any 
private  society  in  existence. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Paine  has  said  upon 
this  abstruse  subject,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
observing,  that,  in  my  opinion,  notwith- 
standing the  talents  he  has  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  interest  he  has  given  to  it,  his 
remarks,  made  doubtless  in  the  utmost 
sincerity,  are  calculated  to  perplex  and 
embarrass  readers  not  conversant  in  these 
matters,  as  much  as  those  of  any  other 
author,  whose  design  was  to  involve  it  in 
unintelligible  mystery. 

"  In  thoughts  more  elevate,  he  reasoned  hiph 
But  foimu  no  end,  ia  waud'riug  mazes  lost.'] 
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Al^     ESSAY 


ON   THE 


OEIGIJ^^     OF     FREEMASONRY. 


It  is  always  understood  that  Free-; 
i\Ia.son.s  have  a  secret  which  tliey  carefully 
conceal;  but  from  every  thing  that  can 
bo  collected  from  their  own  accounts  of 
3lasonry,  their  real  secret  is  no  other  than 
tlieir  origin,  which  l.ut  r,'w  of  them  under- 
stand; and  those  who  do,  envelope  it  in 
mystory.  '■ 

The  society  of  Masons  are  distinguished 
mto  three  classes  or  degrees.      1st    The 
Entered    Apprentice.       2d.   The  Fellow 
Craft.     3d.  The  Mrtster  Mason. 

The  entered  apprentice  knows  but  little 
more  of  Masonry,   than  the  use  of  si-ns 
and  tokens,  and  certain  stei)s  and  wonis, 
t)y  which  Masons  can  recognize  each  other, 
Without  being  discovered  by  a  person  who 
IS  not  a  Mason.     The   fellow-craft  is  not 
much  better  instructed  in  Masonry,  than 
the  entered  apprentice.     It  is  onl;^  in  the 
Master-Mason's    lodge,      that     whatever 
knowledge    remains    of    the    origin    of 
Jlasonry,  is  preserved  and  concealed. 

in  1730,  Samuel  Pritchard,  member 
of  a  constituted  lodge  in  England,  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  "Masonry  Dis- 
sected: and  made  oath  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Lon.lon,  that  it  was  a  true  copy. 
Samuel  Pritchard  maketh  oath  that 
the  copy  hereunto  annexed  is  a  true  and 
genumc  copy  in  every  particular." 

In  his  work  lie  has  given  the  catechism, 
or  examination,  in  question  and  answer, 
of  the  apprentices,  the  fellow-craft,  ami 
the  master-mas(m.  There  was  no  dilfi- 
culty  in  doing  this,  as  it  is  mere  form. 

in  his  introduction  he  says,  "  The  ori- 
ginal institution  of  masonry  consisted  in 
the  foundation  of  the   liberal   arts  and 

ToZ-f:  Y-T'  '^P^«'^">-  o"geometrv, 
iorat  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  BabJl 


the  art  and  mystery  of  masonry  was  first 

mtro^oed,  and  from  thence  hanV^^^^^^^^ 
b>  Luclul,  u  worthy  and  excellent  mathe- 
matieiano    the  Egyptians;    and  he  con- 
munieated  ,t  to  Hiram,  the  master  n'aZ 

i^'Sem.^'^^"^  ^^^^"-'^   ^^^ 
I!esiJ«  the  absnr.litj-  of  .Imvin.-  ma- 
M'nry  from  ,l,e  buil,li„g  „f  B,w,  Jh" 

according  to  the    storv     *h^   «     I   •^"t^Ji, 
i„  °  '^'or\,    the  contusion  of 

^:ST'"'''1  '"^^'^"  "nderst  "nd. 
ing  each  other,  and  consequently  of  com- 
numica  ,ng  any  knowledge\hey  Ll,  tK-re 
'  ^  glaring  contradiction  in  po  nt  of 
ehn.nology  .„  the  account  he  giveV 

cattuooi''  ^"t7'-^  ^"'^'  '^-i  Jedi- 
eated  1004  years  before  the  Christian  era- 

and  tudu,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tXs' 

mer^/'^'^'/^^^^-'-^-^t'- 
UntFnol\  I  n  u"""  ''"-''■'^^^'■^  inipossible 
to  Hil,  -""^"^  ^^ommunieate  a,.vthin<r 
-rv?  '  T'""  ^""^'^  ♦I'd  not  live  tifl 
't''^l^;;f^^*J'^.  time  of  Hiram. 

In  1/83  Captam   George   Smith    in 
spec  or  of  the  Itoyal  ArtiUcTy  Aead   liva 
Hoolwieh,    n  Fiurj..,,^    „  j    ,.        -  ^^ 
Grand  vL       f^r'    ^"d    Provincial 

ofXnt    n  n  "    ^Y"'""'^^'  ^'''  the  county 
"  T^^    '  ^     /'  'f^  ^  ^''^'-'^tise  entitled,-! 
The  Lse  and  Abuse  of  Free- Masonrv" 
In  his  cha,)ter  of  the  antiquity  of  Il\ 

arcMf     f  ,'    •'''^■*^^'«'   "< he  sovereign 

architect  raised  on  masonic  jirinciples  the 
beauteous  globe,  and  commanded  that 
niaster-seienee,  Geometry,  to  lav  the  nn 

netary  world,  and  to  re,4.te  by  1  C 
the  whole  stupendous  system  in  jut  un 
-Ji^portion,  rolling  round  ^^:. 

"  I>ut,"  continues   he     "  T  nm  «^*    ± 
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th.ereby  to  descant  on  this  head ;  it  is  sa- 
cred, an<l  ever  will  remain  so:  those  who 
are  honoured  with  the  trust  will  not  reveal 
it,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  can- 
not betray  it."  By  this  last  part  of  the 
phrase.  Smith  means  the  two  inferior 
classes,  the  fellow-craft  anil  the  entered 
a])]irentice;  for  he  says,  in  the  next  page 
of  his  work,  "  It  is  not  every  one  that  is 
barely  initiated  into  Free-masonry  that  is 

entrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  thereto 
belonj^ing  ;  they  are  not  attainable  <as 
things  of  course,  nor  by  every  capacity." 

The  learned,  but  unfortunate  Doctor 
Dodd,  Grand  Chaplain  of  Masonry,  in  his 
oration  at  the  dedication  of  Free-Masons'- 
Ilall,  London,  traces  masonry  through  a 
variety  of  stages.  "  ^lasons,"  says  he, 
are  well  informed  from  their  own  ])rivate 
and  interior  records,  that  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple  is  an  important  era, 
from  M  hence  they  derive  many  mysteries 
of  their  art.  Now,''  says  he,  "  be  it  re- 
membercil  that  this  great  event  took  place 
alx)ve  1,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  c(»nse(iuently  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  Homer,  the  first  of  the  Gre- 
cian poets,  wrote;  and  above  five  centuries 
before  Pythagoras  brought  from  the  east 
his  sublime  system  of  truly  masonic  in- 
.structions  to  illuminate  our  western  world. 

"  But  remote  as  this  period  is,  we  date 
not  from  thence  the  commencement  of 
our  art.  For  though  it  might  owe  to  the 
w  ise  and  glorious  King  of  Israel  some  of 
its  many  mystic  forms  and  hieroglyphic 
ceremonies,  yet  certainly  the  art  itself  is 
coeval  with  man,  the  great  subject  of  it. 

"We  trace,"  continues  he,  "  itsfootste])S 
in  the  most  distant,  the  most  remote  ages 
and  nations  of  the  world.  AVefind  itamongst 
the  tirst  and  most  celebrateil  civilizers 
of  the  east.  We  deduce  it  regularlv  from 
the  first  astronomers  on  the  ])hiiiis  of 
Chaldea,  to  the  wise  and  mystic  kings  and 
priests  of  Egvp^  the  sages  of  Greece,  and 
the  ]>hiIosophers  of  Rome." 

From  these  rejiorts  and  declarations  of 
masons  of  the  highest  ordec  in  the  insti- 
tution, we  see  that  masonry,  without  pub- 
licly declaring  so,  lays  claim  to  some  di- 


vine communication  fi-om  the  Creator,  in 
a  manner  diH'erent  from,  and  unconnected 
with,  the  lx)ok  which  the  Christians  call 
the  Bible;  and  the  natural  result  from 
this  is,  that  masonry  is  derived  from  some 
very  ancient  religion,  wholly  indeijendent 
of,  and  unconnected  with  that  book. 

To  come  then  at  once  to  the  point,  ma- 
sonry (as  I  shall  show  from  the  customs, 
ceremonies,  hieroglyphics,  and  chronology 

of  masonry)  is  derived,  and  is  the  remains 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Druids  ; 
who,  like  the  magi  of  Persia,  and  the 
priests  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  were  priests 
of  the  sun.  They  paid  worship  to  this 
i:reat  luminary,  as  the  great  visible  agent 
of  a  great  invisible  first  cause,  whom  they 
stvled,  "  Time  without  limits." 

The  Christian  religion  and  masonry 
have  one  and  the  same  common  origin; 
both  are  derived  from  the  worship  of  the 
sun;  the  difference  between  their  origin 
is,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  parody 
on  the  worship  of  the  sun,  in  which  they 
put  a  man  whom  they  call  Christ,  in  the 
])lace  of  the  sun,  and  pay  him  the  same 
adoration  which  was  originally  paid  to 
the  sun,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  Masonry  many  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Druids  are  preserved  in  their 
original  state,  at  least  without  any  jiarody. 
With  them  the  sun  is  still  the  sun;  and 
his  image  in  the  form  of  the  sun,  is  the 
great  emblematical  ornament  of  Masonic 
lodges  and  Masonic  dresses.  It  is  the 
central  figure  on  their  aprons,  and  they 
wear  it  also  pendant  on  the  breast  in  their 
lodges,  and  in  their  processions.  It  has 
the  figure  of  a  man,  as  the  head  of  the 
sun,  as  Christ  is  always  represented. 

At  what  period  of  antiquity,  or  in  what 
nation,  this  religion  was  first  established, 
is  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  unrecorded 
times.  It  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
ancient  Egy))tians,  the  Babylonians  and 
and  Chalde.ans,  and  rpdueed  afterwards  to 
a  system  regulated  by  the  apiiarent  j.>ro- 
gress  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  si<:ns 
of  the  Zodiac  by  Zoroaster  the  lawgiver  of 
Persia,  from  whence  Pvthagoras  brought 
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liu.,1  l.is  oration.  °  ^  ^    ^'^     M'l'Hrent  prc^ae.s.s  «f  ,],,  s;,„  tl.nx.oh  tl.o 

^.^^euorslnpof  the  sun,   a.  the  ,.at    r^^n^^-iJu  "tl^  ^^'^ '''^^^'f- 
MMble    anrent    of  a   jrrcat    invi^ihlf  fir<f  Ul  "  i"t  taitn.      J  Jie  .Alasons  ado  >t 

ovol^ac.,n.sidcTal)le,wtof  \siaa,     \f,i.nV  ^        or  lodges  is  ornamented  with  a 
all^a^.ent    Gaul,    and  into  ii^tain  and  |  ea^^U^lrJili^r^^^^^ 

Smith  in  his  chapter  on  the  antinuitv  str^Tr '"'r'  V'"v '"  ^^'^^^^  Q"^^'"" 
of  Masonry  in  Britain,  savs  t  nt  "mt'  n  ^  ' r  ^'f,"'"  ^.^""  ^  '«-'lJs  Lo.uion,  is  a 
withstandh>^  the  ohs  urUy  \vl"h  ^o  ?of^'^"^'  ';"'''''"r'  «"^  ^^^  "P-'^'-^is  of 
h^pesMasonio  histo^  ^rJ ^ri::^\t^'^^'l^^^^  S.nith,  in  ,.ak- 
vanous  cn-cumstances  contrilmte  to  prove  "The  J/ff  ^^'  •''''  ^P'''-*^'  ^'''-^ 
that  Free-Masonrj  was  intro(iueed  !>  Lll  kT^-'^  ^'?' .".''-"'*^^"^'"^ ''=''1  's  i" 
Britain  about  lOlM)  vearsS  e  CI   is  "'      1      ^^^'-^''-I'ty,  the  highest  piece  of  tinislu-d 

It  cannot  be    Ma^on    •  b     ts       >  ^nt    ZTT'  '"  •"""T'     ^"  ^''^'  """^'•^'  -^" 
^fate  that   Smith  here  alZv    to      '^^^^^^ 
Bruids  flourished  in  J3  itain      tl  ''per  !      th   t"  I"    ""•^'";^  f ''''  ^"'•'•""'"'-1  '-"^ 

ho  speaks  on  and  it  i.  ^::;t!:]^ivt::^^ 

JIasonry    ,s    descended.     Smith  ha.   put  ^       I  ^^tuc  c.uiacters. 
the  cluhl  Ml  place  of  the  parent. 


It  sometimes  happens,   as  well  in  writ- 

r  sia   11-1   />/->....„«  .„i.:    .       .1  ! 

-'tS  I 


'Y*  Aries 
y  Taurns 
n  Gemini 
So  Cancer 
SL   fiCO 
""K   \'irgo 


=0;  Libra 
TJX  Scorj»io 

t  Sagittarius 
Vy  Capric-orniis 
^  A(piarius 
K  i'isces 


ing  as  ni  conversation,  that  a  person  leis 
slip  an  expression  that  serves  to  unravel 
« liat  he  mtends  to  conceal,  and  this  is  the 
ease  with  Smith,  for  in  the  same  chapter 
he  says,    "The  Druids,   when  they   com- 

l.at.   the  n.o..t     perfect   remains  o     tl  e  LoH    -  ''''?^  "^^^^^^^^^ 

l^nnds-ritesandceren^oniesarepr^Lri^Tuih  7  '\!^''  ^"liyl'tened  and  in- 
m  the  customs  and  ceremonie  of  1  I  ^i  ss  tn  ri*  'n"''"  ""^  "^  *'>^'  '-'^ 
iMasons  that  are  to  be  found  exi,ti  ve  s  oh  '"  t"  '''■'''.  ''^  '^''  ""'- 
among  nmukind.  » My  brethren,"  sav's  c^,  r^  of  roll  A?  "'"'u  "'"  '^  *''^* 
he,  "may  be  able  to  trace  them  wi'l,  !l  •  ''\'^^«'/^'''""''-  ^^  ^'  ••^"  J^'iow, 
greater  exactness  than  I  an  at  ibert  .  f'-wf  tV'  ^'"'^  ^''^'  ""  ^"^  ""-'  *'^""^"'" 
explain  to  the  public."  '        1    ^   ''-'']'  /^'*^'    ^'^"''^^^  "f"  <»'«  seasons,  the 

This  is  a  confession  from  a  Master  tTr^  .'' ;^''''^''"'^*'' "^'''^^- '""''^  "i^'J^^ 
Mason,  without  intending  it  tX  o  u  u  •  l.^T  "^  n-.a-tation,  the  friend  of 
stood  by  the  public,  timt  Masonry  it  Jdv'kn"''./^'^'  '''''''''^'  Free-Mason 
remainsof  the  religion  of  the  Druids  1.2  ,"!;*  *'''"  '■'''''^""  »hy  the  snn  is 
reason    for   the    mLous   k.:^pZt-^^^^^^^ 

secret  I  shall  explain  in  the  clur'se  of  this  ^  selve    fr      ?» ''   '"  ''''^''  *"  P^"^^'^^  ^'"'"^- 
work.  "^  ^"'"     •:^<^'^^'-^  fr«"'»  the  persecution  of  the  Christ- 

As  the  studv  an.l  contemnhtion  af  th    i  T'  ^^''  ^'^''^  '''''''^'^  ''P^''^^"  '"  '^  "^vs- 
Creator  in   the   works  otT.eCWtio/^  '^''   «^''"-^' «*"  ^'-   -"i" 

which  the  sun,  as  the  ^rrea  vis  bh  o":       \     I     t'^  "'"'  ''"^^  ^'"^  astronomer  La- 

ofthatBeing,wasthe.^njf    ISS      hetl-  r  '^^"  ^"^^  "1- 

aaorat.n  of  Druids,  all  thei^  ^^^^.^o^^fc^ 
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of  tlie  sun  is  the  expressive  criterion  that 
dt-nc'tes  tlu'V  are  descended  frem  the 
Druids,  and  was  that  wise,  elegant,  philo- 
s(>i)liical  religion,  the  faith  opposite 
to  tiie  faith  of  tlie  gloomy  Christian 
church. 

The  lodges  of  the  masons,  if  bnilt  for 
tlie  jmrpose,  are  constructed  in  a  manner 
to  correspond  with  the  ap]tarent  motion  of 
the  sun.  They  are  situated  east  and 
west.  The  master's  ])lafe  is  always  in 
the  east.  In  the  examination  of  an  en- 
tered apprentice,  the  master,  among  man}' 
other  (piestions,  asks  him, — 

Q.  How  is  the  lodge  situated? 

A.  East  and  West. 

Q.  Why  so  ? 

A.  Because  all  churches  and  chapels 
are,  or  ought  to  be  so. 

This  answer,  which  is  mere  catechis- 
mal  form,  is  not  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. It  does  no  more  than  remove  the 
question  to  another  point  fm-ther,  which 
is,  why  ought  all  churches  and  cliapels  to 
Ik?  so?  But  as  the  entered  ajiprent ice  is  not 
initiated  in  to  the  Druidical  ni)steries  of 
masonry,  he  is  not  asked  any  questions  to 
whicli  a  direct  answer  would  lead  thereto. 

Q.  Wheie  stands  your  master? 

A.  In  the  East. 

Q.  Why  so  ? 

A.  As  the  sun  rises  in  the  East,  and 
opens  the  day,  so  the  master  stands  in  the 
East,  (with  his  right  hand  ujxrn  liis  left 
hreast,  being  a  sign,  and  the  square  about 
his  neck)  to  open  the  lodge  ai.d  set  his 
men  at  work. 

Q.   Where  stand  your  wardens? 

A.  In  the  ^Vest. 

Q.  What  is  their  business  ? 

A.  As  the  sun  sets  in  the  West  to 
close  the  day,  so  the  wardens  stand  in  the 
West  with  their  right  hands  upon  their 
left  breasts,  being  a  sign,  and  the  level 
and  plumb  rule  about  their  necks  to  close 
the  lodire,  and  dismiss  the  men  from 
laiK)ur,  paying  them  their  wages. 

Here  the  name  of  the  sun  is  mentioned, 
but  it  is  proper  to  observe, ,  that  in  this 
j)lace  it  has  lefcrence  only  to  laboin*  or  to 
the  time  of  labour,  and  not  to  any  reli- 


gious Druidical  rite  or  ceremonv,  as  it 
would  have  with  respect  to  the  situation 
of  lodges  East  and  West.  I  have 
already  observed,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the 
situation  of  churches  East  and  West  is 
taken  from  the  worship  of  the  sun,  wliich 
rises  in  the  East.  The  Christians  never 
bury  their  dead  on  the  north  side  of  a 
church;  and  a  Mason's  Lodge  always  has, 
or  is  su]^i)osc'd  to  have,  three  windows, 
which  are  called  fixed  lights,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  moveable  lights  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  master  asks 
the  entered  apprentice, — 

Q.  How  are  they  (the  fixed  lights) 
situated  ? 

A.  East,  West,  and  South. 

Q.  What  are  their  uses  ? 

A.  To  light  the  men  to  and  from  their 
work. 

Q.  Why  are  there  no  lights  in  the 
Xorth  ? 

A.  Because  the  sun  darts  no  rays  from 
thence. 

This,  among  numerous  other  instances, 
shows  that  the  Christian  religion,  and 
masonry,  have  one  and  the  same  common 
origin,  the  ancient  worship  of  the  sun. 

The  high  festival  of  the  masons  is  on 
the  day  they  call  St.  John's  day;  but 
every  enlightened  mason  nii.ist  know  that 
holding  their  festival  on  this  dav  has  no 
reference  to  the  person  called  St.  John; 
and  that  it  is  only  to  disguise  the  true 
cause  of  holding  it  on  this  day,  that  tliey 
call  the  day  by  that  name.  As  there  were 
masons,  or  at  least  Druids,  many  centu- 
ries before  the  time  of  St.  John,  if  such 
l)erson  ever  existed,  the  holding  their 
festival  on  this  dav  must  refer  to  some 
cause  totally  iniconnected  with  John. 

The  case  is,  that  the  day  called  St. 
Joiin's  day  is  the  24th  of  June,  and  is 
what  is  calle<l  Midsummer-day.  The  sun 
is  then  arrived  at  the  summer  solstice  ; 
and  with  respect  to  his  meridional  alti- 
tude, or  height  at  high  noon,  appears  for 
some  days  to  l)e  of  the  same  height.  The 
astronomical  longest  dav.  like  the  shortest 
day,  is  not  every  year,  on  account  of  leap 
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year  on  the  same   mnncrical   day     -uk? 
forMi,lsu,„„K.rday;an,liti.s     .?ho  o'r 

no     n    / r'^  ''•?  ""^  hemispIuTo,  and 

hat  tins  annual  festival  of  the  Masons 
t^^kon  from  the  Druids,  is  celebrated  on' 
Midsummer  day. 

^ranre  of  their  oricr,„,  a„d  this  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  a  custom  still  practi.eTh' 
Ireland,   where  the  Druids  tliurisle     a 
he  time  they  flourished  in  Britain.     On 

eve  of  Midsummer  day,  the  Irish  licrht 
fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  This  can 
ha  e  no  reference  to  8t.  John;    hut  it  Ins 

em  lenutioal  reference  to  the  sun,     hi 
on  that  daj  ,s  at  his  Jnghest  snm„  er  e le 
a  jon.  and  miyht  in  common  lan^ua^be 

en.      !V  ""^  ^^''''''''^  '"1^1  '^^^k^  of  Ma- 
sonry tell  us  of  Solomon's  Temple  at  Je- 

ome  M;s     •"  "'  ^'^^   ^'"P^^^^^'^'   that 
some  Masonic  ceremonies  niav  have  been 

dernx^d  from  the  building  of  that  t!4le 
for  the  worship  of  the  .sim  was  in  pi^c  ice 

inai,,v  centuries  before  the  temple  ex!  t   ] 

or  before  the  Israelites  came  out  of  L'.apt' 

And    we   learn    from  the  historv  of' 'the  J 

;^!""•^"•^^2Kin.s,chap.  xxii.  xxiiN 

tha    he  worship  of  the  sun  was  performed' 
by  the  Jews  m  that  tempi, .     U  i«    how- 
ever,muchtobed.:bt^^^^ 
^wth  the  same  scientific  purity  and  re- 
ligious morality,  with  whic'h  it  was  per- 

W.n^th,  Druids  who  In- all  accoiSI 
tliat  h.-,t..rically  remain  of  them,  were  i 
wis^,  learned,  and  moral   class  'of  men 
1  Jie  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  were  ignorant 
of  astronomy,  and  of  science   in   m-neml 
nnd  If  a  religion  founded  upon  astronomv' 
icll  mto  the  r  h<in<l>:   ;t   ;      i        """'^'"j, 
it  wonl.l  1  ',       "  ''^'""^'t  certain 

would  be  eorru})(ed.    We  do  not  read  in 
^;e  h,tory  of  the  Jews,   whether    n     , 
Bible  or  elsewhere,   that    fhcv   were     le 

"s::::"^'"?pT^->^-yo;i^t 

^q^oi-e   and   frame   the    timber   for   be- 1 
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|nnnio.andcarry,ngonthework,   and 

tZ^.  "  fV:;"'  ^"^^'"^'"'^ '"^  Vrocure  work. 
.  to  ji.ram,  1  Kings,  chap.  v.  ver.  (,'.)  that 

'^cTe  IS  not  anion,  us  anv  that  can  ski  1  to 
'cw  timber  like  unto  the  Zidcmian^/'T^^^^^^ 

hlllltr  """'■' ^'7P^*'''^'"'^^«^'«  temple 
than  Solomon  s,  and  if  the  Masons  der  vo 

-..hm.  from  the  building  ^^ 
^totheZ.domansandnottotheJc4- 

S:s;^;;:^:™^"^''^^«^^'"p«^thesunin 

«  /'  ;V- '^'  ?  ^'^'"-'^'  ^^'•'^P-  -^^^i-'.  vcr.   8 

And  Kmg  Josiah  put  down  all  the  idol-' 

a  rous  pnests  that  burned  incens     unto 

the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  to  all 

he  host  of  lieaven."    And  it  is    aid  . 

-        vor.    '^andhetookawavthe    orse 

sin,  at    he  enterin-  in  of  the  house   of 

t      :f'r^  ^"'-"^"^  '^'^  ^'^''^riots     f  tl 
siiiMvith  fire,  ver.  13,  and  the  high  places 
'at  were  before  Jc-rusalem  M'hich  w-reon 

!h' right  hand  of  the  mount  of  con-up? 

ion,  winch  Solomon,  the  King  of  Tral 

t'oi   of  the  Z.domans  (the  very  i.eople  that 
hud    the  teinple)  did  the  king  dU.'' 
Resides  these    things,  the  description 
at  Josephus  gives  of  the  decorations  ..f 

t.::;'^^. -^S.r  ^^x::n 

itiniJlcot  the  Jews  represented  all  na- 

i^i^mticularly  the  parts  most  appir't 
o    It,.. s  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets 
he /odiac.  the  earth,  the  elen.en  s,    a„  I 
-t  the  system  of  the  world  was  re  rAcd 

11K.H,  mall  probability,  are,  what  Josiah 

1- Ignorance,  <.:]s  the  abominations  of 
the  Zidonians.*     Everv   thing,  ],owever 


from  tl.fw,,„l,.rso(-n  t,?in  '"'iH^    '"   ^''^''^h 

tftt  of  the  world.       "■'^'''""^  of  "»«  great  archi- 
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drawn  from  this  temple,*  and  applied  to  \ 
Masonry,  still  refers  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  however  corrupted  or  misunderstood 
by  the  Jews,  and,  consequently,  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Druids. 

Another  circumstance  Avhich  shows  that 
^lasonry  is  derived  from  some  ancient 
system,  prior  to,  and  unconnected  with, 
the  Ciiristian  religion,  is  the  chronology, 
or  method  of  counting  time,  used  by  the 
Masons  in  the  records  of  their  lodges. 
They  make  no  use  of  what  is  called  the 
Christian  era  ;  and  they  reckon  their 
months  numerically,  as  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians did,  and  as  the  quakers  do  now.  I 
have  by  me,  a  record  of  a  French  Lodge 
at  the  time  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
Duke  de  Charters,  was  Grand  Master  of 
'Masonry  in  France.  It  begins  as  follows  : 
*'  Le  trentieme  joiir  dxie  sixieme  mois 
de  Van  de  la  V.  L.  cinq,  mil  sepcent 
soixante  trhe,'"  that  is,  the  thirtieth  day 
of  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  of  the 
venerable  Lodge,  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy  three.  By  what  I  ob- 
serve in  English  books  of  Masonry,  the 
English  Masons  use  the  initials  A.  L.  and 
not  V.  L.  By  A.  L.  they  mean  in  the 
year  of  the  Lodge,  as  the  Christians  by 
A.  D.  mean  in  the  year  of  the  Lord.  But 
A.  L.  like  V.  L,  refers  to  the  same  chro- 
nological era,  that  is,  to  the  supposed  time 
of  the  creation.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  have 
shewn  that  the  cosmogony,  that  is,  the 
account  of  the  creation,  with  which  the 
book  of  Genesis  opens,  has  been  taken 
and  mutiLited  from  the  Zend- Avista  of 
Zoroaster,  and  is  iixed  as  a  prefixce  to  the 
Bible,  after  the  Jews  returned  from  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  and  that  the   Rabbins 


•  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  tliat 
the  law  called  the  law  of  Moses  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  iit  the  time  of  building  tliis 
temple.  Here  i'^  the  likeness  of  tilings  in  heaven 
above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath.  And  we  read  in 
1  Kings,  chap.  6.  7,  that  S(  lomon  made  cherubs 
and  cliernl)iius,  that  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  tlie 
house  round  about  \vith  cheruhims  and  palm-trees, 
and  open  flowers,  and  that  he  made  a  molten  sea, 
placed  on  twelve  oxen,  and  the  ledges  of  it  were 
ornamented  with  hons,  oxen,  and  cheruhims ;  all 
this  is  contrary  to  the  law  called  the  law  of  Moses.  ^ 


of  the  Jews  do  not  bold  their  account  in 
Genesis  to  be  a  fact,  but  mere  allegory. 
The  six  thousand  years  in  the  Zend-xVvista, 
is  changed  or  interpolated  into  six  divys 
in  the  account  of  Genesis.  The  Masons 
appear  to  have  chosen  the  same  pcrioi], 
and,  jH'rhaps  to  avoid  the  suspicion  and 
persecution  of  the  church,  liave  adopted 
the  era  of  the  world,  as  the  era  of 
Masonry.  The  V.L.  of  the  French,  and 
A.L.  of  the  English  Mason,  answer  to  the 
A.  M.  Anno  Mundi,or  the  year  of  the  world. 

Though  the  Masons  have  taken  many 
of  their  ceremonies  and  hieroglyphics 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  certain 
they  have  not  taken  their  chronology 
fi"om  thence.  If  thev  had,  the  church 
would  soon  have  sent  them  to  the  stake; 
as  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  like 
that  of  the  Chinese,  goes  many  thousand 
years  bevond  the  Bible  chronologv. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids,  as  before 
said,  was  the  same  as  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egytians.  The  priests  of  Egj'pt 
were  the  professors  and  teachers  of  science, 
and  were  styled  priests  of  Ileliopolis,  that 
is,  of  the  cit'j  of  the  sun.  The  Druids  in 
Europe,  who  were  the  same  order  of  men, 
have  their  name  from  the  Teutonic  or 
ancient  German  language;  the  Germans 
being  anciently  called  Teutones.  The 
word  Dniid  signifies  a  wise  man.  In 
Persia,  they  were  called  magi,  which  sig- 
nifies the  same  thing. 

"Egypt,"  says  Smith,  "from  whence 
we  derive  manv  of  our  mvsteries,  hath  al- 
ways  borne  a  distinguished  rank  in  his- 
tory, and  was  once  celebrated  above  all 
others  for  its  antiquities,  learning,  opulence, 
and  fertility.  In  their  system,  their  ])rin- 
cipal  hero-Gods  Osiris  and  Isis,  theologi- 
cally represented  the  Supreme  Being  and 
imivcrsal  nature;  and  ])hysically,  the  two 
great  celestial  luminaries,  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  by  whose  influence  all  nature  was 
actuated.  The  experienced  brethren  of 
the  Society  (says  Smith  in  a  note  to 
this  passage)  are  mcU  informed  what 
affinity  these  symbols  bear  to  Masonry, 
and  why  they  are  used  in  all  Masonic 
Lodires." 
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In   speaking  of   tlic  apparel    of  the  5 
Masonsin  their  Lodiifes,  part  of  whic-li,  as 
we  see  in  their  public  procession^    is  a 
white  leatlier  apron,  he  savs,  "tlie  Druids 
were  apparelled   in   white  at   the  time  of 
their  sacriHces  and  solemn  offices.     The  I 
Egyptian    priests   of   Osiris    wore    sno>v- 
white   cotton.      The    Grecian  and  most 
other  priests  wore  white  garments.     As 
Masons,  we  regard  the  principles  of  those 
who  were  the  first  worshippers  of  the 
true  God,  imitate  their  apjKuvl,  and  as- 
sume the  badge  of  innocence." 

"The  Egyptians," continues  S:nlth,  "in 
the  earliest  ages,  constituted  a  great  num- 
ber of  Lodges,  but  with  assiduous  care 
kept  their  secrets  of  Masonrv  from  all 
strangers.  These  secrets  have  been  im- 
perfectly handed  down  to  us  by  tra<lition 
oidy,  and  ought  to  be  kept  undiscovered 
to  the  labourers,  craftsmen,  and  ajipren- 
tices,  till,  by  good  behaviour  and  long 
study,  they  become  better  acquainted  in 
Geometry  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  there- 
by qualiHed  for  Masters  and  Wardens, 
which  is  seldom  or  ever  tlie  ease  with 
English  ^Masons." 

Under  the  head  of  Frce-3Iasonrv,  wintten 
by  tlie  astronoujer  Lalande,  in  the  French 
Encyclopajdia,  I  expected  from  liis  great 
knowledge  in  astronomy,  to  have  found 
nuich  information  on  theorigin  of  Masonry ; 
for  what  connection  can  there  be  between 
any  institution  and  the  sun  and  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  if  there  be  not  some- 
thing in  that  institution,  or  in  its  origin, 
that  has  reference  to  astronomy.  Every 
tiling  used  as  an  hieroglyphic,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  and  jjurpose  for  which 
it  is  used;  and  we  are  not  to  suppose  the 
Free-^Masons,  among  whom  are  many  vei'v 
learned  and  scientific  men,  to  be  such 
idiots  as  to  make  use  of  astronomical  signs 
without  some  astronomical  purpose. 

Hut  I  was  much  disappointed  in  my 
expectation  from  Lalande.  In  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  Masonry,  he  says.  "Zvi- 
ijine  de  fa  niaconiere  se  perd,  comme 
tant  d'autres  dans  I'obscurite  des 
temps;"  that  is  the  origin  of  Masonrv, 


hke  many  others,  loses  itself  in  the  ob- 
scurity  of  time,  ^\'ilon  I  came  to  this 
expression,  I  supposed  Lalande  a  Mason, 
and  on  eiKpiiry  found  he  was.  This  pas- 
sing ovcrsiiviid  liiin  from  the  embarrass- 
ment which  Masons  are  under  respecting 
the  disclosure  of  their  origin,  atid  which 
they  are  sworn  to  conceal.  There  is  a 
society  of  ALiM.ns  in  Dublin  who  take  the 
name  of  Druids;  these  Masons  must  be 
supi)o.,ed  to  have  a  reason  for  taking  that 
name. 

I  eome  now  to  s])oak   of  the  cause  of 
secrecy  used  i)y  the  Masons. 

The  natural  source  of  secrecy  is  fear. 
When  any  new  religion  over-runs  a  for- 
mer  religion,   the   professors  of  the  new 
Iwoome  the  per.^ecutors  of  the  old.     AVe 
see  this  in  all    the  instances  that  history 
brings  before  us.       When    llilkiah,  the 
priest,    ainliShaphan   the   scribe,    in  the 
reign  of  kin^^  Jo>i;ih,  found  or  pretended 
to  find  the  law,   called  the  law  of  Moses, 
a  thou-;and  years  after  the  time  of  Moses', 
and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  2d  Book 
of  Kings,  eha])ter.s  22,  23,  that  such  law 
was   ever  practised  or  known  before  the 
time  of  Josiah,  he  established  that  law  as 
a  national  religioI^  and  nut  all  the  priests 
of  the  sun  to  death.    When  the  Christian 
religion  over-ran  the  Jewisji  religion,  the 
Jews  were  the  continual  subjects  of  perse- 
cution in  all  Christian  countries.     When 
the  Protestant  religion  in  England  over- 
run the  Ptoman  Catholic  religion,  it  was 
made  death  for  a  Catholic   priest,  to  be 
found  in  England.     As  this  has  been  the 
case  in   all    the  instances   we  have   any 
knowledge  of,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  it 
with  respect  to  the  case  in  question,  and 
that  when  the  Christian  religion  over-ran 
the  religion  of  the  Druids  in  Italy,  ancient 
Gaul,   Britain,    and  Ireland,  the   Druids 
became  the  subjects  of  persecution.    This 
would    naturally   and    necessarily   oblige 
such  of  them  as  remained  attached  to  their 
original   religion    to  meet  in  secret  and 
under  the  strongest  injunctions  of  secrecy. 
Their  safety  depended  ui)on  it.     A  false 
brother  might  expose  the  lives  of  many  of 
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ihemtmlestruction;  and  from  the  remains  \  and  practised,  under  tliis  new  name,  the 
of  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  thus  preser-  \  rites  and  ceremonies  oi  Druids, 
ved,  arose  the  institution,  which,  to  avoid  ]  mTAAr  vq  patvi? 

the  name  of  Druid,  took  that  of  Mason,  \  lllU:\l.Vb   1  Al.NL 


EXTRACT  OF  A  REPLY 

TO    THE 

BISHOP    OF    LANDAFF. 


GEXESIS. 


The  Bishop  says,  "  the  oldest  book  m 
tlie  world  is  Genesis."  This  is  mere  as- 
sertion ;  he  offers  no  proof  of  it,  and  I  go 
to  controvert  it,  and  to  show  that  the 
book  of  Job,  which  is  not  a  a  Hebrew 
book,  but  is  a  book  of  the  Gentiles,  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew,  is  much  older  than 
the  book  of  Genesis. 

The  book  of  Genesis  means  the  book 
of  Generations  ;  to  which  are  prefixed 
two  cliapters,  the  first  and  second,  which 
contain  two  different  cosmogonies,  that  is, 
two  different  accounts  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  written  by  different  persons,  as 
1  have  shewn  in  the  preceding  pcort  of 
this  work. 

The  first  cosmogony  begins  at  the  first 
verse   of    the   first    chapter,    and    ends  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second  < 
chapter ;     for   the  adverbial  conjunction  | 
thus,  with  which  the  second  chapter  be- 
gins, sliows  those  three  verses  to  belong  to 
the  first  chapter.     The  second  cosmogony 
begins  at  the  fourth  verse  of   the  second 
chapter,  and  ends  with  that  chapter. 

In  tlie  first  cosmogony  the  name  of 
God  is  used  without  any  epithet  joined  to 
it,  and  is  repeated  thirty-five  times.  In 
the  second  cosmogony  it  is  always  the 
Lord  God,  which  is  repeated  eleven  times. 
These  two  different  styles  of  expression 
show  these  two  chfipters  to  be  the  works  of 
two  difftrent  persons,  and  the  contradic- 
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tions  they  contain  show  they  cannot  be 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  person,  as 
I  have  already  shown. 

The  third  chapter,  in  which  the  style  of 
Lord  God  is  continued  in  every  instance, 
except  in  the  supposed  conversation  be- 
tween the  woman  and  the  serpent  (for  in 
every  place  in  that  chapter  where  the 
writer  speaks,  it  is  always  the  Lord  God) 
shows  this  chapter  to  belong  to  the  second 

cosmogony. 

This  chapter  gives  an  account  of  what 
is  called  the  fall  of  man,  which  is  no  other 
than  a  fable  borrowed  from,  constructed 
upon  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  or  the 
Persians,  of  the  annual  progress  of  the 
sun  throusxh  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zo- 
diac. It  Is  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  ap- 
proach and  evil  of  winter,  announced  by 
the  ascension  of  the  autumnal  constella- 
tion of  the  serpent  of  the  Zodiac,  and  not 
the  moral  fall  of  man,  that  is  the  key  of 
the  allegory,  and  of  the  fable  in  Genesis 
borrowed  from  it. 

The  fall  of  man  in  Genesis,  is  said  to 
have  been  produced  by  eating  a  certain 
fruit,  generally  taken  to  be  an  apple.  The 
fall  of  the  year  is  the  season  for  gather- 
ing and   eating  the  new  apples  of  that 
(  year.     The  allegorj-,  therefore,  holds  with 
}  respect  to  the   fruit,   which   it  would   not 
have  done  had  it  been  an  early  summer 
5  fruit.     It  holds  also  with  respect  to  place. 
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The  tree  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  ;  fiicts,  they  would  be  referred  to  as  funda- 
the  midst  of  the  tjarduii.  But  why  in  tlie  I  mental  matters,  and  that  very  frequently 
midst  of  the  ji^arden  more  than  in  any  in  the  books  of  the  Bible  that  were  writ- 
other  ])lace  ?  The  solution  of  the  alle-  I  ten  by  various  authors  afterwards ;  where- 
gory  gives  the  answer  to  this  question,  as,  there  is  not  a  book,  ehapter,  or  verse 
which  is,  that  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  of  the  Bible,  from  the  time  Moses  is 
aj)j)les  and  other  autumnal  fruits  are  rij»o,  s  said  to  have  written  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
and  when  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  to  the  book  of  Malachi,  the  last  book  in 
length,  is  the  mid-season  between  sum-  s  the  Bible,  including  a  space  of  more  than 
mer  and  winter.  a  thousand  years,  in  which  there  is  any 

It  holds  also  with  respect  to  clothing,    mention  made  of  these  things,  or  any  of 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  said    them,  nor  are  they  so  much  as  alluded  to. 
in    Genesis,  chap,  iii.,  ver.  21,   "  Unto    How  will  the  Bishop  solve  this  difficulty, 
Adam  and  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  \  which  stands  as  a  circumstantial  contra- 
make    coats    of    skins,    and   clothed    diction  to  his  assertion  ? 
them."     Hut  why  are  coats  of  skins  men-  |       There  are  but  two  M-ays  of  solving  it : 
tioned  ?     This  cannot  be  understood  as        First,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not 
referring  to  any  thing  of  the  nature  of /an  ancient  book  ;  that  it  has  been  written 
moral  evil.     The  solution  of  the  allegory    by  some  (now)  unknown  persons,  after  the 
gives  again  the  answer  to  this  (juestion,  1  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
which  is,  that  the  evil  winter,  which  fol-  |  captivity,  about  a  thousand   years  after 
lows  the  fall  of  the  year,  fabulously  called    the  time  that  Moses  is  said  to  have  lived, 
in    Genesis  the  fall  of  man,  makes  warm  |  and  put  as  a  preface  or  introduction  to 
clothing  necessary.  the  other  books,  when  they  were  Ibrmed 

But  of  these  things  I  shall  speak  fully  |  into  a  canon  in  the  time  of  the  second 
when  1  come  in  another  part  to  treat  of  { temple,  and,  therefore,  not  having  existed 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  and  before  that  time,  none  of  these  tilings 
compare  it  witli  the  modern  religion  of  \  mentioned  in  it  could  be  referred  to  tliese 
the  New  Testament.     At  present,  I  shall    books. 

confine  myself  to  the  comparative  auti-  |  Secondly,  that  admitting  Genesis  to 
quity  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Job,  have  been  written  by  Moses,  the  Jews  did 
taking  at  the  same  time,  whatever  I  may  not  believe  the  things  stated  in  it  to  Ix; 
find  in  my  way  with  respect  to  the  fabu-  \  true,  and,  therefore,  as  they  could  not  re- 
lousness  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  for  if  |  fer  to  them  as  facts,  they  would  not  r(;fer 
what  is  called  the  fall  of  man  in  Genesis  |  to  them  as  fables.  The  first  of  these  so- 
be  fabulous  or  allegorical,  that  which  is  \  lutions  goes  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
called  the  retlemption  in  the  New  Testa-  1  book,  and  the  second  against  its  authcii- 
ment  cannot  be  a  fiict.  It  is  logically  |  ticity,  and  the  Bishop  may  take  which  he 
impossible,  and  impossible  also  in  the  na-  |  pleases. 


ture  of  things,  that  moral  good  can  re 
deem  j>hysical  evil.  I  return  to  the  Bishoj). 
If  Genesis  be,  as  the  Bishop  asserts, 
the  oldest  book  in  the  woiid,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  oldest  and  fir.-.t  written  book 
of  the  Bible,  and  if  the  extraordinary 
things  relatetl  in  it,  such  as  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  six  davs,  the  tree  of  life, 


But  be  the  author  of  Genesis  whoever 
he  may,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
shew,  as  well  from  the  early  Christian 
writers,  as  from  the  Jews  themselves,  that 
the  things  stated  in  that  book  were  not 
believed  to  be  facts.  AVhy  they  have 
been  believed  as  facts  since  that  time, 
when  better  and  fuller  knowledge  existt'il 


and  of  good  and  evil,  the  story  of  Eve  and    on  the  case,  tlian  is  known  now,  can  l>e 
the  talking  serpent,  the  fall  of  man,  and  |  accounted  for   only  on   the  imposition  of 
his  being   turned   out    of  paradise,  were  \  priestcraft, 
facts,  or  even  believed  by  the  Jews  to  be        Augustine,  one  of  the  early  champions 
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of  the  Christian  chm-ch,  acknowledges  m 
liis  Cltv  of  God,  that  the  adventure  of  Eve 
anil  the  serpent,  and  the  account  of  Para- 
dise, were  generally  considered  as  fiction 
or  allegorv.  He  regards  them  as  allegory 
himself,  without  attempting  to  give  any 
explanation,  but  he  supi>oses  that  a  bett<.'r 
ex])lanatlon  might  be  found  than  those 
tliat  had  been  offered. 

Ori<'-en,  ;mother  early  champion  of  tbe 
church  says,  "  What  man  of  good  sense 
can  ever  persuade  himself  that  there  were 
a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  day,  and 
that  each  of  these  days  had  a  night,  when 
there  were  yet  neither  sun,  moon,  nor 
star'^.  ^y\\ait  man  can  be  stupid  enough  to 
beliexe  that  God,  acting  the  part  of  a 
crardener,  had  planted  a  garden  m  the 
^st,  that  the  tree  of  life  was  a  real  tree, 
and  that  its  fi-uit  had  the  virtue  of  makmg 
those  who  eat  of  it  live  for  ever  ?  "  ! 

Alannonides,  one  of  'the  most  learned 
and  celebrated  of  the  Jewish    Rabbins,  | 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century  (about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago)  and  to 
whom  the  Bishop  refers  in  his  answer  to  \ 
me,  is  verv  exyAicit,  in  his  book  entitled  j 
More  Ncbachim,  upon  the  non-reality  ot  ( 
the  things  stated  in  the  account  of  the  | 
Creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis.     "  U  e  \ 
oxwhi   not  (says   he)  to  understand,  nor  ; 
take,  acconling  to  the  letter,  that  which  ; 
is  written  in  the  book  of  the  Creation,  nor  j 
t^.  have  the  same  ideas  of  it  with  common  ; 
men  ;  otherwise,  our  ancient  sages  would 
not  have  recommended,    with    so   much 
care,  to  conceal  the  sense  of  it,  and  not 
to  raise  the  allegorical  veil  which  enve- 
lopes the  truths  it  contains.    The  book  of 
Genesis,   taken  according  to  the   letter, 
dves  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  ex- 
^avagant  idwis  of  the  Divinity.     \Vho- 
ever  shall  find  out  the  sense  of  it,  ought 
to  restrain  himself  from  divulging  it.     It 
i^  a  maxim  which  all  our  sages  rejieat, 
and  above  all  with  respect  to  the  work  of 
sbc  days.     It  may  happen  that  some  one, 
with  the  aid  he  may  borrow  from  others, 
may  hit  uixm  the  meaning  of  it.     In  that 
ca»e,  he  ought  to  impose  silelice  upon  him- 
wlf  •  or  if  he  speak  of  it,  he  ought  to  speak 


obscurelv,  and  in  an  enigmatical  manner, 
as  I  do''  myself,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
found  out  by  those  who  can  understand. "_ 
This  is,  certainly,  a  very  extraordi- 
nary declaration  of  Marmonides,  taking 
all  the  parts  of  it. 

First,  he  declares,  that  the  account  ol 
the  Creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not 
a  fact ;  that  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fact, 
gives  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  the  Divinity. 
Secondlv,  that  it  is  an  allegory. 
Thirdly',  that  the  allegory  lias  a  con- 
cealed  secret. 

Fourthly,  that  whoever  can   find  the 
secret  ought  not  to  tell  it. 

It  is  this  last  part  that  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary.    Why  all  this  care  of  th.e 
Jewish  Rabbins,   to  prevent   what  they 
call  the  concealed  meaning,  or  the  secret 
from  being  known,  and  if  known,  to  pre- 
i  vent  any  of  their  people  from  telling  it  ? 
i  It  certainly  must  be  something  which  the 
i  Jewish  nation  arc  afraid  or  ashamed  the 
I  world  should  know.     It  must  be  some- 
i  thing  personal  to  them  as  a  peoi)le,  and 
I  not  a  secret  of  a  divine  nature,  which  the 
\  more  it  is  kno\ni,  the  more  it  increases 
the  glory  of  the   Creator,  and  the  grati- 
tude  and  happiness  of  man.     It  is  not 
;  God's    secret,  but   their    own,   they  are 
'  kee])ing.     I  RO  to  unveil  the  secret. 
^       The^case  is,  the  Jews  have  stolen  their 
\  cosmoijony,  that  is,  their  account  of  tlie 
i  creation,  from  the  cosmogony  of  the  Per- 
\  sians,  contained  in  th(;  books  of  Zoroaster, 
j  the  Persian  law-giver,    and   brought   it 
'  with  them  when  they  returned  from  cap- 
tivity by  the  benevolence  of  Cyrus  King 
of  Persia;    for  it  is  evident,  from  the 
silence  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Creation,  that  the  Jews 
hid  no'cosmogonv  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
some  of  their  judges  who  governed  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  or  of  their 
kings,  the  Davids  and  Solomons  of  their 
dav°  who  governed  nearly  five  hundred 
v'ears,  or  of  their  pro])hi^ts  and  psalmists, 
who  lived  in  the  mean  thne,  would  have 
mentioned  it.     It  woidd,  either  as  fact  or 
fable,  have  been  the  grandest  of  all  sub- 
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jecis  for  a  psalm.  It  would  have  suited 
to  a  tittle  the  ranting,  poetical  genius  of 
Isaiali,  or  served  as  a  conlial  to  the 
gloomy  Jeremiaii.  Bnt  not  one  word  nor 
even  a  whimper,  does  any  of  the  Bible  au- 
tlior.s  give  upon  the  subject. 

To  conceal  the  theft,  the  Rabbins  of  the 
second  temple  have  i)nblislied  Genesis  as  a 
book  of  Moses,  and  have  enjoined  secresv 
toallllieir  people,  who  by  travelling  or 
otherwise  might  happen  to  discover  from 
whence  the  cosmogony  was  bt>rrowed,  not 
to  tell  It.     The  evidence  of  circumstances 
IS  often    unanswerable,  and  there  is  no 
other  than  this  which  1  have  given,  that 
goes  to  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  this  does. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  an  ancient   and  re- 
spectable author,  whom  the  Bishop,  in  his 
answer  to  me,  (juotes  on  another  occasion, 
has  a  i)assage  that  corresponds  with  the 
so  ution  here  given,.     In  speaking  of  the 
religion  of  the  Persians  as  i)romulgated  by 
tlieir  priests  or  magi,  he  says,  the  Jewish 
Kabbins  were  the  suceessors  of  their  doc- 
trines. Having  thus  spoken  on  the  j>lagiar- 
ism,  and  on  the  non-realitv  of  the  book  of 
trenesis,  I  willgive  some  additional  evidence 
that  Closes  is  not  author  of  that  book. 
f     Eben-Ezra,  a  celebrated  Jewish  author 
who  lived  about  seven  hundred  years  a.^o' 
and  whom  the  Hishop  allows  to  have  b*en 
a  man  of  great  erudition,  has  maile  agreat 
many   observations,    too  numerous  to  be 
repeated  here,  to  shew  thai  Moses  was  not 
and  couldnot  be,  the  authof  of  tlii-TJbok 
of   Genesis,  nor  of  any  of  the  five  books 
that  bear  his  name. 

Spinosa,  another  learned  Si^w,  who  lived 
about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
recites,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  ancient  and  modern,  the  ob- 
servations of  Eben-E/ra,  to  which  he  adds 
many  others,  to  show  that  Moses  is  not 
tlie  author  of  these  books.  He  also  says, 
and  shews  his  reasons  for  saving  it,  that 
the  Bible  did  not  exist  as  a  hook,  till  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  which  was  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
lu  the  second  j>art  of  the  AaeofRea 


Bon,  1  have,  among  other  things  referred 


to  nme  verses   in   the  3Gth  chapter  of 
Genesis,   beginning    at    the  31st   verse, 
"These   are  the  kings  that   reigned  in 
Edom,  before  there  reii^ned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel,"  whicli  it  is  impos- 
sible couKl  have  been  written  by  Moses,  or 
.  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  could  not  have 
j  been  written  till  after  the  the  Jew  kings 
began  to  reign  in  Israel,  which  was  not 
till  several  liundred  years  after  the  time 
of  Moses. 

The  Bishop  allows  this,  and  says,  "I 
think  you  say  true."  But  he  then  (luibbles 
and  says,  that  a   small  addition  to  a  book 
does  not  destroy  either  the  genuineness  or 
authentieity  of  the  whole  book."     This  is 
l)riestcraft.     These  verses  do  not  stand  in 
the    lH)ok   as   an  addition  to   it,  but  as 
making  a    part  of  the  whole  book,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  that  Moses  could 
write.       The    Bishop   would    reject    the 
anti(iuity  of  any  other  book  if  it  could  be 
proved  from  the  words  of  the  book  itself 
that  a  part   of  it   could   not   have  been 
written    till  several    hundred  years  after 
the  reputed  author  of  it   was  dead.      He 
would  call  such  a  book  a  forgery.     I  am 
authorised,    therefore,    to  call  the  book 
of  Genesis  a  forgery. 

Combining  then,  all  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances togetlier    respectincr  the  unti- 
fiuity   and   authenticity    of   the  book  of 
Genesis,  a  conclusion  will  naturally  follow 
therefrom;  those  circumstances  are, 

First,  that  certain  parts  of  the  book 
cannot  jmssibly  have  been  written  by 
Moses,  and  that  the  other  parts  carry  no 
evidenee  of  having  been  written  by  him. 

Secondly,  the  universal  silence  of  all 
the  following  books  of  the  Bible,  for  about 
a  thousand  years,  ui>on  the  extraordinary 
things  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  such  as  the 
creation   of  the  world  in  six    davs — the 
garden  of  Eden— the  tree  of  knowiedge— 
the  tree  of  life— the  story  of  Eve  and  the 
serpent — the  fall  of  man,' and  of  his  being 
turned  out  of  this  fine  garden,  t(>gcther 
with  Noah's  flood,  and  the  tower  of  BaKd. 
Thirdly,  the  silence  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Jiible  upon  even  the  name  of  Moses, 
from  the  book  of  Joshua  until  the  secaud 
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book  of  Kln-:;s,  whicli  was  not  written  till 
after  the   captivity,  for    it    gives   an   ac- 
count of  the  captivity,  a  period  of  above 
a  thousand  years.     Strange  that  a  man 
who  is  proclaimed  as  the  historian  of  the 
Creation,  the  privy-counsellor  and  confi- 
dant of  the  Almighty — ^the  legislator  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  founder  of  its 
religion  ;  strange,   I  say,  that  even  the 
nauTe  of   such   a  man   sliould  not  find  a 
place  in  their  books  for  a  thousand  years, 
if  they  knew  or  believed  any  thing  about 
him,   or   the  books  he   is  said  to  have 
written. 

Fourthly,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  founded  on  the  reasons 
given  for  that  opinion. 

Fillhly,  the  opinion  of  the  early  Chris 

tian  writers,  and  of  the  great  champion  of 

Jewish  literature,   Marmonivles,  that  the 

book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  book  of  facts. 

;     Sixthly,  the  silence  imposed  by  all  the 

/Jewish  Rabbins,  and  by  Marmonides  him 

Eclf,  un(^n  the  Jewish  nation,  not  to  speak 

of  any  thing  they  may  happen  to  know, 

or  discover,  respecting  the  cosmogony  (or 

creation   of  the   world)   in  the  book  of 

Genesis. 

From  these  circumstances  the  following 

conclusions  offer  : 

First,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a 
book  of  facts. 

Secondlv,  that  no  mention  is  made 
throughout  the  Bible  of  any  of  the  extra 
ordinary  things  related  in  Genesis,  and 
has  not'  been  written  till  after  the  other 
lK.oks  were  written,  and  put  as  a  preface 
to  the  Bible.  Every  one  knows  that  a 
preface  to  a  book,  though  it  stands  first, 
is  the  last  written. 

Thirdly,  that  the  silence  imposed  by  all 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  by  Marmonides 
'   upon  the  Jewish  nati«)n,  to  keep  silence 
I    upon  every  thing  related  in  their  cosmo- 
'    gony,  evinces  a  secret  they  are  not  wil- 
ling should  be  known.  iTliesecret,  there- 
fore, explains  itself  to  be^iat  wherfTTe 
i    Jews  were  in"  captivity  in  Babylon  and 
\  Persia  they  became  acquainted  with  the 

\ 


cosmogony  of  the  Persians,  as  registered 
in  the  Zend-Avesta  of  Zoroaster  the  Per- 
sian law-giver,  which,  after  their  return 
from  captivity,  they  manufactured  and 
modelled  as  their  own,  and  anti-dated  it 
by  giving  to  it  the  name  of  Moses.  The 
case  admits  of  no  other  explanation.  From 
all  which  it  appears  that  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, instead  of  being  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  as  the  Bishop  calls  it,  has 
been  the  last  written  book  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  cosmogony  it  contains  has 
been  manufactured. 


i 


ON  THE  NAMES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF 
GENESIS. 

Every  thing  in  Genesis  serves  as  evi- 
dence or  symptom,  that  the  book  has  been 
composed  in  some  late  period  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Even  the  names  mentioned  in  it 
serve  to  this  purpose. 

Nothing  is  more  common  or  more  na- 
tural, than  to  name  the  children  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  after  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  celebrated  in  some 
former  generation.  This  holds  good  with 
respect  to  all  the  people,  and  all  the  his- 
tories we  know  of,  and  it  does  not  hold 
good  with  the  Bible.  There  must  be 
some  cause  for  this. 

This  book  of  Genesis  tells  ns  of  a  man 
whom  it  calls  Adam,  and  of  his  sons  Abel 
and  Soth  ;  of  Enoch,  who  lived  3G5  years 
(it  is  exactly  the  number  of  davs  in  a 
year),  and  that  then  God  took  him  iip. 
it  has  the  appearance  of  being  taken  fiom 
some  allegory  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  year, 
by  the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  on  which  the 
allegorical  religion  of  the  Gentiles  was 

founded.  ,  rw  t^ 

It  tells  us  of  Methuselah  who  lived  909 
years,  and  of  a  long  train  of  other  names 
in  the  fifth  chaitter.  It  then  passes  on  to 
a  man  whom  it  calls  Noah,  and  his  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  :  then  to  Lot, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  sons, 
with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  finishes. 
All   these,   according  to   the  account 
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given  in  that  book,  were  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  celebrated  of  men.     They 
were,  moreover,  heads  of  families.    Adarii 
was  the  father  of  the  world.     Enoch,  for 
his  righteousness,  was  taken  up  to  heaven. 
Methuselah  lived  to  almost  a  thousand 
years.     He  was  the  son  of  Enoch,  the  man 
of  305,  the  number  of  days  in  a  year.     It 
lias  the  appearance  of  being  the  continu 
ation  of  an  allegory  on  the  30'5  days  of  a 
year  and  its  abundant  pro<luctions.   Noah 
was  selected  fiom  all  the  world  to  be  pre- 
served when  it  was  drowned,  and  became 
the  second  father  of  the  world.     Abraham 
was  the  father  of  the  faithful  multitude. 
I-Niae   and  .Jacob  were  the  inheritors  of 
liis  fame,  and  the  last  was  the  father  of 
the  twelve  tribes. 

Now,  if  these  very  wonderful  men  and 
their  names,  and  the  book  that  records 
them  had  l)een  known  by  the  Jews  before 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  those  names 
would  have  been  as  common  among  the 
Jews  before  that  period  as  they  have  been 
since.  We  now  hear  of  thousands  of 
Abrahams,  Isaacs,  and  Jacobs  among  the 
Jews,  but  there  were  none  of  that  name 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
Bible  does  not  mention  one,  though  from 
the  time  that  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  capti 
vity  is  about  1400  years. 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  there 
have  been  so  many  tiiousands,  and  perhaps 
hundreds   of  thousands  of  Jews   of  the 
names    of  Abraliain,    Isaacr,    and  Jacob, 
Bince  that  i>erio;l,  and  not  one   before  ? 
It    can    be   accounted    for  but  one  way, 
whiel;  is,  that  Ixdore  the  Babylonian  cap 
tivity,  the  Jews  had   no  such   book    as 
Genesis,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  names 
and  persons  it  mentions,  nor  of  the  things 
it  relates,  and  that  the  stories  in  it  have 
been  manufactured  since  that  time.  From 
the  Arabic  name  Ibrahim  (which  is  the 
manner   tlie  Turks   write   that  name  to 
thi;i  day)  the  Jews  have,  most  probablv, 
manufactured  their  Abraham. 

I  will  advance  my  observations  a  ]X)Int 
further,  and  speak  of  the  names  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  mentioned  for  the  first  time 


in  the  book  of  Kvodits.     There  are  now, 
and  have  continued  to  be,  from  the  time 
of  the  Babylojiian  captivity,  or  soon  after 
it,    thousands  of  Jews  of  the  najnes  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  we  read  not  of 
any  of  that  name  before  that  time.     The 
Bible  does  not  mention  one.     The  direct 
inference  from  this  is,  that  the  Jews  knew 
of  no  such  book  as  Exodus  before  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity.     In  fact,  that  it  did 
not  exist   before  that  time,  and  that  it  is 
only  since  the  lx)ok  has    been   invented, 
that   the   names  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
have  been  common  among  the  Jews. 
It  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  to  ob- 
I  serve,  that   the  picturescjue  work,  called 
Mosaic-work,  sj)clled  the  same  as  you 
would  say  iht' Mosaic  account  <»f  the  Crea- 
tion, is  not  derived  from  the  word  Moses 
but  from  Muses  (the  Muses),  Ix'cause  of 
the  variegated  and  picturesijue  pavement 
in  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  Muses. 
This  carries    a    strong  implication  that 
the  name  of  Moses  is  (b-awn  from  the 
same  source,  and  that  he  is  not  a  real  but 
an  allegorical  person,  as  ^larmonides  de- 
scribes what  is  called  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Creation  to  be. 

I  will  go  a  point  still  further.     The 
Jews  now  know  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Hrst  ten  chapters  of  that  book  from 
Adam   to  Noah  :  yet   we   do  not  Jiear  (I 
speak  for  myself)  of  any  Jew,  of  the  present 
day,  of  the  name  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
Enoch,  Methusalah,  Noah,  Shem,  Ham, 
or  Japhet,  (names  mentioned  in  the  first 
ten  ehai»ters)  though  these  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  in  that  book,  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  names  that  make 
up  the  catalogue  of  the  Jewish  chronology. 
The  names  the  Jews  now  adopt,  are 
those  that  are  mentioned  in  Genesis  after 
the  tenth  chapter,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Ja- 
cob, &c.     How  then  does  it  hajpen,  that 
they  do  not  adopt  the  names  found  in  the 
first  ten  chai»ters  ?     Ik-re  is  evidently  a 
line  of  division  drawn  between  the  first 
ten    chapters   of    Genesis,    and    the  re- 
maining  chapters,   with    respect   to    thy 
adoption  of  names.     There  must  be  some 


cause  for  tlils,  and  I  go  to  offer  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  quotation 
I  have  already  made  from  the  Jewish 
Rabbin  Marmonides,  wherein  he  says, — 
"  We  ought  not  to  understand  nor  to  take 
according  to  the  letter  that  which  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  Creation.  It  is  a 
maxim  (says  he)  which  all  our  sages  re- 
peat above  all,  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  six  days." 

The  qualifying  expression  above  all, 
implies  there  are  other  parts  of  the  book, 
though  not  so  inii)ortant,  that  ought  not 
to  be  understood  or  taken  according  to 
the  letter,  and  as  the  Jews  do  not  adopt 
the  names  mentioned  in  the  first  ten  chap- 
ters, it  appears  evident  those  chapters  are 
included  in  the  injunction  not  to  take 
them  in  a  literal  sense,  or  according  to 
the  letter;  from  which  it  fbllows,  that  the 
persons  or  characters  mentioned  in  the 
first  ten  chapters,  as  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
Enoch,  Methuselah,  and  so  on  to  Noah, 
are  not  real  but  fictitious  or  allegorical 
persons,  and  therefore  the  Jews  do  not 
adopt  their  names  into  their  families.  If 
they  afhxed  the  same  idea  of  reality  to 
them  as  they  do  to  those  that  follow  after 
the  tenth  chapter,  the  names  of  Adam, 
Abel,  Seth,  &c.,  would  be  as  common 
among  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  as 
are  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Mo- 
ses, and  Aaron. 

In  the  sujierstition  they  have  been  in, 
scarcely  a  Jew  family  would  have  been 
without  an  Enoch,  as  a  presage  of  his 
going  to  heaven  as  ambassador  for  the 
whole  flunily.  Every  mother  who  wished 
tliat  the  days  of  her  sou  iniaht  be  long 
in  the  land,  would  call  him  Metliuselah; 
and  all  the  Jews  that  might  have  to  tra- 
verse the  ocean  would  be  named  Noah,  as 
a  charm  against  shipwreck  and  drowning. 
This  is  domestic  evidence  against  the 
book  of  Genesis,  which,  joined  to  the  se- 
veral kinds  of  evidence  before  recited, 
show  the  book  of  Genesis  not  to  be  older 
than  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  to  be 
fictitious.  I  proceed  to  fix  the  character 
and  antiquity  of  the  book  of 


JOB, 


The  book  of  Job  has  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  book  of  the  Jews, 
and  though  printed  among  the  books  of 
'the  Bible,  does  not  k-long  to  it.  There 
is  no  reference  in  it  to  any  Jewish  law  or 
ceremony.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  in- 
ternal evidence  it  contains  shows  it  be  be 
a  book  of  the  Gentiles,  either  of  Persia 
or  Chaldea. 

The  name  of  Job  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  Jewish  name.  There  is  no  Jew  of 
that  name  in  any  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  neither  is  there  now  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  The  country  where  Job  is  said 
or  supposed  to  have  lived,  or  rather  where 
the  scene  of  the  drama  is  laid,  is  called 
Uz,  and  there  was  no  place  of  that  name 
ever  belonging  to  the  Jews.  If  Uz  is  the 
same  as  Ur,  it  was  in  Chaldea,  the  country 
of  the  Gentiles. 

The  Jews  can  give  no  account  how  they 
came  by  this  book,  nor  flho  was  the  au- 
thor, nor  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
Origen,  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  (in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,) 
savs,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  older  tfuxn 
mioses.  Eben-Ezraj  the  Jewish  com- 
mentator, whom  (as  1  have  before  said)  the 
Bishop  allows  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  and  who  certainly  understood 
his  own  language,  says,  that  the  book  of 
Job  has  been  translated  from  another  lan- 
guage into  Hebrew.  Spinosa,  another 
Jewish  commentator  of  great  learning, 
confirms  the  opinion  of  E ben-Ezra,  and 
savs  moreover,  "  Je  crois  que  Job  etait 
Gentle;''*  I  believe  that  Job  was  a 
Gentile. 

The  Bishop  (in  liis  answer  tome)  says, 
"  that  the  structure  of  the  whole  book  of 
Job,  in  whatever  light  of  history  or  drama 
it  be  considered,  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that  prevailed  with  the  Persians  and  Chal- 
deans, and  other  Gentile  nations,  of  a  good 
and  evil  sjnrit." 

In  speaking  of  the  good  and  evil  spirit 

*  Spinosa  on  tlic  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  page 
295,  publislied  iu  i'rencb  at  Amsterdam,  1(578. 
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of  the  Persians,  the  Bishop  writes  thoih 
Arimanius  and  Oromasdes.  I  will  not 
dispute  al)out  the  orthography,  because  I 
know  that  translated  names  are  differ- 
ently spelled  in  different  languages.  But 
he  has  nevertheless  made  a  capital  error. 
He  has  put  the  devil  first;  for  Arimanius, 
or,  as  it  is  more  generally  written,  Ahri- 
nian,  is  the  evil  spirit,  and  Oromasdes  or 
Ormusd  tlie  good  spirit.  He  has  made 
the  same  mistake  in  the  same  paragraph, 
in  speaking  of  the  good  and  evil  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Eg}'ptians  Osiris  and  Typho, 
he  puts  Typho  before  Osiris.  The  error 
is  just  the  same  as  if  the  Bishop,  in  writ- 
ing about  the  Christian  religion,  or  in 
preaching  a  sermon,  were  to  say,  the 
Devil  and  God.  A  priest  ought  to  know 
his  own  trade  better.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, about  the  structure  of  the  book  of 
Job,  that  it  is  Gentile.  1  have  said,  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 
and  given  my  reasons  for  it,  that  the 
drama  of  it  is  not  Hebrew. 

From  the  testimonies  1  have  cited,  that 
of  Origen,  who  about  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago,  said  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
more  ancient  than  Moses,  that  of  Eben- 
Ezra,  who  in  his  commentary  on  Job  says, 
it  has  been  translated  from  another  lan- 
guage (and  consequently  from  a  Gentile 
language)  into  Hebrew;  that  of  Spinosa, 
who  not  onlv  savs  the  same  thing:,  but 
that  the  author  of  it  was  a  Gentile ;  and 
that  of  the  Bishop,  wiio  says  that  the 
gtructure  of  the  whole  book  is  Gentile. 
It  follows,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
book  of  Job  is  not  a  book  of  the  Jews 
originally. 

Then,  in  order  to  determine  to  what 
people  or  nation  any  book  of  religion  be- 
longs, we  must  compare  it  with  the  lead- 
ing dogmas  and  precepts  of  that  people 
or  nation;  and  therefore  ui)on  the  Bishop's 
own  construction,  the  book  of  Job  belongs 
either  to  the  ancient  Persians,  the  Ciial- 
deans,or  theEgyptians;  because  the  struc- 
ture of  it  is  consistent  with  tlie  dogma 
they  held,  tiiat  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit, 
called  in  Job,  God  and  Satan,  existing  as  | 
distinct  and  separate  beings,    and  it  is  I 


not  consistent  with   any  dogma  of  tJie 
Jews. 

The  belief  of  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit, 
existing  as  distinct  and  separate  beings, 
is  not  a  dogma  to  be  found  in  anv  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.     It  is  not  till  we  come 
to  the  New  Testament  that  we  hear  of  any 
such  dogma.     Tiiere  the  person  called  the 
Son  of  God  holds  conversation  with  Satan 
on  a  mountain,  as  familiarly  as  is  repre- 
sented   in   the   drama   of  Job.     Conse- 
quently the  Bishop  cannot  say,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  New  Testament  is  founded 
upon  the  Old.     According  to  the  Old,  tlie 
God  of  the  Jews  was  the   God   of  tvjjjy- . 
tl^ng.     AH  good  and  all  evil  came  from ' 
him.     According  to  Exodus  it  was  God, 
and  not  the  Devil,  that  hardened    Plia- 
raoh's  heart.     According  to  the  book  of 
Samuel,  it  was  an  evil  spirit  from   God 
that  troubled  Saul.      And  Ezckiel  makes 
God  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  Jews,  *'  I 
gave  them  the  statutes  that  were  not  good, 
and  judgments  by  which  they  should  not 
live."     The   Bible  describes  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  such  a  con- 
tradictory manner,  and  under  such  a  two- 
fold character,  there  would  be  no  knowing 
when  he  was  in  earnest  and  when  in  irony; 
when  to  believe,  and  when  not.     As  to 
the  precepts,  principles,  and   maxims,  in 
the  book  of  Job,  they  show  that  the  peo- 
ple, abusively  called  the  heathen  in   the 
books  of  the  Jews,  had  the  most  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Creator,  and   the   most  ex- 
alted devotional    morality.       It  was  the 
Jews  who  dishonoured  God.     It  was  the 
Gentiles  who  glorified   him.     As   to  the 
fabulous  personifications  introduced  l)y  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  it  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  consisted  in  the  adoration  of 
a  first  cause  of  the  works  of  the  creation, 
in  which  the  sun  was  the  great   visible 
agent. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  religion  of 
gratitude  and  adoration,  and  not  of  ])rayer 
and  discontented  solicitation.  In  Job  we 
find  adoration  and  submission,  but  not 
prayer.  Even  the  ten  commandments 
enjoin  not  prayer.  Prayer  has  been  added 
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to  devotion,  by  the  church  of  Rome,  as 
the  instrument  of  fees  and  perquisites. 
All  prayers  by  the  priests  of  the  Christian 
church,  whether  public  or  private,  must 
be  paid  for.  It  may  be  right,  individu- 
ally, to  pray  for  virtues,  or  mental  in- 
struction, but  not  for  things.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Almighty  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  But  to  re- 
turn t»)  the  book  of  Job. 

As  tlie  book  of  Job  decides  itself  to  be 
a  book  of  tlie  Gentiles,  the  next  thing  is 
to  find  out  to  what  particular  nation  it 
belongs,  and  lastly,  what  is  its  antiquity. 
As  a  composition,  it  is  sublime,  beau- 
tiful, and  scientific:  full  of  sentiment, 
and  abounding  in  grand  metaphorical 
description.  As  a  drama,  it  is  regular. 
The  dramatis  personse,  the  persons  per- 
forming the  several  parts,  are  regularly 
introduced,  and  speak  without  interrup- 
tion or  confusion.  The  scene,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  unities,  though  not  always 
necessary  in  a  drama,  are  observed  here 
as  strictly  as  the  subject  would  admit. 

In  the  last  act,  wliere  the  Almighty  is 
introduced  as  speaking  from  the  whirl- 
win^l,  to  decide  the  controversy  between 
Job  and  his  friends,  it  is  an  idea  as  grand 
jis  poetical  imagination  can  conceive. 
What  follows  of  Job's  future  prosperity 
does  not  belong  to  it  as  a  drama.  It  is 
an  epilogue  of  the  writer,  as  the  first 
verses  of  the  first  chapter,  whicli  gave  an 
•account  of  Job,  liis  country  and  his  riches, 
are  the  prologue. 

The  book  carries  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing the  work  of  some  of  the  Persian  Ma- 
ffi,  not  onlv  because  the  structure  of  it 
correspoHils  to  the  dogmas  of  the  religion 
of  those  people,  as  founded  by  Zoroaster, 
but  from  the  astronomical  references  in  it 
to  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and 
other  objects  in  the  heavens,  of  which  the 
sun,  in  their  religion  called  Mithra,  was 
the  chief.  Job,  in  describing  the  ])Ower 
of  God,  (.Tob  ix.  v.  27,)  says,  "  Who  com- 
mandeth  the  sim,  and  it  riscth  not,  and 
gealeth  up  the  stars — who  alone  spreadeth 
out  the  heavens,   and  treaJeth  upon  the 
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waves  of  the  sea — who  raaketh  Arcturus, 
Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chamber  of 
the  south."  All  this  astronomical  allu- 
sion is  consistent  with  the  religion  of  the 
Persians. 

Establishing  then  the  book  of  Job,  as 
the  work  of  some  of  the  Persian  or  East- 
ern ]Magi,  the  case  naturalh  follows,  that 
when  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity, 
by  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, they  brought  this  book  with  them, 
had  it  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  put 
into  their  scriptural  canons,  which  were 
not  formed  till  after  their  return.  This 
will  account  for  the  name  of  Job  being 
mentioned  in  Ezekiel  {Ezekiel,  chap.  xiv. 
V.  14,)  who  was  one  of  the  captives,  and 
also  for  its  not  being  mentioned  in  any 
book  said  or  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  captivity. 

Among  the  astronomical  allusions  in 
the  book,  there  is  one  which  serves  to  fix 
its  antiquity.  It  is  that  where  God  is 
made  to  sav  to  Job,  in  the  stvle  of  repri- 
mand,  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  niliu- 
enees  of  Pleiades."  (Chap,  xxxviii.  ver. 
31.)  As  the  explanation  of  i\n^  depends 
upon  astronomical  calculation,  I  will,  for 
the  sake  of  those  wlio  would  not  other- 
wise understand  it,  endeavour  to  explain 
it  as  clearly  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

The  Pleiades  are  a  cluster  of  pale,  milky 
stars,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  in 
the  constellation  of  Taurus,  or  in  English, 
the  Bull.  It  is  one  of  the  constelldticMis 
of  the  Zodiac,  of  Mhlch  there  are  twelve, 
answering  to  the  twehe  months  of  the 
year,  the  Pleiades  are  visible  in  the 
winter   nijrlits,  but  not    in    the   summer 

nights,  liehiiT  then  below  the  horizon. 
•  •        •  11 

The   Zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  or 

circle  in  the  heavens,  eighteen  degrees 
broad,  in  which  the  sun  apj)arently  makes 
his  .innual  course,  and  in  whieh  all  the 
planets  move.  When  the  sun  appears  to 
our  view  to  be  between  us  and  the  group 
of  stars  forming  such  or  such  a  constella- 
tion, he  is  said  to  be  in  that  constellation. 
Consequently  the  constellation  he  appears 
to  be  in,  in  the  summer,  are  directly  op- 
posite to  those  he  appeared  in,  in  tiie 
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winter,  and  the  same  with  respect  to 
spring  and  autumn. 

The  Z(Kliac,  besides  being  divided  into 
twelve  constelhvtions,  is  also,  like  every 
other  circle,  great  or  small,  divided  into 
360  equal  ])arts,  called  degrees;  conse- 
quently each  constellation  contains  30 
deorrees.  The  const«llations  of  the  Zo- 
diac  are  generally  called  signs,  to  distm- 
guish  tliem  from  the  constellations  that 
ai'e  placed  out  of  the  Ztnliac,  and  this  is 
the  name  I  shall  now  use. 

The  precession  of  the  eciuinoxes  is  the 
part  most  ditticult  to  explain,  and  it  is  on 
this  that  the  explanation  chiefly  depends. 

The  e([uinoxes  correspond  to  the  two 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  makes 
equal  day  and  night. 


Tlie  following  is  a  disconnected  part 
of  the  same  ivor/c,  and  is  now 
(lii'2-k)  first  published. 


SABBATH  OR  SUNDAY. 

The  seventh  day,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  period  of  seven  days,  was 
originally  a  numerical  division  of  time, 
and  nothing  more  ;  and  had  the  bishop 
been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy he  would  liave  known  this.  The 
.iMnualrevolutionofthe  eoi'th  makes  what 
V  ('  call  a  year. 

The  vear  is  artificially  divided  into 
months,  the  months  into  weeks  of  seven 
days,  the  days  into  hours,«fec.  The  period 
of  seven  days,  like  any  other  of  the  arti- 
ficial divisions  of  the  year,  is  only  a  frac- 
tional part  thereof,  contrived  for  the  con- 
venience of  counters. 

It  is  ignorance,  imposition,  and  priest- 
craft, that  have  called  it  otherwise. 
They  might  as  well  talk  of  the  ].ord's 
month,  of  the  Lord's  week,  of  the  Lord's 
hour,  as  of  the  Lord's  day.  All  time  is 
liis,  and  no  part  of  it  is  more  holy  or 
more  sacred  than  anotlier.  It  is  however 
necessary  to  the  trade  of  a  priest  that  he 
sliould  preach  up  a  distinction  of  days. 

Before  the  science  of   astronomy  was 


studied  and  carried  to  the  degree  of  emi- 
nence to  which  it  was  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans,  the  people  of  those  times 
had  no  other  helps,  than  what  common 
observation  of  the  very  visible  changes  of 
the  sun  and  moon  afforded,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
time.  As  fiir  as  history  establishes  the 
point,  the  Egyi)tians  M'ere  tlie  first  people 
who  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  about  two  thousaud 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  historian  whose  works  have  reached 
our  time,  says,  they  did  this  by  the  know- 
ledge they  had  of  the  stars.  As  to  the 
Jews,  there  is  not  one  single  improve- 
ment in  any  science  or  in  any  scientific 
art,  that  they  ever  produced.  Tliey  were 
the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  illiterate 
world.  If  the  word  of  the  Loid  had 
come  to  them,  as  they  pretend,  and 
as  the  bishop  professes  to  believe,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  the  harbingers  of 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  :  the  Lord 
would  have  taught  them  the  use  of  letters, 
and  the  art  of  printing  ;  for  Mithout  the 
means  of  connnunieating  the  word  it 
could  not  be  connnunicated  ;  whereas  let- 
ters were  the  invention  of  the  Gentile 
world  ;  and  printing  of  the  modern  world. 
But  to  return  to  my  subject — 

Before  tlie  helps  whieh  the  science  of 
astronomy  afforded,  the  ])eople  as  before 
said,  had  no  other,  whereby  to  ketj*  an  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  progress  of  tijne,  than  ^\hat 
the  common  and  very  visible  changes  of 
the  sun  and  moon  afforded.  They  saw 
that  a  great  number  of  days  made  a  year, 
but  the  account  of  them  was  too  tedious, 
and  too  ditlicult  to  be  kept  numerically, 
from  one  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  five; 
neither  did  they  know  the  true  time  of  a 
solar  year.  It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  ]C0- 
gress  of  days,  to  put  them  into  small  par- 
cels, such  as  are  now  called  weeks  ;  and 
which  consisted  as  they  now  do  of  seven 
days.  By  this  means  the  memory  wa.s 
assisted  as  it  is  with  us  at  this  day  ;  for  we 
do  not  say  of  anything  that  is  past,  that 
it  was  fifiV,  sixty,   or   seventy   days   ago. 


but  that  it  was  so  many  weeks,  or  if  longer 
time,  so  many  months.     It  is   iuipossible  ; 
to  keep  an  account  of  time  without  helps 
of  this  kind. 

Julian  Scaliger,  the  inventor  of  the 
Julian  period  7,^80  years,  produced  by 
multiplying  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the 
cvcle  of  the  sun,  and  the  years  of  an  in- 
diction,  19,  28,  15,  into  each  other;  says, 
that  the  custom  of  reckoning  by  periods 
of  seven  days  was  used  by  the  Assyrians, 
the  Egvptians,  the  Hebrews,  the  i^eople  of 
India,  the  Arabs,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  East.  .     . 

In  addition  to  what  Scaliger  says,  it  is 
evident  that  in  Britain,  in  Germany,  and 
the  north  of  Euroi)e,  they  reckoned  by 
periods  of  seven  days,  long  before  the  book 
called  the  bible  was  known  in  those  parts; 
and  consequently  that  they  did  not  take 
that  mode  of  reckoning  from  any  thing 
written  in  that  lxx)k. 

That  they  reckoned  by  periods  of  seven 
days,  is  evident  from  their  having  seven 
names  and  no  more  for  the  several  days; 
and  which  have  not  the  most  distant  re- 
lation to  any  thing  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, or  to  that  which  is  called  the  fourth 
commandment. 

Those  names  are  still  retained  in  Eng- 
land, with  no  other  alteration  than  what 
has  been  produced  by  moulding  the  Saxon 
and  Danish  languages  into  modern  English. 

1.  Sun-day  from  Sunne  the  sun,  and 
dan,  day,  Saxon,  Sondag  Danish.  The 
day   dedicated  to  the  sun. 

2.  Monday,  that  is,  moonday,  from 
Mona,  the  moon,  Saxon,  Moano,  Danish. 
l)«v  di'dieated  to  the  moon. 

3.  Tm'sdav,  that  is  Tuis-co's-day. 
The  dav  dedicated  to  the  Idol  Tuisco. 

4.  Wednes-day,  that  is  Woden's-day. 
The  day  dedicated  to  Woden,  the  mars 
of  the  Germans. 

5.  Thursday,  that  is,  Thor's-day  dedi- 
cated to  the  Idol  T/wr. 

G.  Friday,  that  is  Friga's-day.  The 
day  dedicated  to  Friga,  the  Venus  of  the 
Saxons. 

Saturday  from  Seaten  {Saturn)  an 
Idol  of  tlie  Saxons;  one  of    the   emblems 


representing  time,  which  continually  ter- 
minates and  renews  itself :     The  last  day 
of  the  period  of  seven  days.      When    we 
see  acertain  mode  of   reckoning  general 
among  nations  totally  unconnected,  differ- 
ino-  from  each  other  in  religion  and  in  go- 
vernment, and  some  of  them  unknown  to 
each  other,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  arises 
from  some  natural  and  common  cause,  pre- 
vailingalikeover  all,and  which  strikeseyery 
one  in  the  same  manner.    Thus  all  nations 
have  reckoned  arithmetically  by  tens,  be- 
cause the  ])eople  of  all  nations  have  ten 
fingers.     If  they  had  more  or  less  than 
ten,  the  mode  of  arithmetical  reckoning 
would  have  followed  that  number,  for  tl.e 
fingers  are  a  natural  numeration  table  to 
airthe  world.       I  now  come  to  show  why 
the  period  of  seven  days  is  so  generally 
adopted. 

Though  the  sun  is  the  great  lummary 
of  the  world,  and  the  animating  cause  of 
all  the  fi-uits  of  the  earth,  the  moon  by 
renewing  herself  more  than  twelve  times 
oftner  than  the  sun,  which  it  does  but 
once  a  year,  served  the  rustic  world  as  a 
natural' Almanac,  as  the  fingers  served  it, 
for  a  numeration  table.  All  the  world 
could  see  the  moon,  her  changes,  and  her 
monthly  revolutions;  and  their  mode  of 
reckoning  time,  was  accomodated  as  nearly 
as  could  possibly  l>e  done  in  round  num- 
bers, to  agree  with  the  changes  of  that 
planet,  their  natural  almanac. 

The  Moon  performs  her  natural  revolu- 
tion round  the  earth  in  twenty  nine  days 
and  a  half.  She  goes  fiom  a  new  moon 
to  a  half  moon,  to  a  full  moon,  to  a  full 
moon,  t«t  a  half  moon  giblwus  or  convex, 
and  then  to  a  new  mo«>n  again.  Each  of 
these  changes  is  performed  in  seven  days  and 
nine  h<mrs;  but  seven  days  is  the  nearest 
division  in  round  numbers  that  could  Imj 
taken;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  suggest 
the  universal  custom  of  reckoning  by 
periods  of  seven  days,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reckon  them  Avithout  some   stated 

period. 

How  the  odd  hours  could  \^e  disposed 
of  without  interfering  with  the  reguhiT 
periods  of  seven  days,  in  case  the  aneieut* 
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reconimencctl  a  now  Septenary  period 
vfitlx  every  new  moon,  required  no  more 
ditiiculty  than  it  did  to  reji^uhite  the  Egyp- 
tian Calendar  afterwards  of  twelvemonths 
of  thirty  days  each,  or  the  odd  hour  in 
tjie  Julian  Calendar,  or  the  odd  days  and 
hours  in  the  French  Calendar.  hi  all 
cases  it  is  done  by  the  addition  of  com- 
plementary days;  and  it  can  be  done  in 
no  otherwise. 

The  bishop  knows,  that  an  the  Solar 

year  does  not  end  at  tlie  termiuatiuu  of 
what  we  call  a  day,  but  runs  some  hours 
into  the  next  day,  as  the  quarters  of 
the  moon  runs  some  hours  beyond 
seven  days;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  year  any  fixed  number  of  days, 
that  wilfnot  in  course  of  years  become 
wrong,  and  make  a  complementary  time 
necessary  to  keep  the  nominal  year  paral- 
lel with  the  solar  year.  The  same  must 
have  been  the  case  with  those  who  regu- 
lated time  formerly  by  lunar  revolutions. 
— They  would  have  to  add  three  days  to 
every  second  moon,  as  in  that  proportion, 
in  order  to  make  the  new  moon  and  the 
new  week  commence  together,  like  the  no- 
minal year  and  the  solar  year. 

Diodorus  of  Sicily,  who,  as  before  said, 
lived  before  Christ  was  born,  in  giving-  an 
account  of  times  much  anterior  to  his 
own,  s])eaks  of  years  of  three  months,  of 
four  months,  and  of  six  months.  These 
could  be  of  no  other  than  years  composed 
of  lunar  revolutions,  and  therefore  to 
bring  the  several  periods  of  seven  days, 
to  agree  with  such  years,  there  must  have 
been  complementary  days. 

The  moon  was  the  first  Almanac  the 
world  knew;  and  the  only  one  which  the 
face  of  the  heavens  afforded  to  common 
spectators.  Her  changes  and  revolutions 
have  entered  into  all  the  calendars  that 
have  been  known  in  the  known  world. 

The  division  of  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  which,  as  before  shown,  was  first 
done  by  the  Egyptians,though  arranged  with 
astronomical  knowledge,  had  reference  to 
the  twelve  moons,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, to  the  twelve  lunar  revolutions  that 
appear  in  the  space  of  a    solar  year;    as 


;  the  period  of  seven  days  had  reference  to 
>  one  revolution  of  the  moon.    The  feasts  of 
\  the  Jews  were,  and  those  of  the  Christian 
)  Church  still  are  regulated  by  the   moon. 
\  The  Jews  observed  the  feasts  of   the  new 
moon  and  full  moon,  and  therefore    the 
period  of  seven  days  was  necessary  to  them. 
All  the  feasts  of  the  Christian   Church 
are  regulated  by  the  moon.      That  called 
Easter  governs  all  the  rest,  and  the  moon 
governs  Easter.    It  is  always  the  lirst  Sun- 
day after  the  first  full  moon  that  ha])j)er.s 
after  the  vernal  E([uinox,  or  21st  of  March. 
In  proportion  as  the  science  of  astrono- 
my  was   studied  and   improved    by     the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  and  the  solar 
year  regulated  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions, the  custom  of  reckoning  by  lunar 
revolutions  became  of   less    use,    and   in 
time  discontinued.     IJut  such  is  the  har- 
mony of  all  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the 
universe,  that  a  calculation  made  from  th.o 
motion  of  one  part  will  correspond   with 
some  other. 

The  period  of  seven  days  deduced  from 
the  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth, 
corresponded  nearer  than  any  other  period 
of  days  would  do  to  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  riwnd  the  sun.  Fifty-two  periods 
of  seven  days  make  3G4,  which  is  within 
one  day  and  some  odd  hours  of  a  solar 
year;  and  there  is  no  other  periodical  num- 
ber that  will  do  the  same  till  we  come  to 
the  number  thirteen,  which  is  too  great 
for  common  use,  and  the  numbers  before 
seven  are  too  small.  The  custom,  there- 
fore, of  reckoning  by  periods  of  seven 
days,  as  best  suited  to  the  revolution  of 
the  moon,  applied  with  equal  convenience 
to  the  solar  year,  and  became  united  with 
it.  But  the  decimal  division  of  time,  as 
regulated  by  the  French  calendar,  is 
superior  to  every  other  method. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  bible,  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  j)erson3 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Josiah,  (which 
was  a  thousand  years  after  the  time  of 
Moses,)  that  mentions  any  thing  about 
the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  consecrated  by  that 
which  is  called  the  fourth  coramandment, 
or    that   the   Jews    kept    any  such  day. 


Had  anv  such  day  been  kept,  during  the 
thousand  years  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
it  certainly  would  have  been  mentioned 
freqnentlv;  and  that  it  should  never  be 
mentioned,  is  strong,  presumptive,  and 
circumstantial  evidence  that  no  such  day 
was  kc  pt.  But  mention  is  often  made  of 
of  the  feasts  of  the  new-moon,  and  of  the 
full-moon;  for  the  Jews,  as  before  shown, 
worshipped  the  moon;  and  the  word  sab- 
bath was  appUed  by  the  Jews  to  the  feasts 
of  thai  planet,  and  to  those  of  their  other 
deities.  It  is  said  in  Hosea,  chap.  2,  ver 
II,  in  speaking  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
"  And  1  will  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease, 
her  feast-days,  her  new-moons  and  her 
sabbaths,  and  all  her  solemn  feasts."  No- 
body will  be  so  foolish  as  to  contend  that 
the  sabbath  here  si)oken  of  are  Mosaic 
sabbaths.  The  construction  of  the  verse 
implies  they  are  lunar  sabbaths,  or  sab- 
baths of  the  moon.  It  ought  also  to  be 
observed  that  Hosea  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz  and  Uezekiah,  about  seventy  years 
before  the  time  of  Josiah,  when  the  law 
called  the  law  of  Mo.es  is  said  to  have 

been  found;    and  consequently,   the   sab- 
baths that  Hosea  speaks  of   are  sabbaths 

of  the  Idolatry. 

When    those    priestly   reformers,    (im 
posters  I  should  call  them)  Hilkiah,  Ezra,  j 
and  Nehemiah,  began  to  produce   books  ' 
under  the  name  of  the  books  of  Moses,  i 
they  found  the  word  sabbath  in  u?e;  and 
as  to  the  period  of  seven  days,  it  is,   like 
numbering  arithmetically  by  tens,  from 
time  immemorial.  But  having  found  them 
in  use,  thev  continued  to  make  them  serve 
to  the  support  of  their  new  imposition. 
They  trumped  up  a  story  of  the  creation 
being  made  in  six  days,  and  of  the  Crea- 
tor resting  on  the  seventh,  to   snit    with 
the   lunar   and   chronological   period    of 
seven   days;    and  they   manufactured    a 
commandinent  to  agree  with  both.      Im- 
posters  always  work  in  this  manner.  They 
put  fables  lor  originals,and  causes  for  ettects. 
There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  science, 
or  anything  in   nature,   which  those   im- 
posters  and  blasphemers  of  science,  called 
priests,  as  well  Christians  as  Jews,  have 


not,  at  some  time  or  other,  pervcttieil,  or 
sought  to  pervert  to  the  jiurpose  of  super- 
stitTon  and  falseliood.  Every  thing  won- 
derful in  appearance,  has  been  ascribed  to 
angels,  to  devils,  or  to  saints.  Every 
thing  ancient  has  some  legendary  tale  an- 
nexed to  it.  The  comniou  operations  of 
nature  have  not  escaped  their  practice  of 
corrupting  every  thing. 


FUTURE  STATE. 

The  idea  of  a  future  state  was  an  uni- 
versal idea  to  all  nations  except  the  Jews. 
At  the  time  and  long  before  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  men  called  his  disciples  were  born, 
it  had  been  sublimely  treated  of  by  Cicero 
in  his  book  on  old  age,  by  Plato,  Socrates, 
Xenophon,  and  other  of  the  ancient  theo- 
logists,  whom  the  abusive  Christian 
ch'urch  calls  Heathen.  Xenophon  repre- 
sents the  elder  Cyrus  speaking  after  this 
manner: —  x 

"  Think  not  my  dearest  children,   that 
when  I  depart  from  you,   I   shall  be   no 
more;  but  remember  that  my  soul,  even 
while  I  lived  among  you,  was  invisible  to 
you;  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sensible 
it  existed  in  this  body.     Believe  it  there- 
fore existing  still,   though  it   be  still  un- 
seen.    How  quickly  would  the  honours  of 
illustrious  men  perish  after  death,  if  their 
souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve   their 
fame?     For  my  own  part,  I  could  never 
think  that  the  soul,  while  in  a   mortal 
body  lives;    but  when  departed  fiom  it, 
dies;  or  that  its  consciousness  is  lost,  when 
it   is  discharged  out  of   an   unconscious 
habitation.  But  when  it  is  freed  from  all  cor- 
poreal alliance,  it  is  then  that  it  truly  exists."_ 
Since  then  the  idea  of  a  future  existence 
;  was  universal,  it  may  be  asked,  what  new 
doctrine  does  the  New  Testament  contain? 
I  answer,  that  of  corrupting  the  theory 
of  the  ancient  theologists,  by  annexing  to 
it  the  heavy  and  gloomy  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body 

As  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
whether  the  same  body  or  another,  it  is  a 
miserable  conceit,  fit  only  to  be  preached 
to  man  as  aii  auimal.     It  is  not  worthy 
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to  be  called  doctrine. —  Such  an  idea  never 
entered  the  brain  (»f  any  visionary  but 
those  of  tlie  Christian  Church: — ^j-et  it  is 
in  this  that  the  novelty  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament consists.  All  the  other  matters 
serve  l)at  as  props  to  tliis,  and  tlioae  props 
ai-e  most  wretcliedly  put  together. 


MIRACLES. 

Tlio  Christian  church  is  full  of  miracles. 
In  one  of  tlie  churches  of  Brabant,  they 
show  a  number  of  cannon  balls,  which 
they  say,  the  virgin  jNLiry,  in  some  former 
>var,  cauglit  in  lier  muslin  apron  as  they 
came  ro.-irinj,^  cut  of  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  prevented  their  Imrting  the  saints 
of  her  favourite  army.  She  does  no  such 
feats  now-a-days.  Perhaps  the  reason  is, 
that  the  infidels  have  taken  away  her 
muslin  apron.  I1iey  show  also,  between 
Montmatre  and  the  villafreof  St.  Dennis, 
several  ])laees  where  they  say  St.  Dennis 
stopt  with  his  head  in  his  hands  after  it 
had  been  cut  off  at  Montmatre.  The 
Protestants  will  call  those  things  lies;  and 
where  is  tlie  i)roof  tliat  all  the  other 
thiii(rs  called  miracles  are  not  as  great 
lies  as  those? 

[  There  appears  to  he  an  omission 
here  in  the  copy.] 

Christ,  say  those  Cabalists,  came  in  the 
fulness  of  time.  And  pray  what  is  the 
fulness  of  time?  The  words  atlmit  of 
no  idea.  They  are  ])erfectly  Cabalis- 
tieaj.  Time  is  a  word  invented  to 
describe  to  our  conception  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  eternity.  It  may  be  a 
minute,  a  portion  of  etei-nity  measiired  by 
the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  of  a  certain 
length: — it  may  be  a  day,  a  year,  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  years,  or  any  other 
quantity.  Those  portions  are  only  greater 
or  less  comparatively. 

The  word  fulness  applies  not  to  any  of 
them.  The  idea  of  fulness  of  time  can- 
not be  conceived.  A  woman  with  child 
and  ready  for  delivery,  as  .Alary  was  when 
Christ  was  born,  may  be  said  to  have  gone 


her  full  time;  but  it  is  the  woman  that  is 
full,  not  time. 

It  may  also  be  said  figuratively,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  that  the  times  are  full  of  events; 
but  time  itself  is  incapble  of  being  full  of 
itself.  Ye  hypocrites!  learn  to  speak  in- 
telligible language. 

It  happened  to  be  a  time  of  peace  when 
they  say  Christ  was  bom ;  and  what  then? 
There  had  been  many  sucli  intervals;  and 
have  been  many  such  since.  Time  wag 
no  fiiUer  in  any  of  them  than  in  the  other. 
If  he  were  he  would  be  fuller  now  than 
he  ever  was  before.  If  he  was  full  then 
he  must  be  bursting  now.  ]3ut  peace  or 
war  have  relation  to  circumstance,  and 
not  to  time;  and  those  Cabalists  would  be 
at  as  much  loss  to  make  out  any  meaning 
to  fulness  of  circumstances,  as  to  fulness 
of  time;  and  if  they  could,  it  would  be 
fatal;  for  fulness  of  circumstances  would 
mean  when  ther»e  is  no  more  time  to 
follow. 

Christ,  therefore,  like  every  other  per- 
son, was  neither  in  the  fulness  of  one  nor 
the  other. 

But  though  we  cannot  conceive  the 
idea  of  fulness  of  time,  because  we  can- 
not have  conception  of  a  time  when  there 
shall  be  no  time ;  nor  of  lulncss  of  cir- 
cumstance, because  we  cannot  conceive  a 
state  of  existence  to  he  without  circum- 
stances; we  can  often  see,  af\er  a  thing 
is  past,  if  any  circumstance,  necessary  to 
give  the  utmost  activity  and  success  to 
that  thing,  was  wanting  at  the  time  that 
thing  took  place.  If  such  a  circumstance 
was  wanting,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
thing  which  took  place  w.as  not  a  thing  of 
God's  ordaining,  whose  work  is  always 
perfect  means.  They  tell  ns  that  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God ;  in  that  case  he  would 
have  known  everything;  and  he  came 
upon  earth  to  make  known  the  will  of  God 
to  man  tiiroughout  the  whole  earth.  If 
this  had  been  true,  Christ  would  have 
known  and  would  have  been  furnished 
with  all  the  possible  means  of  doing  it; 
and  would  have  instructed  mankind,  or  at 
least  his  apostles,  in  the  use  of  such  of  the 
means  as  they  could  use  themselves  to  fa- 
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cilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission; 
consequently,  he  would  have  instructed 
them  \n  the  art  of  printing,  for  the  press 
is  the  tongue  of  the  world  ;  and  without 
which  his  or  their  preaching  was  less  than 
a  whistle  compared  to  thunder.  Since 
then  lie  did  not  do  this,  he  had  not  the 
means  necessary  to  the  mission ;  and  con- 
sequently had  not  the  mission. 

Tliey  tell  us  in  the  book  of  Acts,  chap, 
ii.,  a  very  stupid  story  of  the  Apostles 
liaving  the  gift  of  tongues;  and  cloven 
tongues  of  fire  descended  and  sat  upon 
ench  of  them.  Perhaps  it  was  this  story 
of  cloven  torigues  that  gave  rise  to  the 
notion  of  slitting  Jack-daw's  tongues  to 
make  them  talk.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  gift  of  tongues,  even  if  it  were 
true,  would  be  but  of  little  use  without  the 
art  of  printing.  I  can  sit  in  my  chamber, 
as  I  do  while  writing  this,  and  by  the  aid 
of  printing,  can  send  the  thoughts  I  am 
writing  through  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  East  Indies,  and  over  all 
North  America,  in  a  few  months.  They 
had  not  the  means,  and  the  want  of  means 
detects  the  pretended  mission. 

There  are  three  modes  of  communica- 
tion. Speaking,  writing,  and  printing. 
The  first  is  exceedinglv  limited.  A  man's 
voice  can  be  heard  but  a  few  yards  of  dis- 
tance; and  his  person  can  be  but  in  one 
place. 

Writing  is  much  more  extensive;  but 
the  thing  written  cannot  be  multiplied  but 
at  great  expense,  and  the  multiplication 
will  be  slow  and  incorrect.     Were  there 
no  other  means  of  circulating  what  priests 
call  the  word  of  God  (the  Old  and  New 
Testament)  than  by  writing  copies,  those 
copies  could  not  be  purchased  at  less  than 
forty  pounds  sterling  each;    consequently 
but  few  people  could  purchase  them,  while 
the  writers  could  scarcely  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by    it.      But   the   art  of  printing 
changes  all  the  cases,  and  opens  a  scene 
as  vast  as  the  world.     It  gives  to  man  a 
sort  of  divine  attribute.      It  gives  to  him 
mental  omnipresence.      He  can  be  every 
where  and  at  the  same  instant ;  for  wher- 
ever he  is  read  he  is  mentally  there. 


The  case  applies  not  only  against  the 
pretended  mission  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  but  against  everything  that 
priests  call  the  word  of  God,  and  against 
all  those  who  pretend  to  deliver  it;  for 
had  God  ever  delivered  any  verbal  word, 
he  would  have  taught  the  means  of  com- 
municating  it.  The  one  without  the 
Other  is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  we 
conceive  of  the  Creator. 

The  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  21, 
tells  us  that  God  made  coats  of  skin 
and  chjthed  Adam  and  Eve.     It  ^as  in- 
finitely more  important  that  man  should 

be  taught  the  art  of  printing,  tlian  tliat 
Adam  shouUl  be  taught  to  make  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches,  or  his  wife  a  petticoat. 

There  is  another  matter,  equally  strik- 
ing and  important,  that  connects  itself 
with  those  observations  against  this  pre- 
tended word  of  God,  this  mannlactured 
book,  called  Revealed  Religion. 

We  know   that    whatever   is  of  God's 
doing  is  unalterable  by  man  beyond  the 
laws  which  the  Creator  has  ordained.  We 
cannot  make  a  tree  grow  with  the  root  in 
the  air  and  the  fruit   in   the   ground;  we 
cannot  make  iron  into  gold,  nor  gold  into 
iron;  we  Ci\nnot  make  rays  of  light  shine 
forth  rays  of  darkness,  nor  darkness  shine 
forth  light.     If  there  were  such  a  thing, 
as  a  word  of  God,   it    would   possess  tlie 
same  properties  which  all  his  otlier  works 
do.     It  woidd  resist  destructive  alteration. 
But  we  see  that  the  book  which  they  call 
the  word  of  God,  has  not  this  property. 
That  book  says.  Gen.  chap.  i.  v.  27,  "  So 
God  created  man  in  his  own   image;" 
but  the  printer  can  make  it  say.  So  man 
created   God  in  his  own  image.     The 
words  are  passive  to  every  transposition 
of  them,  or  can  be  annihilated  and  others 
put  in  their  places.     This  is  not  the  case 
with  anything  that  is  of  God's  doing;  and 
therefore   this    book    called   the   word  of 
God,   tried   by   the  same  universal  rule 
which  every  other  of  God's  works  within 
our  reach  can  be  tried  by,  proves  itself  to 
be  a  forgery. 

The  bishop  says,  that  "  miracles  are 
proper  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,^* 
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Admitted.  But  we  know  that  men,  and 
especially  priests,  can  tell  lies,  and  call 
theiu  miracles.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
that  tlie  thing  called  a  miracle  be  proved 
to  be  true,  and  also  to  be  miraculous,  be- 
fore it  can  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the 
tiling  called  revelation. 

Tlie  bishop  must  be  a  bad  logician  not 
to  know  that  one  doubtful  thing  cannot  be 
admitted  as  proof  that  another  doubtful 
thing  is  true.  It  would  be  like  attempt- 
ing to  prove  a  liar  not  to  be  a  liar,  by  the 
evidence  of  another  who  is  as  grwit  a  liar 
as  himself. 

Though  Jesus  Christ,  by  being  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  printing,  shows  that 
he  had  not  the  means  necessary  to  a  di- 
vine mission,  and  consequently  had  no 
such  mission;  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
he  had  known  that  art,  the  divinity  of 
vhat  they  call  his  mission  would  be  proved 
thereby,  any  more  than  it  proved  the  di- 
vinity of  the  man  who  invented  printing. 
Something,  therefore,  beyond  printing, 
even  if  he  had  known  it,  was  necessary 
as  a  miracle,  to  have  proved  that  what 


he  delivered  was  the  word  of  God;  and 
this  was  that  the  book  in  which  that  word 
should  be  contaiiie<l,  which  is  now  called 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  should  pos- 
sess the  miraculous  property,  distinct  from 
all  human  books,  of  resisting  alteration. 
This  would  be  not  onlv  a  miracle,  but  an 
ever  existing  and  universal  miracle  ; 
whereas,  those  which  they  tell  us  of,  even 
if  they  had  been  true,  were  momentary 
and  local ;  they  would  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  of 
having  ever  existed:  but  this  would  prove, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  places,  the  lx)ok  to 
be  divine  and  not  human,  as  effectually 
and  as  conveniently  as  aquafortis  proves 
gold  to  be  gold  by  not  being  capable  of 
acting  upon  it ;  and  detects  all  other  me- 
tals, and  all  counterfeit  composition,  by 
dissolvino:  tl:eni.  Since  then  the  only 
miracle  capable  of  e\'ery  proof  is  wanting, 
and  which  everything  that  is  of  divine 
origin  possesses;  all  the  tales  of  miracles 
with  which  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  filled,  are  fit  only  for  impostors  to 
preach  and  fools  to  believe. 


A    LETTER 

BEING  AN  ANSWER  TO  A  FRIEND,    ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 

"AGE  OF  REASON." 


In  yonr  letter  of  the  20th  of  IMarch,  _^ 
you  give  nic  several  quotations  from  the  | 
Bible,  which  you  call  the  woi'd  of  God,  \ 
to  show  me  that  my  opinions  on  religion  | 
are  wrong;  and  I  could  give  you  as  many,  | 
from  the  same  book,  to  show  that  yours  | 
are  not  right ;  consequently,  then,  the  ; 
Bible  decides  nothing,  because  it  decides 
any  way,  and  every  way,  one  choses  to  I 
"make  it. 

But,  by  what  authority  do  you  call  the 
Bible  the  word  of  God^  for  this  is  the 
first  point  to  be  settled.  It  is  not  your 
calling  it  so  that  makes  it  so,  any  more 
than  the  jjilaliouietans  calling?  the  Koran 
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the  word  of  God  makes  the  Koran 
to  be  so.  The  Popish  Councils  of.  Nice 
and  Laodicea,  about  350  years  after  the 
time  that  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ 
is  said  to  have  lived,  voted  the  books,  that 
now  compose  what  is  called  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  be  the  word  of  God.  This 
was  done  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  we  now 
vote  a  law.  The  Pharisees  of  the  second 
Temple,  after  the  Jews  returned  from 
captivity  in  Bab)  Ion,  did  the  same  by  the 
books  that  now  compose  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  this  is  all  the  authority  there 
is,  which  tome  is  no  authority  at  all.  I 
am  as  capable  of  judging  for  niysclf  as 


they  were,  and  I  think  more  so,  because, 
as  they  made  a  living  by  their  religion, 
they  had  a  self-interest  in  the  vote  they 
gave. 

You  may  have  an  opinion  that  a  man 
is  inspired,  but  you  cannot  prove  it,  nt>r 
you  cannot  have  any  proof  of  it  yourself, 
because  you  cannot  see  into  his  mind  in 
order  to  know  how  he  comes  by  his 
thoughts,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  word  revelation. — There  can  be  no 
evidence  of  such  a  thing,  for  you  can  no 
more  prove  revelation,  than  you  can  prove 
what  another  man  dreams  of,  neither  can 
lie  prove  it  himself. 

It  is  often  said  in  the  Bible  that  God 
spake  unto  liloses;  but  how  do  you  know 
that  God  spake  unto  Moses?  Because, 
you  will  say,  the  Bible  says  so.  The 
Koran  says,  that  God  spake  unto  Maho- 
met; do  you  believe  that  too?  No.  Why 
not?  Because,  you  will  say,  you  do  not 
believe  it ;  and  so,  because  you  do,  and 
because  you  dont,  is  all  the  ix-ason  yon 
can  give  for  believing  or  disbelieving,  ex- 
cept that  you  will  say  that  Mahomet  was 
an  impostor.  And  how  do  you  know  that 
Moses  was  not  an  impostor?  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  that  all  are  impostors  who 
j)retend  to  hold  verbal  communication  with 
the  Deity.  It  is  the  way  by  which  the 
world  has  been  imposed  upon;  but  if  you 
think  otherwise,  you  have  the  same  right 
to  your  opinion  that  I  have  to  mine,  and 
must  answer  for  it  in  the  same  manner. 
But  all  this  does  not  settle  the  point, 
whether  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God 
or  not.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  go  a 
step  further.     The  case  then  is: 

You  form  your  opinion  of  God  from  the 
account  given  of  him  in  the  Bible;  and  I 
form  my  opinion  of  tlie  Bible  from  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  manifested 
in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  in 
all  the  works  of  the  creation.  The  re- 
sult in  these  two  cases  will  be,  that  you, 
by  taking  the  Bible  for  your  standard, 
will  have  a  bad  opinion  of  God;  and  I, 
by  taking  God  for  my  standard,  shall 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  the  liiblc. 

The  Bible  reoresents  God  to  beachange- 
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able,  ])assionate,  vindictive  being:  making 
a  world,  and  then  drowning  it,  afterwards 
repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  and  pro- 
mising not  to  do  so  again.  Setting  one 
nation  to  cut  the  throats  of  another,  and 
stopping  the  course  of  the  sun  till  the 
butchery  should  be  done.  But  the  works 
of  Gotl  in  the  creation  preach  to  us  an- 
other doctrine.  In  that  vast  volume  we 
see  nothing  to  give  us  the  idea  of  a 
changeable,  passionate,  vindictive  God; 
everything  we  there  behold  impresses  us 
with  a  contrarv  idea — that  of  unchange- 
ableness  and  of  eternal  order,  harmony, 
and  goodness.  The  sun  and  the  seasons 
return  at  their  appointed  time,  and  every 
thing  in  the  creation  proclaims  that  God 
is  unchangeable.  Now,  which  am  I  to 
believe;  a  book  that  any  impostor  may 
make  and  call  the  word  of  God,  or  the 
Creation  itself,  which  none  but  an  Al- 
mighty Power  could  make;  for  the  Bible 
says  one  thing,  and  the  Creation  says  the 
contrary.  The  Bible  represents  God  with 
all  the  passions  of  a  mortal,  and  the 
Creation  proclaims  him  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  God. 

It  is  from  the  Bible  that  man  has 
learned  cruelty,  rapine,  and  murder ;  for 
the  belief  of  a  cruel  God  makes  a  cniel 
man.  That  blood-thirsty  man,  called  the 
prophet  Samuel,  makes  God  to  say,  (1 
Sam.  ch.  xv.  ver.  3,)  "  Now  go  and  smite 
Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they 
have,  and  spare  them  not,  but  slay  both 
man  and  ivoman,infant  and sucklinaj 
ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  assJ** 

That  Samuel,  or  some  other  impostor 
might  say  this,  is  what,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  dis- 
proved; but  in  my  opinion,  it  is  blas- 
phemy to  say,  or  to  believe,  that  God 
said  it.  All  our  ideas  of  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God  revolts  at  the    impious 

cruelty  of  the  Bible.     It  is  not  a  God, 

just  and  good,  but  a  devil,  under  the  name 
of  God,  that  the  Bible  describes. 

What  makes  this  pretended  order  to 

destroy  the  Amalekites  appear  the  worse, 

is  the  reason  given  for  it.     The  Amale- 

\  kites,  four  hundred  years  before,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  account  in  Exodus,  chap.  1 7, 
(but  which  has  the  appearance  of  fable 
from  the  magical  account  it  gives  of  Mo- 
ses holding  up  his  hands)  had  opposed  the 
Israelites  coming  into  their  country;  and 
this  the  Amalekites  had  a  right  to  do,  be- 
cause the  Israelites  were  the  invaders,  as 
the  Spaniards  were  the  invaders  of  Mexi- 
co; and  this  opposition  by  the  Amale- 
kites, at  that  time,  is  given  as  a  reason, 
that  the  men,  women,  infants  and  suck- 
lings, sheep  and  oxen,  camels  and  assses, 
that  were  born  four  hundi'ed  years  after- 
wards, should  be  put  to  death;  and  to 
complete  the  horror,  Samuel  hewed  Agag, 
the  chief  of  the  Amalekites,  in  pieces,  as 
you  would  hew  a  stick  of  wood.  I  will 
bestow  a  few  observations  on  this  case. 

In  the  tirst  place,  nobody  knows  who 
the  author,  or  writer  of  the  book  of  Sa- 
muel was,  and  therefore  the  fact  itself  has 
no  other  proof  than  anonymous  or  hear- 
say evidence,  which  is  no  evidence  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  this  anonymous  book 
uays,  that  this  slaughter  was  done  by  the 
express  command  of  God:  but  all  our 
ideas  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  Grod 
give  the  lie  to  the  book,  and  I  never  will 
believe  any  book  that  ascribes  cruelty  and 
injustice  to  God.  I  therefore  reject  the 
Bible  as  unworthy  of  credit. 

As  I  have  now  given  you  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  Bible  is  not  the 
word  of  God,  and  that  it  is  a  falsehood,  1 


have  a  right  to  ask  you  your  reasons  for 
believing  the  contrary;  but  I  know  you 
can  give  me  none,  except  that  you  were 
educated  to  believe  the  Bible;  and  as 
the  Turks  give  the  same  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  Koran,  it  is  evident  tl)at  edu- 
cation makes  all  the  difference,  and  that 
reason  and  truth  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  You  believe  in  the  Bible  from 
the  accident  of  birth,  and  the  Turks  be- 
lieve in  the  Koran  li-om  the  same  acci- 
dent, and  each  calls  the  other  infidel. — 
But  leaving  the  prejudice  of  education 
out  of  the  case,  the  unprejudiced  truth  is, 
that  all  are  infidels  who  believe  fixlsely  of 
God,  whether  they  draw  their  creed  from 
the  Bible,  or  from  the  Koran,  from  the 
Old  Testament  or  from  the  New. 

When  you  have  examined  the  Bible 
with  the  attention  that  I  have  done  (for  I 
do  not  think  you  know  much  alwut  it) 
and  permit  yourself  to  have  just  ideas  of 
God,  you  will  most  probably  believe  as  1 
do.  But  I  wish  you  to  know  that  this 
answer  to  }'our  letter  is  not  written  for 
the  piupose  of  changing  your  opinion.  It 
is  written  to  satisfy  you,  and  some  other 
friends  whom  I  esteem,  that  my  disbelief 
of  the  Bible  is  founded  on  a  pure  and  re- 
ligious belief  in  God;  for  in  my  opinion, 
the  Bible  is  a  gross  libel  against  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God,  in  almost  e\  ery 
I)art  of  it. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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INTllODUCTION, 


It  19  a  matfcr  of  surprise  to  some 
people  to  see  Mr.  Erbkine  act  as  coun- 
sel for  a  crown  prosecution  coninienced 
against  the  right  of  opinion;  1  confess  it 
is  none  to  nie,  notwitlistanding  all  that 
5Ir.  Erskine  has  said  before;  fur  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  wiien  a  lawyer  is  to  he  hc- 
lieved;  I  liave  always  observed  tliat  Mr. 
Erskine,  when  contending  as  a  counsel 
for  the  right  of  political  opinion,  fre- 
quently took  occasions,  and  those  often 
dragged  in  head  and  shoulders,  to  lard, 
what  he  called  the  British  Constitution, 
with  a  great  deal  of  praise.  Yet  the 
same  Mr.  Erskine  saitl  to  me  in  conversa- 
tion, were  Government  to  begin  de  novo 
in  England,  they  never  would  establish 
such  a  damned  absurdity  (it  was  exactly 
his  expression)  as  this  is.  Ought  I  then 
to  he  surprised  at  Mr.  Erskine  for  incon- 
sistency? 

In  this  prosecution  Mr.  Erskine  ad- 
mits the  right  of  controversy;    but  says 


the  Christian  religion  is  not  to  be  abused. 
This  is  iwniewhat  sophistical,  because, 
while  he  admits  the  riglit  of  controversy, 
he  reserves  the  right  of  calling  that  con- 
troversy abuse:  and  thus,  lawyer-like,  un- 
does by  one  word  what  he  says  in  the 
other.  1  will,  however,  in  this  letter 
keep  witliin  the  limits  he  prescril.)es;  he 
will  tind  here  nothing  alK)ut  the  Christian 
religion:  he  will  only  find  a  statement  of 
a  ivw  cases,  which  shows  tlie  necessity  of 
examining  the  books  handed  to  us  from 
the  Jews,  in  order  to  discover  if  we  have 
not  been  imjiosed  upon;  together  with 
some  observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  trial  of  Williams  has  been  conducted. 
U  Mr.  Erskine  denies  the  right  of  ex- 
amining those  books,  he  had  better  pro- 
fess himself  at  once  an  advocate  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Inquisition,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Star  Chamber. 

THOMAS  PAIXE. 


LETTEl^*  fcc. 


Of  all  tlie  tyrannies  that  afflict  nian-j 
kind,  tyranny  in  religion  is  the  worst:  \ 
every  other  species  of  tyranny  is  limited 
to  the  world  we  live  in;  but  this  attempts 
a  stride  beyond  the  grave,  and  seeks  to 
pursue  us  into  eternity.  It  is  there  and 
not  here — it  is  to  God  and  not  to  man — 
it  is  to  a  heavenly  and  not  to  an  earthly 

•  Mr.  Paine  has  evidently  incorporated  into 
this  letter  a  portion  of  hi«  answer  to  Bisliop 
Watson's  "  Apolozy  fur  the  Bihle  ."  as  in  a  »uhse- 
(^ueut  chapter  of  tiiat  work,  treating  ot  the  book 


trihinal  that  we  are  to  account  for  our 
belief;  if  then  we  believe  falsely  and  dis- 
honourably of  the  Creator,  and  that  be- 
lief is  forced  upon  us,  as  far  as  force  can 
operate  by  human  laws  and  human  tribu- 
nals,— on  whom  is  the  criminality  of  that 
belief  to  fall?  on  those  who  impose  it,  or 
on  those  on  w  horn  it  is  imposed  ? 

of  (Jcnesis,  he  expressly  refers  to  his  .einarks,  in 
a  jirecedinp  part  of  the  same,  on  the  two  ar. 
counts  of  the  creation  ci^ntained  in  that  book; 
which  is  included  in  this  letter. 


I 


A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Williams,  / 
has  been  prosecuted  in  London  on  a  charge  | 
of  blasphemy,  for  ]niblishing  a  book  en- 
titled the  Afje  of  Reason.  Blasphemy 
is  a  word  of  vast  sound,  but  equivocal  and 
almost  indefinite  signification,  unless  we 
confine  it  to  the  simple  idea  of  hurting  or 
injuring  the  reputation  of  any  one,  which 
was  its  original  meaning.  As  a  word,  it 
existed  before  Christianity  existed,  being 
a  Greek  word,  or  Greek  anglofied,  as  all 
the  etymological  dictionaries  will  show. 

But  behold  how  various  and  contradic- 
tory has  l)een  the  signification  and  ai)pli- 
CAtion  of  this  equivocal  word.  Socrates, 
who  lived  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  convicted  of 
blasphemy,  for  preaching  the  belief  of  one 
god,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer  death 
by  poison.  Jesus  Christ  was  convicted 
oif  blasphemy  under  the  Jewish  law,  and 
was  crucified.  Calling  Mahomet  an  im- 
jwstor  would  be  blasphemy  in  Turkey; 
and  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Tope 
and  the  Church  would  be  blasphemy  at 
Rome.  What  then  is  to  be  understood  by 
this  word  blasphemy?  We  see  that  in  the 
case  of  Socrates  truth  was  c(.ndenmed  as 
blasphemy.  Are  we  sure  that  truth  is  not 
blasphemy  in  the  present  day  ?  Wo  1 
however,  be  to  those  who  make  it  so,  who- 
ever tlu'v  may  be. 

A  book  called  the  Bible  has  been  voted 
bv  men,  and  decreed  by  hunian  laws  to 
be  the  word  of  God;  and  the  disbelief  of 
this  is  called  blasphemy.  But  if  the  Bi- 
ble be  not  the  word  of  God,  it  is  the  laws 
and  the  execution  of  them  that  is  blas- 
j)liemv,  and  not  the  disbelief.  Strange 
stories  are  told  of  the  Creator  in  that 
book.  He  is  represented  as  acting  under 
the  influence  of  every  human  passion,  even 
of  the  most  malignant  kind.  ^  If  these 
stories  are  false,  we  err  in  believing  them 
to  be  true,  and  ought  not  to  believe  tham. 
It  is  therefore  a  duty  which  every  man 
owes  to  himself,  and  reverentially  to  his 
Maker,  to  ascertain,  by  every  possible  in- 
quiry, whether  there  be  sufficient  evidence 
to  believe  them  or  not. 

My  own  opinion  is  decidedly,  that  the 


evidence  dees  not  warrant  the  belief,  and 
that  we  sin  in  forcing  that  belief  upon 
ourselves  and  upon  others.  In  saying 
this,  I  have  no  other  object  in  view  than 
truth.  But  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
resting  upon  bare  assertion,  with  respect 
to  the  equivocal  state  of  the  Bible,  I  will 
produce  an  example,  and  I  will  not  pick 
and  cull  the  Bible  for  the  purpose.  I  will 
go  fairly  to  the  case  :  I  will  take  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  as  they  stand, 
and  show  from  thence  the  truth  of  what  I 
say;  that  is,  that  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God. 


CHAPTER  L 

1  In  the  beginning  G<k1  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth. 

2  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep;  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  f^ice  of  the  waters. 

3  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light; 
and  there  was  light. 

4  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was 
o-ood;  and  God  divided  the  light  fiom  the 

darkness. 

5  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and 
the  darkness  he  called  night:  and  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day. 

6  IF  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  fir- 
mament in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 

7  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the 
firmament,  ft'om  the  waters  which  were 
ab«ne  the  firmament:  and  it  was  so. 

8  And  GckI  called  the  firmament  hea- 
ven; and  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  second  day. 

9  1i  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
unto  one  jilace,  and  let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear: and  it  was  so. 

10  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth, 
and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters 
called  he  seas;  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
<rood. 
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11  And  God  said,  let  tlie  earth  brinnr 
forth  grass,  the  herb  yichling  seed,  and 
the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth; 
and  it  was  so. 

12  And  tlie  earth  brought  forth  grass, 
and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and 
the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was 
in  itself,   after   his    kind:    and   God  saw 

that  it  was  good. 

13  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  third  day. 

14  If  And  God  said,  Ijet  there  be 
lights  in  the  finnament  of  the  heaven,  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night:  and  let 
them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days,  and  years. 

15  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth;  and  it  was  so. 

16  And  God  made  two  great  lights; 
the  greater  light  to  nile  the  day,  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night:  he  made 
the  stars  also. 

17  And  God  set  them  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth, 

18  And  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over 
the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkness;  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good. 

19  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  fourth  d;iy. 

20  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  alwve  the 
earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 

21  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which 
the  waters  brougrht  forth  abundantly  after 
their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after 
his  kind;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

22  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters 
in  the  »eas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the 
earth. 

23  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  fifth  day. 

24  1[  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 


beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind:  and  it 
was  so. 

25  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kijid,  and  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  his  kind;  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good. 

20  il  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  image,  after  our  own  likeness; 
and  lot  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  si'ft,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

27  So  God  created  man  in  his  mvn 
imatje,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him:  male  and  female  created  he 

them. 

28  And  God  blessed  them,  and 
God  said  unto  them,  .Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fsh  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 

29  ^[  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  liave 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  whicli 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every 
tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yield- 
ing seed:  to  vou  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

30  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 
wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every 
green  herb  for  meat :  and  it  was  so. 

31  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  gooil. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  sixth  day. 


CHAPTER  IL 


kind,  cattle,  and 


creeumg 


1  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them. 

2  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended 
his  work  which  he  had  made,  and  he 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
works  which  he  had  made. 

3  And  God  blessed    the  seventh  day 
thing,  and  laud  sanctified  it:  because  that  in  it  he 
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had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God  |  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
created  and  made.  shalt  surely  die. 

4  If  These  are  the  generations  of  the  |       18  ^  And   the   Lord  God   said.  It  is 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,  when  they  were  |  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone:  I 
created;  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God    will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him. 
made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  |       19  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord 

5  And  every  plant  of  the  field,  before  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  |  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them 
field,  before  it  grew;  for  the  Lord  God  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call 
had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  i  them  ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called 
and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  :  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name 
ground.  \  thereof. 


G  But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the 
earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground. 

7  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul. 


20  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle, 
and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every 
beast  of  the  field;  but  for  Adam  there 
was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him. 

21  And  the  Lord  G.)d  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept; 
and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed 


8  And  the  Lord  Gx>d  planted  a  garden     up  the  flesh  instead  thereof. 


eastward  of  Eden;  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed, 

9  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the 
Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  plea- 
sant to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food;  the 
tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  gar- 
den, and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil. 

10  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden :  and  from  thence  it  was 
parted,  and  became  into  four  heads. 

11  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison: 
that  is  it  which  oonipasseth  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold. 

12  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good: 
there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone. 

13  And  the  name  of  the  second  river 
is  Gibon:  the  same  is  it  that  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia. 

14  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is 


22  And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God 
had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  unto  the  man. 

23  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone 
of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh;  she 
shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man. 

24  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife ;  and  thev  shall  be  one  flesh. 

25  And  they  were  both  naked,  the 
man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 


These  two  chapters  are  called  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  creation;  and  we  are 
told,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  that  Moses 
was  instructed  by  God  to  write  that  ac- 
count. 


It  has  happened  that  every  nation  of 
Heddekel:  that  is  it  which  goeth  toward  |  people  has  been  world-makers;  and  each 
the  east  of  Assyria.    And  the  fourth  river  \  makes  the  world  to  begin  his  own  way, 


is  Euphrates. 

15  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man, 
and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it, 

10  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayest  freely  eat: 

17  But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  [  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious  inquirer, 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it  for  \  the  editor  subjoins  two  specimens  of  the  opi- 


as  if  they  htid  all  been  brought  up,  ai^ 
Hudibras  says,  to  the  trade.  There  are 
hundreds  of  different  opinions  and  tradi- 
tions how  the  world  began.*     My  busi- 

*  In  this   world-making  trade,   man,  of 
course,   has  held  a  conspicuous   place ;    and. 
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ncss,  however  In  tliis  place,  is  only  with  ;  been  believed,  one  continue.!  account  of 

those  two  ciiapters.  the  creation,  written  by  Moses,  contain 

I  begin  then  by  sayincr,  that  those  two  two  ditterent  stvles  of  expression.     The 

chapters,    instead  of  containing,   as  lias  evidence  that  shows  this  is  so  clear  when 


nionsof  learned  men,  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  his  formation,  and  of  his  siibsequent  fnll. 
The  first  he  extracts  from  the  Talmud,  a  work 
containicg  the  Jewish  traditions,  the  rabbi- 
nical constitutions,    and    explications    of  the 

law ;   and  is  of  great  authority  among  the 

Jews.  It  was  composed  by  certain  learned 
rabbins,  comprehends  twelve  bulky  folios, 
and  forty  years  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
sumed  in  its  compilation.  In  fact,  it  is 
deemed  to  contain  the  whole  body  of  divi- 
vity  for  the  Jewish  nation.  Although  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  duU  of  the  ground, 
they  do  not  explain  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done,  and  these  doctors  supply  the  defi- 
ciency as  fidlows  : 

"  Adam's  body  was  made  of  the  earth  of 
Babylon,  his  head  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his 
other  members  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
R.  Meir  thought  he  was  compact  of  the 
earth,  gathered  out  of  the  whole  earth  ;  as 
it  is  written,  thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance. 
Now  it  is  elsewhere  written,  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  all  the  earth.  R,  Aha  ex- 
pressly marks  the  twelve  hours  in  which  his 
various  par»8  were  formed.  His  stature  was 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  tht  other  ;  and 
it  was  for  his  transgressions  that  the  Creator, 
laying  his  hand  in  anger  on  him,  lessened 
him  ;  for  before,  says  R.  Eleazer,  with  his 
hand  he  reached  the  firmament.  R.  Jehuda 
thinks  his  sin  was  heresy;  but  R.  Isaac 
thinks  it  was  nourishing  his  foreskin." 

The  Mahometan  savans  give  the  following 
account  of  the  same  transaction  : 

"When  God  wished  to  create  man  he  sent 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  take  a  handful  of  each 
of  the  seven  beds  which  composed  the  earth. 
But  when  the  latter  heard  the  order  of  God, 
she  felt  much  alarmed,  and  requested  the 
heavenly  messenger  to  represent  to  God,  that 
as  th«  creature  he  was  about  to  form  might 
chance  to  rebel  one  day  against  him,  this 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  Lpon  her- 
self the  divine  m^ilediction.  God,  however, 
far  from  listening  to  this  request,  despatched 


two  other  angels,  Michael  and  Azrael,  to  ex- 
ecute his  will  ;  but  they,  moved  with  com- 
passion, were  prevailed   upon  again   to  lay 
the  complaints  of  the  earth  at  the  feet  of 
her  author.      Then  God  confined  the  execu- 
tion of  his  commands  to   the  formidable  Az- 
rael alone,  who,   regardless  of  all    the   earth 
might  say,   violently  tore   from   her    bosom 
seven  handfuls  from  her  various  strata,  and 
carried  them  into  Arabia,  where  the  work  of 
creation  was  to  be  completed.      As  to  Az- 
rael,  God  was  so  well  pleased  with   the  de- 
cisive manner  in  which  he  had   acted,  that 
;  he  gave  him  the  office  of  separating  the  soul 
from  the  body,  whence  he  is  called  the  Angel 
of  Death. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  angels  having   kneaded 
I  this  earth.  God   moulded   it  with   his   own 
hands,  and  left  it  some  time  that  it   might 
get  dry.      The  angeh  delighted  to  gaze  upon 
the  lifeless  but  beautiful  mass,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Eblis,  or  Lucifer,  who,  bent  upon 
evil,  struck  it  upon  the  stomach,  which  giv- 
.  ing  a  hollow  sound,  he  said,   since  this  crea- 
j  ture  will  be  hollow,    it  will  often  need  being 
i  filled,  and  will  be,  therefore,  exposed  toprog- 
I  flant  temptations.  •  Upon  this  he  asked   the 
ungels  how  they  would  act  if  God  wished  to 
render  them  dependent  upon  this   sovereign 
which  he  was  about    to    give   to    the  earth. 
They  readily  answered  that  they  would  obey  ; 
but   although    Eblis   did    not  openly  dissent, 
he   resolved   within   himself  that  he    would 
not  follow  their  example. 

"  After  the  body  of  the  first  man  had  been 
properly  prepared,  God  animated  it  with  an 
intelligent  soul,  and  clad  him  in  splendid  and 

I  marvellous  garments,  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
this  favoured  being.  He  now  commanded 
bis  angels  to  fall  prostrate  before  Adam.  All 
]  of  them  obeyed,  with  the  exception  of  Eblis, 
<  who  was  in  consequence  iramediatel)  expelled 
{  from  heaven,  and  nis  place  given  to  Adam." 
:  The  formation  of  Eve  from  one  of  the 
i  ribs  of  the  first  man,  is  the  same  as  that  re- 
corded in  the  Kible,  as  is  also  the  order  given 
to  the  father   of   mankind,  not  to  taste  the 


attended  to  without  prejudice,  that,  did 
we  meet  witli  the  same  evidence  in  any 
Arabic  or  Chinese  account  of  a  creation, 
we  should  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it 

a  forgery. 

I  proceed  to  distinguish  the  two  stories 

from  eacli  otlier. 

The  first  story  begins  at  the  first  verse 
of  tile  first  chapter,  and  ends  at  the  third 
verse  of  the  second  chapter;  for  the  ad- 
verbial conjunction,  THUS,  with  which 
the  second  chapter  begins,  (as  the  reader 
will  sec)  connects  itself  to  the  last  verse 
of  the  tirst  chapter,  and  those  three  verses 
lK?long  to,  and  make  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  story. 

The  second  storv  begins  at  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter,  and  ends  with 
tliat  chapter.     These  two  stories  have 

been  confused  into  one,  by  cutting  off  the 
three  last  verses  of  the  first  story,  and 
throwing  them  to  the  second  chapter. 

I  go  now  to  show  that  those  stories 
have  been  written  by  two  different  persons. 

From  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter to  the  end  of  the  3rd  verse  of  the  se- 
cond chapter,  which  makes  the  whole  of 
the  first  story,  the  word  GOD  is  used  \ 
without  any  epithet  or  additional  word  \ 
conjoined  with  it,  as  the  reader  will  see: 
and  this  style  of  expression  is  invariably 
used  throughout  the  whole  of  this  story, 
and  is  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-five 

fruit  of  a  particular  tree.  Eblis  seized  this 
opportunity  of  r2venge.  Having  associated 
the  peacock  and  the  serpent  in  the  enter- 
prise, they  by  their  wily  speeches  at  length 
persuaded  Adam  to  become  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience But  no  sooner  had  they  touched  the 
forbidden  fruit,  than  their  garments  dropped 
on  the  ground,  and  the  sight  of  their  naked- 
ness covered  them  both  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion. They  made  a  covering  for  their 
body  with  dg  leaves ;  but  they  were  both 
immediately  condemned  to  labour  and  to  die, 
and  hurled  down  from  Paradise. 

Adam  fell  upon  the   mountain  of  Seren- 
dip,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  a  moun- 
tain is  callid  by  his  name  to  the  present  day. 
Eve  being  separated  from  her  spouse  iu  her 
'20 


times,  viz.,  "  In  the  beginning  GoD 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  fwiJ 
the  spirit  of  GoD  moved  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,  and  God  said,  let  there  be 
light,  and  God  saw  the  light,"  &c.,  &c. 

But  immediately  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter, 
where  the  second  story  begins,  the  style  of 
expression  is  always  the  Loi'd  God,  and 
this  style  of  expression  is  invariably 
used  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  is  re- 
l)eated  eleven  times;  in  the  one  it  is 
always  God,  and  never  the  Lord  God; 
in  the  other  it  is  always  the  Lord  God, 
and  never  God. — The  first  story  contains 
thirty-four  verses,  and  repeats  the  single 
word  God  thirty-five  times.  The  second 
story  contains  twenty-two  verses,  and  re- 
peats the  compound    word  Lord-God 

eleven  times;  this  difference  of  style,  so 
often  repeated,  and  so  uniformly  continued, 
shows,  that  those  two  chapters,  contain- 
ing two  difierent  stories,  are  written  by 
different  persons:  it  is  the  same  in  all  the 
different  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  all  the 
languaws  I  have  seen. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  the  difference 
of  style,  that  those  two  chapters  are  di- 
vided, as  they  ])roperly  divide  themselves, 
at  the  c'hI  of  tlie  third  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  are  the  work  of  two  different 
]iersons,  I  come  to  show,  from  the  contra- 
dictory matters  they  contain,  that  they 


fall,  dighted  on  the  spot  where  China  now 
stands,  and  Eblis  fell  not  far  from  the  same 
spot.  As  to  the  peacock  and  the  snake,  the 
former  dropped  in  Hindostan  and  the  latter 
in  Arabia.  Adam,  soon  feeling  the  enormity 
of  his  fault,  implored  the  mercy  of  God, 
who  relenting,  sent  down  his  angels  from 
heaven  with  a  tabernacle,  which  they  placed 
on  the  spot  where  Abraham,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  built  the  temple  of  Mecca.  Gabriel 
instructed  him  in  the  rites  afrd  ceremonies 
performed  about  the  sanctuary,  in  order  that 
he  might  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  offence, 
and  afterwards  led  him  to  the  mountain  of 
Ararat,  where  he  met  Eve,  from  whom  he 
had  been  now  separated  above  two  hundred 
years. 
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cannot  be  the  work  of  one  person,  and  are 
two  different  stories. 

It  is  impossible,  unless  the  writer  was 
a  lunatic,  without  memory,  that  one  and 
the  same  person  could  say,  as  is  said  in 
the  27th  and  28th  verses  of  the  first 
chapter — "  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  itnaffe,  in  the  imafje  of  Cod  created 
he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them : 
and  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  be  fruitful  and  multij)]y,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  on  the  foce  of  rhe 
earth."  It  is,  I  say,  impossible  that  the 
fcume  person  who  said  this  could  ai'ter- 
ward  say,  as  is  said  the  second  chapter, 
ver.  5,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till 
the  around;  and  then  proceed  in  the  Jtli 
verse  to  give  another  account  of  the  mak- 
ino-  a  man  for  the  first  time,  and  after- 
wards  of  the  making  a  woman  out  of  Ins 
rib. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could 
not  wiiite,  as  is  written  in  the  20th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  "  Behold  I  (God) 
have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
wliich  is  on  the  face  of  the  eartii;  and 
every  tree,  in  which  is  tlie  fruit  of  a  tree 
bearing  seed,  to  you  shall  be  for  meat," 
and  afterwards  sav,  as  is  said  in  the  se- 
cond  chapter,  that  the  Lord-God  planted 
a  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  and  for- 
bad man  to  eat  thereof. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could 
not  say,  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finishe<l,  and  all  the  host  of  them, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his 
work  which  he  had  made;"  and  shortlv 
after  set  the  Creator  to  work  again,  to 
plant  a  garden,  to  make  a  man  and  a 
woman,  ifcc,  as  is  done  in  the  second 

chaj)ter. 

Here  are  evidently  two  different  stories 
contradicting  each  other. — According  to 
the  first,  the  two  sx'xes,  the  male  and  the 
female,  were  made  at  the  same  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second,  Uiey  were  made  at 
diilercnt  times;  the  man  first,  the  woman 
afterwards.     According  to  the  first  story, 


they  Mere  to  have  dominion  over  all  i\\e 
earth.  According  to  the  second,  their 
dominion  was  limited  to  a  garden.  How 
large  a  garden  it  could  be,  that  one  man 
and  one  woman  could  dress  and  keep  in 
order,  I  leave  to  the  prosecutor,  the  jiulge, 
the  jury,  and  Mr.  fhskine  to  determine. 

The  story  of  the  talking  ser])ent,  and 
its  tete-a-tete  with  Eve:  the  doK'ful  ad- 
venture, called  the  Fall  of  Nan;  and 
how  he  was  turned  out  of  this  tin-.'  gar- 
«len,  and  how  the  garden  was  afterwards 
locked  up  and  guarded  by  a  flaming  >word 
(if  any  one  can  tell  what  a  Haming  sword 
is,)  belong  altogether  to  the  second  storv. 
Tliey  have  no  connection  with  the  first 
story.  According  to  the  flr^t  there  was 
no  garden  of  Eden;  no  forbidden  tree; 
the  scene  was  the  whole  earth,  and  the 
fruit  of  all  the  trees  was  allowed  to  bo 
eaten. 

In  giving  this  example  of  the  strango 
state  of  the  Bible,  it  cannot  be  said  1  have 
gone  out  of  my  w.'vy  to  seek  it,  for  I  have 
taken  the  beginning  of  the  book;  nor  can 
it  be  said  I  have  made  more  of  it,  than  it 
makes  of  itself.  That  there  are  two 
stories  is  as  visible  to  the  eye,  when  at- 
tended to,  as  that  there  are  two  chapters, 
and  that  they  have  been  written  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  nobody  knows  by  whom. 
If  this,  then,  is  the  strange  condition  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible  is  in,  it  leads  to  a 
just  sus])icion  that  the  other  parts  arc  no 
better,  and  consequently  it  becomes  every 
man's  duty  to  examine  tlic  case.  I  have 
done  it  for  myself,  and  am  satisfied  that 
the  Bible  is  fabulous. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in  the  cant- 
language  of  tlie  dav,  as  I  have  often  l)eeu 
told  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandatf  and  others, 
of  tlu;  great  and  laudable  pains,  that 
many  pious  and  learned  men  have  taken 
to  ex])lain  the  obscure  and  reconcile  the 
contradictory,  or  as  they  say,  tlie  seem- 
ingly  contradictory  passages  of  the  Bi- 
ble. It  is  because  the  Biljle  needs  such 
an  undertaking,  that  is  one  of  tlie  first 
causes  to  suspect  it  is  vot  the  word  of 
GimI;  this  single  reflection,  when  tarried 
home  to  the  mind,  is  in  itself  a  volume. 
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What!  does  not  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  the  Fountain  of  all  Wisdom,  the 
Origin  of  all  Science,  the  Author  of  all 
Knowledge,  the  God  of  Order  and  of 
Ilai-moiiy,  know  how  to  write?  When  we 
contemplate  the  vast  economy  of  the 
creation;  when  we  behold  the  unerring 
regularity  of  the  visil)le  solar  system,  the 
perfection  with  which  all  its  several  parts 
revolve,  and  by  corresponding  assemblage, 
form  a  whole; — when  we  launch  our  eye 
into  the  Iwundless  ocean  of  space,  and 
6ee  ourselves  surrounded  by  innumerable 
worlds,  not  one  of  MJiich  varies  from  its 
apjx>inted  jihice — when  we  trace  the  ]iower 
of  a  Creator,  from  a  mite  to  an  elei)hant — 
from  an  atom  to  an  universe — can  we 
supjwse  that  the  mind  that  could  conceive 
such  a  design,  and  the  power  that  exe- 
cuted it  with  incomparable  perfection, 
cannot  write  without  inconsistencv;  or 
that  a  book  so  written  can  be  the  work  of 
such  a  power?  The  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine,  even  of  Thomas  Paine,  need  no 
commentator  to  explain,  ex])ound,  arrange, 
and  re-arrange  their  several  i)arts,  to  ren- 
der them  intelligible — he  can  relate  a  fact, 
or  write  an  essav,  without  forgetting  in  ! 
one  page  what  he  has  written  in  anotlier  | 
— certainly,  then,  did  the  God  of  all  i>er- 
fection  condescend  to  write  or  dictate  a 
book,  that  l)0(»k  woidd  be  as  perfect  as  \ 
himself  is  perfect:  the  Bible  is  not  so, 
and  it  is  confessedly  not  so,  by  the  at- 
t( mpts  to  amend  it. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  thougli  I 
have  produced  one  instance,  I  cannot  pro- 
duce another  of  equal  force.  One  is  suf- 
ficient to  call  in  question  the  genuineness 
or  authenticity  of  any  book  that  pretends 
to  be  the  word  of  God;  for  such  a  book  j 
wouhl,  as  before  said,  be  as  perfect  as  its  j 
author  is  perfect. 

I  will,  however,  advance  only  four 
chapters  further  into  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  pro<luce  another  example  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  invalidate  the  story  to  which  it 
belongs. 

We  have  .all  heard  of  Noah's  Flood; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  whole 
Luman  race,  men,  women,  ehihlien,  and 


infants  (except  one  family)  deliberately 
drowning,  without  feeling  a  painfid  sen- 
sation: that  heart  must  be  a  heart  of  flint 
that  can  contemplate  such  a  scene  with 
tranquillitv.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ancient  mytholog}',  nor  in  the  religion  of 
any  people  we  know  of  upon  the  globe, 
thiit  records  a  sentence  of  their  God,  or 
of  their  Gods,  so  tremendously  severe  and 
merciless.  If  the  story  be  not  true,  we 
blasphemously  dishonour  God  by  believing 
it,  and  still  more  so  in  forcing,  by  laws 
and  penalties,  that  belief  upon  others.  I 
go  now  to  show  from  the  face  of  the  story, 
that  it  carries  the  ca  idence  of  not  being 
true. 

I  know  not  if  the  judge,  the  jury,  and 
Mr.  Erskine,  who  tried  and  convicted 
Williams,  ever  read  the  Bible,  or  know 
anything  of  its  contents,  and  therefore  I 
will  state  the  case  precisely. 

There  were  no  such  people  as  Jews  or 
Israelites,  in  the  time  that  Xoali  is  said 
to  have  lived,  and  con<equentIy  there  was 
no  such  law  as  that  which  is  called  the 
Jewish  or  Mosaic  Law.  It  is,  according 
to  the  Bible,  more  than  six  hundred  years 
from  the  time  the  flood  is  said  to  have 
hapi)ened,  to  the  time  of  Closes,  and  con- 
sequently the  time  the  flood  is  said  to  have 
happened  was  more  than  six  humlred 
years  prior  to  the  law,  called  the  law  of 
jMoscs,  even  admitting  Closes  to  have  been 
the  giver  of  that  law,  of  which  there  is 
great  cause  to  doubt. 

We  have  here  two  different  epochs,  or 
ix)ints  of  time;  that  of  the  flood,  and  that 
of  the  law  of  Moses;  the  former  moi"? 
than  six  hundred  years  prior  to  the  latter. 
But  the  maker  of  the  story  of  the  flood, 
whoever  he  was,  has  betrayed  himself  by 
blundering,  for  he  has  reversed  the  order 
of  tiie  times.  He  has  told  the  story  a-  if 
the  law  of  Closes  was  prior  to  the  floi>d; 
for  he  has  made  Goo  say  to  N<iah,  Gene- 
sis, chap.  vii.  ver.  2,  "  Of  every  cleati 
beast,  thou  shalt  take  unto  thee  by  sevens, 
male  and  his  female,  and  of  beasts  that 
are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  iiis 
female."  This  is  the  Mosaic  law,  jind 
could   only  be   said   after  that  law  was 
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giveri,  not  Ix-fore.  There  was  no  such 
things  as  beasts  clean  and  unclean  in  the 
tune  of  Noah. — It  is  no  wlicre  said  tliey 
were  cieated  so. — They  were  onlv  de- 
dared  to  be  so,  as  meats,  by  the  ^losaic 
law,  and  that  to  the  Jews  only,  and  there 
Mas  no  such  people  as  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Noah.  This  is  the  blunderiny  condition 
in  which  this  strange  story  stands. 

AV^hen  we  reflect  on  a  sentence  so  tre- 
mendouslv  severe,  as  that  of  consiimin}' 
the  whole  human  race,  eight  persons  ex- 
cepted, to  deliberate  drowning;  a  sen- 
tence which  rej)resents  the  Creator  in  a 
more  merciless  character  than  any  of 
those  whom  we  call  Pagans  ever  repre- 
sented the  Creator  to  be,  under  the  figure 
of  any  of  their  deities,  we  ought  at  least 
to  suspend  our  belief  of  it,  on  a  comi)a- 
rison  of  the  beneficent  character  of  the 
Creator,  with  the  tremendous  severity  of 
the  sentence;  but  when  we  see  the  story 
told  with  such  an  evident  contradiction  of 
circumstances,  we  ought  to  set  it  down 
for  nothing  better  than  a  Jewish  fable, 
told  by  nobody  knows  whom,  and  nobody 
knows  when. 

It  is  a  relief  to  the  genuine  and  sen- 
sible soul  of  man  to  find  the  story  un- 
founded. It  frees  us  from  two  painful 
sensations  at  once;  that  of  having  hard 
thoughts  of  the  Creator,  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  sentence;  and  that  of 
sympathising  in  the  horrid  tragedy  of  a 
drowning  world.  He  who  cannot  feel  the 
force  of  what  I  mean,  is  not,  in  my  esti- 
mation of  character,  worthv  the  name  of 
a  human  being. 

I  have  just  said  there  is  great  cause  to 
doubt  if  the  law,  called  the  law  of  JMoses, 
was  given  by  Moses;  the  books  called  the 
books  of  Moses,  which  contain  among 
other  thinjrs  what  is  called  the  Mosaic 
law,  are  put  in  front  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
manner  of  a  constitution,  with  a  history 
annexed  to  it.  Had  these  books  been 
written  by  Moses,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  oldest  books  in  the  Bible, 
and  entitled  to  be  placed  first,  and  the 
law  and  the  history  they  contain  would  be 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  books  that 


follow;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  From 
the  time  of  Othniel,  the  first  of  the  judges 

(Judges,  chap.  iii.  ver.  0,1  to  tb.e  end  oi 
the  book  of  Judges,  which  contains  a 
period  of  four  hundred  and  ten  years,  this 
law,  and  those  books,  were  not  in  practice 
nor  known  among  the  Jews,  nor  are  they 
so  much  as  alluded  to  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  period.  And  if  the  reader 
will  examine  the  22d  and  23^1  cha])ters  of 
the  2d  book  of  Kings,  and  34th  ehai)ter 
2d  Chron.  he  will  find  tliat  no  such  law, 
nor  any  such  books  were  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  and  that 
the  Jews  were  Pagans  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  and  of  their  juilges. 

The  first  time  the  law,  called  the  law 
of  Moses,  made  its  appearance,  was  in 
the  time  of  Josiah,  alx>ut  a  thousaml 
years  after  Moses  was  dead;  it  is  tlien 
said  to  have  been  found  by  accident. 
The  account  of  this  finding,  or  pretended 
finding,  is  given,  2d  Chron.  chap,  xxxiv. 
ver.  14,  15,  Hi,  18:  "Hilkiuh  the  priest 
found  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Loi'd, 
given  by  Moses;  and  llilkiah  answered 
and  said  to  Shaphan  the  scribe,  I  have 
found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord;  and  Hilkiah  delivered  the  book 
to  Shaphan,  and  carried  the  btnik  to  the 
king,  and  Shaphan  told  the  king  (Josiah) 
saying,  Hilkiah  the  priest  hath  given  me 
a  book." 

In  conserpience  of  this  finding,  whicli 
much  resembles  that  of  poor  Chatterton 
finding  manuscript  poems  of  Rowley  the 
Monk,  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Bristol, 
or  the  late  finding  of  manuscripts  of 
Shakespeare  in  an  old  chest,  (two  well 
known  frauds)  Josiah  abolished  the  Pagan 
relitrion  of  the  Jews,  massacred  all  tlie 
Pagan  priests,  though  he  himself  had 
been  a  Pagan,  as  the  reader  will  see  in 
the  23d  chaj).  2d  Kings,  and  thus  esta- 
blished in  blood  the  law  that  is  there 
called  the  law  of  Mi>ses,  and  instituted  a 
passover  in  commemoration  thereof.  The 
22d  ver.  speaking  of  this  passover,  says, 
"  Surelv  there  was  not  holden  such  a 
passover  from  the  days  of  the  judges,  that 
judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the 
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kings  of  Israel,  nor  the  kings  of  Judali;"  \  book  of  Joshua  was  written;  and  pray, 
and  the  20th  verse  in  speaking  of  this  j  sir,"  continues  Levi,  "  what  book  do  you 
priest-killing  Josiah,  says,  *' Like  WHfo  i  think  this  was?  v/hy,  no  other  than  the 
him  there  was  no  Ici)iff  before  him,  that  |  law  of  Moses!" — Levi,  like  the  Bishop 
turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  of  Llandaff,  and  many  other  guess-work 
with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might.  !  commentators,  either  forgets,  or  does  not 
according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses;  «e/^/t€r  |  know,  what  there  is  in  one  part  of  the 
after  him  arose  there  any  like  hini,^^  |  Bible,  when  he  is  giving  his  opinion  upon 
This  verse,  like  the  former  one,  is  a  gene-  j  another  part 

ral  declaration  against  all  the  preceding  1  I  did  not,  however,  expect  to  find  so 
kings  without  exception.  It  is  also  a  \  much  ignorance  in  a  Jew  with  respect  to 
declaration  against  all  that  reigned  after  I  the  history  of  his  nation,  though  I  might 
him,  of  which  there  were  four,  the  whole  |  not  be  surprised  at  it  in  a  bishop.  Ii 
time  of  whose  reigning  makes  but  twenty-  <  Levi  will  look  into  the  account  given  in 
two  years  and  six  months,  before  the  \  the  first  chap.  2d  book  of  Samuel,  of  the 
Jews  were  entirely  broken  u]»  as  a  nation  |  Amalekite  ^laying  Saul,  and  bringing  the 
and  their  monarchy  destroyed.  It  is  crown  and  bracelets  to  David,  he  will  find 
thcTefore  evident  that  the  law,  called  the  <  the  following  recital,  ver.  lo,  17,  18: — 
law  of  Moses,  of  which  the  Jews  talk  so  "  And  David  called  one  of  the  young  men, 
much,  was  promulgated  and  established  <  and  said,  go  near,  and  fall  u])on  him,  (the 
only  in  the  latter  time  of  the  Jewish  mo-  |  Amalekite)  and  he  smote  him  that  he 
narchy:  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  |  died:  and  David  lamented  with  this 
no  sooner  had  they  established  it  than  •  lamentation  over  Saul,  and  over  Jonathan 
they  were  a  desti'oyed  people,  as  if  they  \  his  son ;  also  he  hade  them  teach  the 
were  punished  for  acting  an  im]K>sition  »  chiltlren  the  use  of  the  bow; — behold,  it 
and  affixing  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  it,  \  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher."  If 
and  massacreing  their  former  priests  |  the  book  of  Jashar  were  what  Levi  calls 
under  the  pretence  of  religion.  The  sum  I  it,  the  law  of  Closes,  written  by  Moses,  it 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  this: — they  f  is  not  possible  that  anything  that  David 
continued  to  be  a  nation  about  a  thousand  s  said  or  did,  could  be  written  in  that  law, 
years,  thcv  then  established  a  law,  which  ]  since  Moses  died  more  than  five  hundred 
they  called  the  law  of  the  Lord  aiven  |  years  before  David  was  born;  and  on  the 
bv  Moses,  and  were  destroyed.  This  is  |  other  hand,  admitting  the  l)ook  of  Jasher 
not  o}»inion,  but  historical  evidence.  |  to  be  the  law  called  the  law  of  Moses, 

Levi  the  Jew,  who  has  written  an  an-  that  law  must  have  been  written  more 
swer  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  gives  a  than  five  hundred  years  after  ]\Ioses  was 
btrange  account  of  the  law  called  the  law  j  dead,  or  it  could  not  relate  anything  said 
of  ]\Ioses.  or  done  by  David.     Levi  may  take  which 

In  speaking  of  the  story  of  the  sun  !  of  these  cases  he  pleases,  for  Iwth  are 
and  moon  standing  still,  that  the  Israel-  <  against  him. 

ites  might  cut  the  throats  of  all  their  I  am  not  going  in  the  course  of  this 
enemiesr  and  hang  all  their  kings,  as  letter  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  Bl- 
told  in  Joshua,  eh.  x.  he  says,  "  There  is  ble.  The  two  instances  I  have  produced, 
also  another  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  |  and  which  are  taken  from  the  beginning 
miracle,  which  is,  the  appeal  that  the  an-  j  of  the  Bible,  show  the  necessity  of  ex- 
thor  of  the  book  of  Joshua  makes  to  the  amining  it.  It  is  a  Iwwk  that  has  been 
book  of  Jasher — '  Is  not  this  written  read  more,  and  examined  less,  than  any 
in  the  book  of  Jasher?"  Hence,"  con-  |  Iwok  that  ever  existed.  Had  it  come  to 
tinues  Levi,  "  it  is  manifest  that  the  book  i  us  an  Arabic  or  Chinese  book,  and  said 
commonly  called  the  l)Ook  of  Jasher  ex-  to  have  been  a  sacred  l)ook  by  the  people 
isted,  anil  was  well  known  at  the  time  the  <■  from  whom  it  came,   no  apology  would 
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have  lx;cn  made  for  the  confused  ano  dis-  I 
orderly  state  it  is  in.      Tlie  tales  it  re-  \ 
lates  of  the    Creator  would    have   been  | 
censured,  and  our  pity  c.\cite<l   for  tliuse  j 
who  believed  them.     We  should  have  vin- 
dicated tlie  g(x»dnes9  of  God  against  sucli 
a  book,  and  preached  up  the  disbelief  of 
it  out   of  reverence   to  him.     Why  then 
do  we  not  act  as  honourably  by  the  Creator 
in  the  one  case  as  we  would  do  in  the 
otlier?   As  a  Chinese  book  we, would  have 
examined  it; — ought  we  not  <heu   to  ex- 
amine it  as  a  Jewish  book  ?     Tlie  Chinese 
are  a  people  who  have  the  ai)pearance  of 
far  greater  antiquity  than  the  Jews,    and 
in  ]x)int  of  pernumency  there  is  no  com- 
parison.— They  are  also  a  people  of  milil 
manners  and  of  good  morals,  except  wlieic; 
they  have  been  corrupted    by   European 
commerce.      Yet  we  take  tlie  word  of  a  ; 
restless  bloody-minded  people,  as  the  Jews  I 
©f  Palestine  were,  when  we  would  reject 
the  same  authority  from  a  better  people. 
We  ought  to  see  it  is  habit  and  prejudice 
that  have  prevented  people  from  examin- 
ing the  Bible.     Those  of  the  church  of 
England  call   it   holy,    because   the  Jews 
called  it  so,   and  because  custom  and  cer- 
tain acts  of  parliament  call  it  so,  and  they 
read  it  from  custom.      Dissenters  read  it 
for  the  purpose  of  doctrinal  controversy, 
and  are  very  fertile  in  discoveiies  and  in- 
ventions.    But  none  of  them  nnid  it  for 
the  pure  purpose  of  information,    and  of 
rendering  justice  to  the  Creator,  by  ex- 
amining if  the  evidence  it  contains  war- 
rants the   belief  of  its   being    what  it   is 
called.     Instead  of  doing  this,   they  take 
it  blindfolded,  and  w  ill  have  it  to  be  the 
word  of  God  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  For 
my  own  part,  my  belief  in   the  perfection 
of  the  Deity  will  not  permit  me  to  believe 
that  a  book  so  manifestly  obscure,  disor- 
derly, and  contra«lictory,  can  be  his  work. 
I  can  write  a  better  book    myself.     This 
disbelief  in  me  proceeds  from  my  belief  in 
the  Creator.     I  cannot  pin  my  faith  upon 
the  sa}/  so  of  Ililkiah  the  priest,  who  said 
he  found  it,  or  any  jiart  of  it,   nor   ujmn 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  nor  upon  any  priests, 
nor  any  scribe  or  man  of  the  law  of  the 
present  day. 


As  to  acts  of  parliament,  there  are 
some  that  say  there  are  witches  and 
wizards;  and  the  persons  who  made  those 
acts  (it  was  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First)  made  also  some  acts  which  call  the 
15ible  the  Holy  Scrijitures,  or  Word  of 
God.  But  acts  of  parliament  decide 
nothing  with  respect  to  God;  and  as 
these  acts  of  parliament  makers  w(to 
wrong  with  respect  to  witches  and  wizards, 
they  may  also  be  wrong  with  respect  to 
the   l)ook   in  ouestion.*     It   is  therefore 

•  It  ix  afflicting  to  humanity  to  refli-ct 
tliHt,  after  the  blooii  shed  to  establish  the 
divinity  of  the  Jewish  siTipture"*,  it  nhould 
have  become  neeessary  to  grant  a  new  d  s- 
pensation,  which,  thronuh  unbelief  andron- 
fliiting  opinions  respecting  its  true  <-onsti»c- 
tioii,  has  cost  as  great  or  greater  sarrificr-* 
than  the  former.  Catholics,  when  they  hsil 
the  ascendency,  buint  Protestants,  who,  in 
turn,  hd  Catholics  to  the  Make,  and  both 
ur\i»ed  in  exterminating  the  Dis^ente^8.  The 
Dissenters  when  they  had  the  power,  pur- 
sued the  same  course.  The  diabolical  act  of 
Calvin,  in  'he  burning  of  Dr.  Servetus,  is 
an  awful  witness  of  this  f^ct.  Servetu^  suf- 
fered two  hours  in  a  slow  firebefiie  life  was 
extinct.  The  Dissenters,  who  escaped  from 
England,  had  scarcely  feared  themselves  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  before  they  began  to 
exterminate  from  the  territory  they  seized 
upon  all  those  who  did  not  profess  what  they 
called  the  orthodox  faith.  Priest^,  Quakers, 
and  Adamites,  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  territory  on  pain  of  death.  By  priests, 
they  meant  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, if  not  also  of  the  Protestant  or  Episcopal 
persuasion.  Their  own  priests  they  deno- 
minated ministers.  These  puritans  also, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  AJa>8achusetts 
Bay,  put  many  persons  to  deith  on  the 
charge  of  witchcrafu  There  is  no  account, 
however,  of  their  having  burned  any  alive, 
as  was  done  in  Scotland,  about  the  same 
period  in  which  the  executions  took  place  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  England,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  a  judge  eminent  for  extraordi- 
nary piety,  condemned  two  women  to  death 
on  the  same  charge. 

1  doubt,  however,  if  there  be  any  acts  of 
paibduient  now  in  force  for  inflcting   paius 
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necessary  that  the  book  be  examined;  it  |  The  Bible  makes  God  to  say  to  :Mose9, 
is  our  duty  to  examine  it;  and  to  sup-  Deut.  chap.  vii.  ver;  2,  "And  when  the 
press  the  right  of  examination  is  sinful  in  |  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before 
any  government,  or  in  any  judge  or  jurv.    thee,  and  utterly  destroy  them,  thou  shalt 


and  penalties  for  denying  the  scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God  ;  as  our  upright  judges 
seem  to  rely  at  this  time  wholly  upon,  what 
they  call  the  common  law,  to  justify  the 
horrid  persecutions  which  are  now  carried 
on  in  England,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  country 
th"t  boasts  so  much  of  its  tolerant  spirit. 

As  the  common  law  is  derived  from  the 
customs  of  our  ancestors,  when  in  a  rude  and 
barbarous  condition,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  its  injunctions  should  be  opposed  to 
the  ideas  which  a  society  in  a  civilized  and 
re6ned  state  should  deem  compatible  with 
justice  and  right.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
goverment  has  from  time  to  time  annulled 
some  of  its  most  prominent  absurdities  ;  such 
as  the  trials  by  ordeal,  the  wager  of  battle 
in  case  of  appeal  for  murder,  under  a  belief 
that  a  supernatural  power  would  interfere  to 
sive  the  innocent  and  destroy  the  guilty  in 
such  a  combat,  d'c.  Yet  much  remains 
nearly  as  ridiculous,  that  requires  a  further 
and  more  liberal  use  of  the  pruning  knife. 

"In  the  days  of  the  Stewarts    (A.   D. 

1670,    22H   year   of  Charles    II See    the 

Republican,  vol.  6.  p.  22.)  William  Penn 
was  indicted  at  Common  Law  for  a  riot  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  on  having  delivered  his 
sentiments  to  a  congregation  of  people,  in 
Graoj-church-street :  he  told  the  judge  and 
jury  that  Common  Law  was  an  abuse,  and 
no  law  at  all ;  and  in  spite  of  the  threats, 
the  fines,  and  imprisonments  inflicted  on  his 
jury,  they  acquitted  him  on  this  plea.  Wil- 
liam Penn  found  an  honest  jury." 

The  introductirm  however  of  Christimity, 
as  composing  a  part  of  this  Comman  Law, 
(had  as  much  of  it  is)  is  proved  to  be  a 
fraud  or  misconception  of  the  old  Norman 
French  ,  as  I  shall  show  by  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  American  states- 
man, Thomas  JefFt;rson,  to  our  worthy  Ma- 
jor Cartright,  bearing  date  5th  June,  1824. 

[For  a  more  full  development  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  Sampson's  Anniversary  Discourse, 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York. 
'—Editor  ] 


Extract  from  Jefferson's  Letter. 

"1  am  glad    to  find   in  your   book  (T'e 
English  Constituation,  produced  and   illus- 
trated) a  formal  contradiction,  at   length,  of 
the  judiciary  usurpation  of  Iegi.«-lative  power  ; 
for  such  the  judges   have  usurpsed    in   their 
repeated    decisions,    that    Christianity  is  a 
part  of  the  common  law.      The  proof  of  the 
contrary,  which  you   have   adduced,    is  in- 
controvertible :    to    wit,    that    the    common 
law  existed  while  the  Anglo-Saxons   were 
yet  Pagans  ;   at  a  time  when  they  had  never 
yet  heard  the  name  of  Christ  pronounced,  or 
knew  that  such  a  character  had  ever  existed. 
Rut  it  may  amuse  you  to  show  when,  and  by 
what  means,  they  stole  tiiis  law  in  upon  us. 
In  a  case  of  Quare  Impedit.  in  the  year  book, 
\  34.  Henry  VL  fo.  38,  [U5S]  a  question  was 
made  how  far  the  ecclesiastical  law   was  to 
I  be  respected  in  a  common  law  court?  and 
\  I'risot,    C.  J.,    gave   his    opinion    in    these 
\  words : — '  A  tiel  les  que   ils  de  saint  egiise 
\  ont  en  ancien  scripture,  covient  a   mous  a 
\  donner  credence :    car  ceo  Commen  Ley    sur 
\  quels  touts  manners    leis   sont    fonddes.      Et 
I  auxy  sir,   nous  su  mus  obliges  de  conustre 
\  nostre  ley — Et.  sir.  si  poit  apperer  or  a  nous 
:  que  I'evasque  adfait  come  un  ordinary   fera 
;  en  tiel  cas,  odorez  nous   devons   ceo   adjuger 
■  bon,  ou  auterment   nemy  ?'    &c.      (To  such 
(  laws  as  thev  have  of  the  ancient  scriptures, 
I  it  behoves  us  to  give  credence  ;    for  it  is  that 
<  common  law  upon  which  all  kinds  of  law 
I  are  founded  ;      and    therefore,    sir,    we  are 
(  bound  to  know   their  law   of  holy   church, 
I  and  in  like  manner  they  are  obliged  to  know 
I  our  laws.      And,  sir,  if  it  shouM  appear  uow 
I  to  us,  that  the  Bishop  had  done  what  an  o'- 
\  dinary    ought  to   do  in    like  case,    then   we 
should  adjudge  it  good,  and  not  otherwise.)* 

\  "  See  G.  C.  Firz.  abr.  qu.  imp.  89.  Rro. 
i  abr.  qu.  imp.  12.  Finch  in  his  1st   Book,  c. 

''  [*  The  canons  of  the  church  anciently 
;  were  incorporated  with  the  laws  of  the  lard, 
:  and  of  the  same  authority.  See  Dr.  Henry's 
'  Hist,  G.  Britain. — Editor.] 
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make  no  covenant  with  tliem,  nor  show 
mercy  unto  tkemy     Not  all  the  piifi^ts, 
nor  scribes,  nor  tribunals   in  the  world, 
nor  all  the  authority  of  man,  shall  make 
me  believe  that   God  ever  gave   such  a 
Rohesperian  precept  as  that  of  showing 
no  mercy;  ami  consequently  it  is  impos- 
sible that  I,  or  any  person   who    believes 
as  reverentiallv  of  the  Creator  as  I  do,  can 
believe  such  a  book  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
There  have  been,  and  still  are   those, 
who,  whilst  they  profet^s  to  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  affect  to  turn 
it  into  ridicule.     Taking  their  profession 
and   conduct    toijether,    they    act    blas- 
j)liemously:  because  they  act  as  if  God 
himself  was  not  to  be  believed.     The  case 
is  exceedinjifly  diflferent  with  the   .^iffe  of 
Reason.     That  book  is  written  to  show, 

3,    is   the  first  afterwards  who   quotes  the 
Cdse,  and  iiiis-»>tates  it  thus  :    '  to  such  Ihws 
of  the    church   as   have    warrant    in    Huly 
Scripture,   our    law   giveth    credence,'   and 
cites  PrisDt  ;   mistranslating  ^ancient  Scrip- 
ture '  into  '  holy  Scripture  ;'  whereas  Prisot 
palpably  says,   '  to  such  laws  as  those  of  holy 
church  have  in  ancient  writing  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  L'ive credence  ;'  to  wit,  their  ancient 
written  laws.       This  was  in  1513,  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  dictum  of  Frisot.     Win- 
gate,  in    1(558,   erects  this  t'llse   tran^Iaticn 
into  a  maxim  of  the  common   law,    copying 
the  words  of  Finch,  but  citing  Prisot.    Win- 
gate,  max.  3,  an«l  Sheppard,   tit.    '  Religion 
in    167J,*  copies   the   sime  mistranslation, 
(juotini;   the   Y.    13,    Finch    and     Wingate. 
Hale  expresses   it  in  these  words  :     •  Chris- 
tianity is  parcel  of  the   law   of  England, — 
1   Ventris  293.  3.  Keb.  607,   but  quotes  no 
authority.     By  these  echoings  and  re-echo- 
ingM  from  one  to  another,  it  had   become  so 
established  in  1723,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
King  V.  WooUton,  2.  Stra.  834,  the  court 
would  nntMufTer  it  to  be  debated,  whether  to 
to  write  against  Christianity  was  punishable 
in    the    temporal    court     at    common    law. 
Wood,  therefore,  409,  ventures  ^ti^l   to  vary 
the  phras-,  and  says,   '  that   all   blasphemy 
and  pnifancness  are  offences   by  the  common 
law,'  and  cites  2  Stra.— then  HIackstone,  in  j 
1773,  iv.    69,   repeats   the   words   of  Hale,  1 


fnmi  the  Bible  itself,  that  there  is  abun- 
dant matter  to  suspect  it  is  not  the  word 
itf  God,  and  that  we  have  been  imjwsed 
ujion,  first  by  Jews,  and  afterwards  by 
priests  and  commentators. 

Not  one  of  those  who  have  attempt e«i 
to  write  answers  to  the  Ane  of  Reason^ 
have  taken  the  ground  upon  "which  only 
an  answer  could  be  written.     The  case  in 
question  is  not  ujwn  any  point  of  doctrine, 
but  altogether  ui)on  a  nuitter  of  fact.     Is 
the  book  called  the  Bible  the  word  of  God, 
or  is  it  not  ?     If  it  can  be  jiroved  to  be 
so,  it  ought  to  be  believed  as  such;  if  not, 
it  ought  not  to  be  believed  as  such.    This 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case.      The  A(je 
of  Reason  j)roduces  evidence  to  show, 
and  I  have  in  this  letter  protluced  addi- 
tional evidence,  tlmt  it  is  not  the  word  of 

that  *  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of 
England,*  citine  Ventris  and  Strange  ;  and 
finally.  Lord  Mdnsfield,  with  a  little  qualifi- 
cation,  in  Evan's  case  in  1'767,  says,  that 
'  the  et^sential  principles  of  revealed  religion 
are  parts  of  the  common  law;'  thus  ingulf- 
ing Hible,  Testament,  and  all  into  the  com- 
mon law,  without  citing  any  authority;  and 
thus  we  find  this  chain  of  authorities  hang- 
ing, link  by  link,  one  upon  another,  and  all 
ultimately  on  one  and  the  same  hook  ;  and 
tlint,  a  mistranslation  of  the  word  '  ancient 
scripture,'  used  by  Prisot.  Finch  quotes 
Prisot ;  Wingate  does  the  same  ;  Sheppard 
quotes  Prisot,  Finch,  and  Wingate;  Hale 
cites  nobody;  the  court  in  Woolstan's  case, 
cites  Hale;  Wood  cites  Woolstan's  case; 
Hlackstone  quotes  Woolstan's  case  and  Hale ; 
and  Lord  Mansfitld,  like  Hale,  ventures  it  on 
his  own  authority.  Here  1  might  defy  the 
best  read  lawyer  to  produce  another  scrap  of 
authority  for  this  judiciary  forgery ;  and  I 
might  go  on  further  to  show  how  some  of 
the  Anelo- Saxon  priests  interpolated  into 
the  text  of  Alfred's  laws  the  20th,  21st, 
22d,  ar.d  83d  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  the 
15th  of  the  Arts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the 
23d  to  the  29th  verses  ;  but  this  would  lead 
my  pen,  and  your  patience,  too  far.  What 
a  conspiracy  this,  between  church  and 
stae  !  !  !" 


Crod.  Those  who  take  the  contrary  side, 
sho)ild  prove  that  it  is.  But  this  they 
have  not  done,  nor  attempted  to  do,  and 
consequently  they  have  done  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

The  prosecutors  of  Williams  have 
shrunk  from  this  point,  as  the  answerers 
have  done.  They  have  availed  themselves 
of  prejudice  instead  of  proof.  If  a  writing 
was  produced  in  a  court  of  judicature, 
said  to  be  the  writing  of  a  certain  person, 
and  upon  the  reality  or  non-reality  of 
which,  some  matter  of  issue  depended,  the 
point  to  be  proved  would  be,  that  such 
writing  was  the  writing  of  such  person. 
Or  if  the  issue  depended  npcm  certain 
words,  which  some  certain  i)erson  was 
said  to  have  spoken,  the  point  to  be 
proved  would  be,  that  such  words  were 
spoken  by  sucli  person;  and  Mr.  Erskine 
would  contend  the  case  upon  this  ground. 
A  certain  book  is  said  to  be  the  word  of 
God.  What  is  the  proof  that  it  is  so? 
for  upon  this  the  whole  depends;  and  if 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  so,  the  prose- 
cution fails  for  want  of  evidence. 

The  prose(!ution  against  Williams 
charges  him  with  publishing  a  book,  en- 
titled The  Age  of  Reason,  which  it 
says,  is  an  impious,  blasphemous  pamphlet, 
tending  to  ridicule  and  bring  into  con- 
tempt the  Holy  Scriptures.  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  find  abusive  words,  and 
English  ])rosecutions  are  famous  for  this 
species  of  vulgarity.  Tiie  charge,  how- 
ever, is  sophisticad;  for  the  charge,  as 
growing  out  of  the  pamphlet,  should  have 
stated,  not  as  it  now  states,  to  ridicule 
and  bring  into  contempt  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  show,  that  the  book  called 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  one  thing  if  I  ridicule  a 
work  as  being  written  by  a  certain  person ; 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  if  I  write 
to  prove  that  such  a  work  was  not  written 
by  such  person.  In  the  first  case,  I  at- 
tack the  person  through  the  work,  in  the 
other  case,  I  defend  the  honour  of  the  per- 
son against  the  work.  This  is  what  the 
The  Age  of  Reason,  does,  and  conse- 
quently the  charge  iu  the  indictment  is 
21 


sophistically  stated.  Every  one  will  ad- 
mit, that  if  the  Bible  be  not  the  word  of 
God,  we  err  in  believing  it  to  be  his  word, 
and  ought  not  to  believe  it.  Certainly 
then,  the  ground  the  prosecution  should 
take,  would  be  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is 
in  fact  what  it  is  called.  But  this  the 
prosecution  has  not  done,  and  cannot  do. 

In  all  cases  the  prior  fact  must  be 
proved,  before  the  subsequent  facts  can 
be  admitted  in  evidence.  In  a  prosecu- 
tion for  adultery,  the  fact  of  marriage, 
which  is  the  prior  fact,  must  be  proved 
before  the  facts  to  prove  adultery  can  be 
received.  If  the  fact  of  marriage  cannot 
be  proved,  adultery  cannot  be  proved ;  and 
if  the  prosecution  cannot  prove  the  Bible 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy is  visionary  and  groundless. 

In  Turkey  they  might  prove,  if  the 
case  happened,  that  a  certain  book  was 
bought  of  a  certain  bookseller,  and  that 
the  said  book  was  written  against  the  K(»- 
ran.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  they  might 
prove,  that  a  certain  book  was  bought  of 
a  certain  bookseller,  and  that  the  said 
book  was  written  against  the  infallibilitv 
of  the  Pope.  Under  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy they  might  have  proved,  that  a  cer- 
tain writing  was  bought  of  a  certain  per- 
son, and  that  the  said  writing  was  written 
against  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  Gods, 
and  in  the  support  of  the  Ixdief  of  one 
God.  Socrates  was  condemned  for  a  work 
of  this  kind. 

All  these  are  but  subsequent  facts,  and 
amount  to  nothing,  unless  the  prior  facts 
be  proved.  The  prior  fact,  with  respect 
to  the  first  case,  is.  Is  the  Koran  the 
word  of  God?  With  respect  to  the  se- 
cond. Is  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  a 
truth?  With  respect  to  the  third.  Is  the 
belief  of  a  pluhu'ity  of  Gods  a  true  belief? 
and  in  like  manner  with  respect  to  the 
present  prosecution,  Is  the  book  called  the 
Bible  the  word  of  God?  If  the  present 
prosecution  prove  no  more  than  could  be 
proved  in  any  or  all  of  these  cases,  it 
proves  oidy  as  they  do,  or  as  an  inquisition 
Mould  prove,  and  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  prosecutors  ought  at  least  to  leave  otf 
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reviling  that  infernal  institution,  tlie  in- !  struck,  on  the  prayer  of  the  Attorney 
qiiisition.  Tiie  prosecution,  however,  General,  who  used  to  be  called  Diabolus 
though  it  may  injure  the  individual,  I  Mepis,  or  King's  Devil. 
may  promote  the  cause  of  truth  ;  be-  Only  seven  or  eight  of  the  special  jury 
cause  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  I  appeared  and  the  Attorney- General  not 
conducted,  apjK\ars  a  confession  to  the  praying  a  Ta/es,  the  trial  stoo<l  over  to  a 
world,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  future  day;  when  it  was  to  l)c  brought  on 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  On  \  a  second  time,  the  Attorney-General 
Mhat  authority  then  do  we  believe  the  |  prayed  for  a  new  special  jury,  but  as  this 
many  strange  stories  that  the  Rible  tells  was  not  admissible,  the  original  special 
of  God?  jury  was  sunnnoned.     Only  eight  of  theiu 

This  prosecution  has  been  carried  on  appeared,  on  which  the  Attorney-General 
through  the  medium  of  what  is  called  a  said,  "As  I  cannot,  on  a  second  trial, 
special  jury,  and  the  whole  of  the  special  have  a  s|)ecial  jury,  I  will  pray  a  Tales.''* 
jury  is  nominated  by  the  master  of  the  Four  persons  were  taken  from  the  per- 
crown  office.  ^Ir.  Erskine  vaunts  him-  sons  present  in  court,  and  added  to  eiglit 
self  upon  the  bill  he  brought  into  parlia-  j  s})ecial  jurymen.  The  jury  went  out  at 
meut,  with  respect  to  trials,  for  what  the  two  o'clock  to  consult  on  their  verdict, 
government  party  calls  libels.  But  if  in  and  the  Judge  (Kenyon)  understanding 
crown  prosecutions,  the  master  of  the  \  they  were  divided,  and  likely  to  be  some 
crown  otHce  is  to  continue  to  appoint  the  '  time  in  making  up   their  minds,   retiied 


whole  special  jury,  which  he  does  by  no- 
minating the  forty  eight  persons  from 
which  the  solicitor  of  each  party  is  to 
strike  out  twelve,  Mr.  Erskine's  bill  is 
only  vapour  and  smoke.  The  root  of  the 
grievance  lies  in  the  manner  of  forming  the 
jury,  and  to  this  Mr.  Erskine's  bill  ap- 
plies no  remedy. 

When  the  trial  of  Williams  came  on, 
only  eleven  of  the  special  jurymen  ap- 
peared, and  the  trial  was  adjourned.     In 


from  the  bench,  and  went  home.  Ai 
seven  the  jury  went,  attended  by  jui 
officer  of  the  court,  to  the  Judge's  house, 
and  delivered  a  verdict,  "  Guilty  of  pah- 
lishing,  hut  xvith  no  malicious  inti'u- 
tiony  The  Judge  said,  "  I  cannot  ra- 
cord  this  verdict ;  it  is  no  verdict  at 
all.  The  jury  withdrew,  and  after  sit- 
ting in  consultation  till  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, brought  in  a  verdict.  Not  Guilty. 
Would  this  have  been  the  case,  had   tlicv 


oases  where  the  whole  number  do  not  ap-  been  all  special  jurymen  nominated  by 
pear,  it  is  customary  to  make  up  the  de-  the  Master  of  the  Crown-olKce?  Tliis  is 
ficiency  by  taking  jurymen  from  persons  one  of  the  cases  that  ought  to  open  the 
present  in  the  court.  This,  in  the  law-  eves  of  people  with  respect  to  the  luanner 
term,  is  called  a  Tales.  Why  was  not  j  of  forming  sjx'cial  juries, 
this  done  in  this  ease;  Reason  will  sug-  On  the  trial  of  Williams,  the  Judge 
gest,  that  they  do  not  choose  to  depend  prevented  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
on  a  man  accidently  taken.  When  the  proceeding  in  the  defence.  The  i)roseeu- 
irial  re  connnenced,  the  whole  of  the  spe-  |  tion  had  selected  a  number  of  passages 
cial  jury  appeared,  and  Williams  was  con- I  from  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  inserted 
victed:  it  is  folly  to  contend  a  causQ  |  them  in  the  indictment.  The  defending 
where  the  whole  jury  is  nominated  by  one  !  counsel  was  selecting  other  passages  to 
of  the  parties.  I  will  relate  a  recent ;  show,  thnt  the  passages  in  tlie  indictment 
case  that  explains  a  great  deal  with  re-  ;  were  conclusions  drawn  from  premises, 
fi])ect  to  special  juries  in  crown  prosecu-  ■  and  unfivirly  separated  therefi'om  in  the 
tions.  indictment.     The  Jud'j;e  said,  lie  did  not 

On  the  trial  of  Lambert  and  others,  know  how  to  act;  meaning  thereby 
printers  and  proprietors  of  the  Morniucj  whether  to  let  the  counsel  ])ro(-eetl  in  the 
Chroniele,  for  a  libel,  a  special  jury  was  <  defence  or  net,  and  asked  the  jury  if  tlu-y 


wished  to  hear  the  passages  read  which  the 
defending  counsel  had  selected.  The 
jury  said  NO,  and  the  defending  counsel 
was  in  consequence  silent.  Mr.  Erskine 
then,  Falstaf  like,  having  all  the  field  to 
himself,  and  no  enemy  at  hand,  laid  about 
him  most  heroically,  and  the  jury  found 
the  defendant  puilty.  I  know  not  if  Mr. 
Erskine  ran  out  of  court  and  hallooed, 
huzza  for  the  Bible  and  the  trial  by  jury. 

Robespierre  caused  a  decree  to  be 
passed  during  the  trial  of  Brissot  and 
others,  that  after  a  trial  had  lasted  three 
days,  (the  whole  of  which  time,  in  the 
case  of  Brissot,  was  taking  up  by  the 
jirosecuting  party)  the  judge  should  ask 
the  jury  {who  were  then  a  packed  jury) 
if  they  were  satisfied?  If  the  jury  said 
YES,  the  trial  ended,  and  the  jury  pro- 
cemlcd  to  give  their  verdict,  without  hear- 
ing the  defence  of  the  accused  party.  It 
needs  no  dejjtli  of  wisdom  to  ujake  an  ap- 
plii.ation  of  this  ease. 

1  will  now  state  a  case  to  show  that 
the  trial  of  Williams  is  not  a  trial,  ac- 
cording to  Kenyou's  own  explanation  of 
law. 

On  a  late  trial  in  London  (Selthens 
versus  Hoossman)  on  a  policy  of  insu- 
rance, one  of  the  jurymen,  3lr.  Dunnage, 
after  hearing  one  side  of  the  case,  and 
without  hearing  the  other  side,  got  up  and 
said,  it  was  as  leyal  a  policy  of  insu- 
rance a.<  ever  was  written.  The  J udge, 
who  was  the  same  as  piesided  on  the 
trial  of  Williams,  replied,  that  it  was  a 
oreat  misfortum  ivhen  any  pcntlenian 
^of  the  jury  makes  up  his  mind  on  a 
cause  before  it  was  finished.  3Ir. 
Erskine,  who  that  case  was  counsel  for 
the  defendant  (in  this  he  was  against  the 
defen({ant)  cried  out,  it  is  worse  than  a 
misfortune,  it  is  a  fault.  The  Judge, 
in  his  address  to  the'jury  in  summing  up 
the  evidence,  expatiated  upon,  and  ex- 
plained the  parts  which  the  law  assigned 
to  the  counsel  on  each  siile,  to  the  wit- 
nesses, and  to  the  Judge,  and  said, 
"  When  all  this  was  done,  and  not  un- 
till  then,  it  was  the  business  of  the  jury 
to  declare  what  tlie  justice  of  the  case 


was;  and  that  it  was  extremely  rash 
and  imprudent  in  any  man  to  draw  a 
conclusion  before  all  the  premises  were 
laid  before  them,  upon  which  that  con- 
clusion was  to  be  grounded.'^  Ac- 
cording then  to  Kenyou's  own  doctrine, 
the  trial  of  Williams  is  an  irregular  trial, 
the  verdict  an  irregular  verdict,  and  as 
such  is  not  recordable. 

As  to  special  juries,  they  were  but 
modern;  and  were  instituted  for  the  pur- 
i-ose  of  determining  cases  at  law  between 
merchants;  because,  as  the  method  of 
keeping  merchants'  accounts  difiiir  froiii 
the  common  tradesman,  and  their  busi- 
ness, by  lying  much  in  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change, insurance,  &c.,  is  of  a  ditferent 
description  to  that  of  common  tradesmen, 
it  might  happen  that  a  common  jury 
might  not  be  comiK'tent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. The  law  that  instituted  special 
juries,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  jurors 
be  merchants,  or  of  the  degree  oi  squires. 
A  si)ecial  jury  in  London  is  generally  com- 
posed of  merchants;  and  in  the  country 


IS. 


of  men  called  country  squires,  that 
fojc-huntcrs,  or  men  qualified  to  hunt 
foxes.  The  one  may  decide  very  well 
upon  a  case  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
or  of  the  counting-house;  and  the  other  of 
the  jockey-club  or  the  chase.  But  wlw 
would  not  laugh,  that  because  such  men 
could  decide  hucli  cases,  they  can  also  be 
jurors  upon  theology.  Talk  with  some 
London  merchanl-^  alx)ut  scripture,  and 
they  will  under.stand  you  mean  scrij},  and 
tell  you  how  nmch  it  is  wortii  at  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Ask  them  about  theology, 
and  thc^v  will  sav,  they  know  of  no  such 
gentleman  upon'  Change.  Tell  some 
country  squires  of  the  sun  and  moon  stand- 
ing still,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
the  other  in  a  valley,  and  they  will  swear 
it  is  a  lie  of  one's  own  making.  Tell  them 
that  God  Almighty  ordered  a  man  to  make 
a  cake  and  kike  it  with  a  t— d  and  eat  it, 
and  they  will  say  it  is  one  of  Dean  Swift's 
blackguard  st(»ries.  Tell  them  it  is  in 
the  Bible,  and  they  will  lay  a  bowl  of 
punch  it  is  not,  and  leave  it  to  the  jiarson 
of  the  parish  to  decide.     Ask  them  also 
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about   theolog}-,   aed  they  will  Ray.  they 
know  of  no  such  one  on  tlie  turf.     An  ap- 
peal to   such  juries  serves  to  bring  the 
Bible  into  more  ridicule  than  any  tiiinij 
the  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason  has 
written;    and  the  manner   in   which  the 
Trial  luw  been  conducted  shows,  that  the 
])rosecutor  dares  not  come  to  the  point, 
nor  meet  the  defence  of  the  prisoner.  But 
all  other  cases  apart,  on  what  j^round  of 
right,  otherwise  than  on  the  right  as- 
sumed by  an  iiuiuisition,  do  such  prosecu- 
tions stand?     Keligion  is  a  private  attair 
between  every  man  and  his  Maker,  and  no 
tribunal  of  third  i)arty  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere between  them.  It  is  not  properly  athing 
of  this  world;  it  is  only  practised  in  this 
world;  but  its  object  is  in  a  future  world; 
and  it  is  no  otherwise  an  object  of  just 
laws,  than  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  e<]ual  rights  of  all,  however  various 
their  Wliefs  may  be.     If  one  man  choose 
to  believe  the  book  called  the  Bible  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  and  another,  from  the 
convinced  idea  of  the  purity  and  perfec- 
tion of  God,  compared  with  the  contra- 
dictions the  book  contains — from  the  las- 
civiousness  of  some  of  its  stories,  like  that 
of  Lot  getting  drunk  and  debauching  his 
two  daughters,  which  is  not  spoken  of  as 
a  crime,  and  for  which  the  most  absurd 
apologies  are  made — from  the  immorality 
of  some  of  its  precepts,  like  that  of  show- 
ing no  mercy — and  from  the  total   want 
of  evidence  on  the  case,  thinks  he  ought 
not  to  Ix-lieve  it  to  be  the  word  of  Gtxj, 
each  of  them  has  an  equal  right;  and  if 
the  one  has  a  right  to  give  his  reasons  for 
believin*''  it  to  be  so,  the  other  has  an 
wpial  right  to  give  liis  reasons  for  believ- 
ing the  ^contrary.     Any  thing  that  goes 
beyond  this  rule  is  an  inquisition.     Mr. 
Erskine  talks  of  his  moral  educati<m;  Mr. 
Erskine    is   very  little   acquainted  with 
theological  subjects,  if  he  does  not  know 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sincere  and  re- 
ligious belief  that  the  Bible  is  not  the 
word   of  Gotl.     This  is  my  belief;  it  is 
the  belief  of  thousands  for  more  learned 
than  Mr.  Erskine;  and  it  is  a  belief  that 
is  every  day  increasing.     It  is  not  inti- 


delity,  as  Mr.  Erskine  profanely  and  abu- 
sively calls  it:  it  is  the  direct  reverve  of 
intidelity.     It  is  a  pure  religious  belief, 
founded* on  the  iilea  of  the  perfection  oi 
the  Creator.     If  the  Bible  be  the  word  of 
God,  it  needs  not  the  wretched  aid  of  pro- 
secutions to  support  it;  and  you  might 
with  as  much  propriety  make  a  law  to 
protect  the  sunshine,  as  to  protect  the 
Bible,  if  the  Bible,  like  the  sun,  be  the 
work  of  God.     We  see  that  God  takes 
go«Kl  care  of  the  Creation  he  has  made. 
He  sutiLrs  no  part  of  it  to  l)e  extinguished: 
and  he  will  take  the  same  care  of  his 
word,  if  he  ever  gave  one.     But  men 
outrht  to  be  reverentiallv  careful  and  sus- 
picious  how  they  ascribe  books  to  him  as 
his  word,  which  from  this  confused  con- 
dition would  dishonour  a  common  scrib- 
bler, and  against  which   there  is  abun- 
dant evidence,  and  every  cause  to  suspect 
imjjosition.     Leave  tlven  the  Bible  to  it- 
self.    God  will  take  care  of  it  if  he  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  he  takes  care 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which  needs  not 
your  laws  for  their  better  protection.     As 
the  two  instances  I  have  produced  in  the 
beginning  of  this  letter,  from  the  l)ook  of 
Genesis,  the  one  respecting  the  account 
called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation, 
the  other  of  the  Flood,  sufficiently  show 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  evidence 
there  is  for  receiving  or  rejecting  it  as  a 
sacred  book;  I  shall  not  add  more  upon 
that  subject;  but  in  order  to  show  Mr. 
Erskine  that  there  are  religious  establish- 
ments for  public  worship  which  make  no 
profession    of  faith   of  the    books    called 
lioly  scriptures,  nor  admit  ef  priests,  I 
will  conclude  with  an  account  of  a  society 
lately  began  in  Taris,  and  which  is  very 
rapidly  extending  itself. 

The  society  takes  the  name  of  Theophi- 
lanthropes,  which  would  be  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  Theoi)hllanthroi)ists, 
a  word  compounded  of  three  Greek  words, 
signifying  God,  Love,  and  Man.  The  ex- 
planation given  to  tiie  word  is,  Lovers 
of  God  and  Man,  or  Adorers  of  God 
and  Friends  of  Many   adorateurs  de 


Dieu  et  amis  des  homnies.  The  society 
jiroposes  to  publish  each  year  a  volume, 
entitled  Annee  Religieuse  des  Theophilan- 
tropes,  Religious  year  of  the  Theophilan- 
thropists:  the  first  volume  is  just  pub- 
lished, entitled 

RELIGIOUS  YEAR  OF  THE  TIIEO- 
PHILANTHROPISTS,  OR,  ADOR- 
ERS OF  GOD,  AND  FRIENDS 
OF  MAN. 

Being  a  collection  of  discourses,  lec- 
tures, hymns,  and  canticles,  for  all  the 
religious  and  moral  festivals  of  the  Theo- 
jibllanthropists  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  whether  in  tlieir  public  temples  or 
in  their  ]>rivate  families,  published  by  the 
author  of  the  Manual  of  the  Theophilan- 
thropists. 

The  volume  of  this  year,  which  is  the 
first,  contains  214  pages  duodecimo. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  contents: — 

1.  Precise  history  of  the  Theophilan- 
throphists. 

2.  Exercises  common  to  all  the  festivals. 

\\.  Hymn,  Xo.  l,Godof  whom  the  uni- 
verse speaks. 

4.  Discourses  upon  the  existence  of  God. 

o.  Ode  II.  The  heavens  instruct  the 
earth. 

(>.  Precei)ts  of  wisdom,  extracted  from 
the  book  of  the  Adorateurs. 

7.  Canticle,  No.  III.  God  Creator,  soul 
of  nature. 

8.  Extracts  fiom  divers  moralists  upon 
the  nature  of  God,  and  upon  the  physical 
proofs  of  his  existence. 

!).  Canticle,  No.  IV.  Let  us  bless  at 
our  waking  the  God  \\\\o  gives  us  light. 

10.  Jilorul  thoughts  extracted  from  the 
Bible. 

11.  Hymn,  No.  V.  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

12.  Conteni])lation  of  nature  on  the 
f.rst  days  of  the  >pring. 

13.  Ode,  No.  \'I.  Lord  in  thy  glory 
adorable. 

14.  Extracts  from  the  moral  thoughts 
of  Confucius. 

1.5.  Canticle  in  praise  of  actions,  and 
thflJiks  for  the  w  orks  of  the  creation. 


IG.  Continuation     from     the     moral 
thoughts  of  Confucius. 

17.  Hymn,  No.  VII.   All  the  universe 
is  full  of  thy  magnificence. 

18.  Extracts  from  an  ancient  sage  of 
India  upon  the  duties  of  families. 

19    Upon  the  spring. 

20.  Moral  thought  of  diverse  Chinese 
authors. 

21.  Canticle,  No.  VIII.     Every  thing 
celebrates  the  glory  of  the  eternal. 

22.  Continuation  of  the  moral  thoughts 
of  Chinese  authors. 

23.  Invocation  for  the  country. 

24.  Extracts  from  the  moral  thoughts 
of  Theognis. 

25.  Invocation,  creator  of  men. 
2G.  Ode,  No.  IX.     Ui)on  Death. 

27.  Extracts  from  the  book  of  the  Moral 
Universe,  upon  happiness. 

28.  No.  X.     Supreme  Author  of  Na- 
ture. 


INTRODUCTION,  ENTITLED  PRE- 
CISE HISTORY  OF  THE  THEO- 
PHILANTHROPISTS. 

"  Towards  the  month  of  Vendimiaire* 
of  the  year  5,  (S(,'pt.  ITl^G)  there  appeared 
at  Paris  a  small  work,  entitled,  ilanuel  of 
the  Theoanthropophiles.  since  called,  for 
the  sake  of  easier  ])ronounclatlon,  Theo- 
philantropes,)  (Theophilantroj)ists,)  pub- 
lished by  C— . 

"  The  worship  set  forth  in  this  Manual, 
of  which  the  origin  is  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  \\as  then  professed  by  some 
families  in  the  silence  of  d(Mnestic  life. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  Manual  published, 
than  some  persons,  respectable  for  their 
knowledge  and  their  manners,  saw,  in  the 
formation  of  a  society  open  to  the  public, 
an  easy  method  of  spreading  moral  re- 
ligion, and  of  leading  by  dei;rees,  great 
numbers  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  who 
appear  to  have  forgotten  it.  This  con- 
sideration ought  of  itself  not  to  leave  in- 
ditilrent  those  persons  who  know  that 
morality  and  religion,  which  is  the  most 
solid  sujiport  thereof,  are  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  society,  as  well  as  to  the 
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happinesss  of  the  in(livi<lual.  Tliese  con- 
siderations •ielerniined  the  rjiuiilies  of  tlie 
Theophiianthropists  to  unite  publicly  for 
the  exercise  of  their  worship. 

'*  The  first  society  of  this  kind  opened 
:n    the  month  of  Nivose,   vear    '),  (Jan. 
1707)   in   the   street   Dennis,   No.   34, 
tx>rner   of  Lombard-street.     The   care  of 
conducting    this    society  was  undertaken 
by  five  fathers  of  families.     They  adopted 
the   Manual   of   the   Tlieophiiaiuhropists. 
They  agreed  to  hold  their  days  of  ])ublic 
Avorship  on  tliedays  corresponding  to  Sun- 
days, but  without  making  this  a  hinderance 
to    other  societies  to   choose   such  other 
day  as  they  thought  more  convenient.  StH)n 
after  this,  more  societies  were  opened,  of 
which  some  celebrate  on  the  decadi  (tenth 
day)  and  others  on  the   Sunday:  it  was 
also  resolved,  that  the  committee  should 
meiit  one  hour  each  week  for  tiie  purpose 
of  preparing  or  examining  the  discourses 
and  lectures  proposed  for  the  next  general 
assembly.     That   the  general  assemblies 
sliould  bo  called  Fetes  (festivals)  religious 
and  moral.     That  those  festivals  slTould 
be  conducted  in  principle  and  form,  in  a  > 
manner,  as  not   to  Ik'  considere<l  as  the  | 
festivals  of  an  exclusive  worship;  and  that  \ 
in  recalling  those  who  might  not  be  at-  I 
tached  to  any  particular  worship,  those 
festivals  might  also  be  attended  as  moral  > 
exercises  by  disciples  of  every  sect,  and  i 
CJnseiiuently  avoid,   by  scrupulous  care,  < 
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every  thuig  that  might  make  the  society  | 
appear  under  the  name  of  a  sect.     The 
society  adops neither  rites  nor  jtriesthood, 
and  it  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  resolu- 
tion not  to  advance  any  thing,  as  a  society, 
inconvenient  to  any  sect  or  sects,  in  any  . 
time  or  country,  land  under  any  government. 
"  It  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  so  much  the 
more  easy  for  the  society  to  keep  within 
this  circle,  because,  that  the  dogmas  of 
the  Theo]>hilanthropists  are  those  njwn 
which  all  the  sects  have  agreed,  that  their 
moral  is  that  ujion  which  there  has  never  \ 
been  the  least  dissent;  and  that  the  name  | 
they  have  taken,  expresses  the  double  end 
of  all  the  sec:  ^  that  of  leading  to  the 
adoration  of  God  and  love  oj  man. 


"  The  Tbeoi)hiIanthropists  do  not  call 
themselves  the  disciples  ot  such  or  such  a 
man.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  wise 
precepts  that  have  been  transmitted  by 
writers  of  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
The  reader  will  find  in  the  discourses,'iec- 
tiires,  hymns,  and  canticles,  which  the 
TheophiIanthroj»ists  have  adopted  for  their 
K'ligious  and  moral  festivals,  and  which 
they  present  imder  the  title  of  Annce  Re- 
ligieuse,  extracts  from  moralists,  ancient 
and  modern,  divested  of  mjixims  too  severe, 
or   too  loosely  conceived,    or   contrary  to 

piety,  whether  towards  (iod  or  towards 
man." 

Xext  follow  the  doirmas  of  the  Theo- 
philanthiopists,  or  things  they  ])rofess  to 
believe.  These  are  but  two,  and  are  thus  ex- 
pressed, les  Theophiianthropists  croient 
a  Veocistence  de  Dieu,  eta  Vimnwrtolite 
de  Vame.  The  Theophiianthropists  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul. 

The  Manual  of  the  Theophiianthropists, 
a  small  volume  of  sixty  pages,  duodecimo, 
is  published  separately,  as  also  is  their  ca- 
techism, which  is  of  the  same  size.     The 
principles  of  the  Theoj)hilanthroi)ists  are 
the  same  as  those  published  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Ane  of    Reason  in   17J)3, 
and  in  the  second  part  in  1795. — The 
Tlieophilantbropists,  as  a  society,  are  si- 
lent upon  all  the  things  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  believe,  as  the  sacrcdness  of  the 
lK)oks  called  the  Bible,  &c.  &c.     They 
profess  the  immortality  of  the  soul,   but 
they  are  silent  on  the  immortality  of  the 
botly,  or  that  which  the  church  calls  tlie 
resurrection.     The  author  of  the  Aae  of 
Reason  gives  reasons  for  every  thing  he 
disbelieves,  as  well  as  for  those  he  be- 
lieves;   and  where  this  cannot  be  done 
with  safety,  the  government  is  a  despo- 
tism, and  the  church  an  iiKjuisition. 

It  is  more  than  three  years  since  the 
first  part  of  the  Aae  of  Reason  was 
published,  and  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  since  the  publication  of  the  second 
part:  tlie  Bisliop  of  Llandaff  underto<ik 
to  write  an  answer  to  the  second  part; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  it  was  known 
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that  the  author  of  the  Aye  of  Reason 
woidd  reply  to  the  bishop,  that  the  prose- 
cution against  the  book  was  set  on  foot ; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  carried  on  by  some 
clergy  of  the  church  of  "England.  If  the 
bishop  is  one  of  them,  and  the  object  be 
to  prevent  an  exposure  of  the  numerous 
and  gross  errors  he  has  committed  in  lus 
work'  .'and  wliich  he  wrote  wheii  report 


said  that  Thomas  Paine  was  dead,)  it  is  a 
confession  that  he  feels  the  weakness  of 
his  cause,  arid  finds  himself  unable  to 
maintain  it.  In  tliis  case  he  has  given 
me  a  triumph  I  did  not  seek,  and   Mr. 

/  Erskiue,  the  herald  of  the  prosecution,  has 

\  proclaimed  it. 

^  ^  THOMAS  PAINE. 


A     DISCOUKSE, 

DELIVERED  TO  TIIE  SOCIETY  OF  THEOPHILANTIIROPISTS, 


AT  PARIS. 


Religion  has  two  principal  enemies. 
Fanaticism  and  latidelity,  or  that  which 
is  called  Atheism.  The  first  requires  to 
be  combated  by  reason  of  morality,  the 
other  by  natural  philosophy. 

The  existence  of  a  God  is  the  first 
dogma  of  the  Theophiianthropists.  It  is 
U|wn  this  subject  that  I  solicit  your  atten- 
tion: for  though  it  has  been  often  treated 
of,  and  that  most  sublimely,  the  subject  1 
is  iiiexhaustil)le;  and  there  will  al\va.>s  ' 
remain  something  to  be  said  that  has  not 
been  before  advanced.  1  go  therefore  to 
open  the  subject,  and  to  crave  your  atten- 
tion to  the  end. 

The  ur.iversi  is  the  Bible  of  a  true 
Theophiianthropists.  It  is  there  that  he 
reads  of  God.  It  is  there  that  the  proofs 
of  his  existence  are  to  be  sought  and  to 
be  found.  As  to  written  or  printed  books, 
by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  they 
are  the  works  of  man's  hands,  and  carry 
no  evidence  in  themselves  that  Go<l  is  the 
author  of  any  of  them.  It  must  be  in 
something  that  man  could  not  make,  that 
we  must  seek  evidence  for  our  belief,  and 
that  sonu'thing  is  the  universe;  the  true 
Bible;  the  inimitable  work  of  God. 

Contcmi'lating  the  universe,  the  vyhole 
system  of  creation,  in  this  ix)int  of  light, 
we  shall  discover  that  all  that  which  is 
called  natural   philosophy  is  properly  a 


divine  study.  It  is  the  study  of  Go^l 
through  his  works.  It  is  the  best  study 
by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
his  existence,  and  the  only  one  by  which 
we  can  gain  a  glimpse  of  his  perfection. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power? 
We  see  it  in  the  immensity  of  the  crea- 
tion. Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
wisdom?  AVe  see  it  in  the  unchangeable 
order  by  which  the  incomprehensible 
WHOLE  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to 
contem))lateliis  munificence?  >Ve  see  it 
ill  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills  the 
earth.  D(»  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
mercy?  AVe  see  it  in  his  not  withhold- 
iniT  that  abundance  even  from  the  un- 
thankfid.  In  fine,  do  we  want  to  know 
what  God  is?  Search  not  written  or 
printcHl  books,  but  the  scripture  calletl  the 
Creation. 

It  has  been  the  error  of  the  schools  to 
teach  astronomy,  and  all  the  other 
sciences,  and  subjects  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, as  accomplishments  only;  wliereas 
they  should  be  taught  theologically,  or 
with  reference  to  the  Being  who  is  tlie 
author  of  them:  for  all  the  principles  of 
science  are  of  divine  origin.  Man  can- 
not make,  or  invent,  or  contrive  prin- 
ciples. He  can  only  discover  them;  and 
he  ought  to  look  through  the  discovery  to 
the  author. 
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When  we  examine  an  extraonlinary  i 
piece  of  machinery,  an  astonishing  pile  of 
architecture,  a  well  executed  statue,  or  an 
highly  finished  painting,  where  life  and 
action  are  imitated,  and  habit  only  pre- 
vents our  mistaking  a  surface  of  light  and 
shade  for  cubical  solidity,  our  ideas  are 
naturally  led  to  think  of  the  extensive 
genius  and  talents  of  the  artist.  When 
we  study  the  elements  of  geometry,  we 
think  of  Euclid.  When  we  speuk  of  gra- 
vitation, we  think  of  Newton.  How  then 
is  it,  that  when  we  study  the  works  of 
God  in  the  creatio--^  we  stop  short,  and 
do  not  think  of  God?  It  it  from  the 
error  of  the  schools,  in  having  taught 
those  subjects  as  accomplishments  only, 
and  thereby  separated  the  study  of  them 
from  the  Being  wIm  is  the  anthor  of  them. 

The  schools  have  made  the  study  of 
theology  to  consist  in  the  stutly  of  opi- 
nions in  written  or  printed  books;  whereas 
theology  should  be  studied  in  the  works  or 
book  of  the  Creation.  The  study  of  theo- 
logy in  books  of  opinions  has  often  pro- 
duced fanaticism,  rancour,  and  cruelty  of 
temper;  and  from  hence  have  proceeded 
the  numerous  persecutions,  the  fanatical 
quarrels,  the  religious  burnings  and  mas- 
sacres, that  have  desolated  Europe,  liut 
the  study  of  theolog}-  in  the  works  of  the 
Creation  produces  a  direct  contrary  effect. 
The  mind  becomes  at  once  enlightened 
and  Berene;  a  copy  of  the  scene  it  be- 
liolds;  information  and  adoration  go  hand 
in  hand ;  and  all  the  social  faculties  be- 
come enlarged. 

The  evil  that  has  resulted  from  the 
error  of  the  schools,  in  teaching  natural 
philosophy  as  an  accomplishment  only,  has 
been  that  of  generating  in  the  pujnls  a 
siK'cies  of  Atheism.  Instead  of  Iwking 
through  the  works  of  the  creation  to  the 
Creator  himself,  they  stop  short,  and  em- 
ploy the  knowledge  they  acquire  to  create 
doubts  of  his  existence.  They  labour  with 
studied  ingenuity  to  ascribe  everything 
they  behold  to  innate  properties  of  matter; 
and  jump  over  all  the  rest  by  saying  that 
matter  is  eternal. 

Let  us  examine  this  subject;  it  ia  worth 


examining;  for  if  we  examine  it  through 
all  its  cases,  the  result  will  be,  that  the 
existence  of  a  superior  cause,  or  tliat 
which  man  calls  God,  will  be  discover- 
able by  philosophical  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  admitting  matter  to 
have  properties,  as  we  see  it  has,  the 
question  still  remains,  how  came  matter 
by  those  properties?  To  this  the)  will 
answer,  that  matter  ])ossessed  those  pro- 
perties eternally.  This  is  not  solution, 
but  assertion ;  and  to  deny  it  is  equally 
impossible  of  proof  as  to  assert  it.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  go  further;  and  there- 
fore I  say,  if  there  exists  a  circumstance 
that  is  not  a  property  of  matter,  and  with- 
out which  the  universe,  or,  to  speak  in  a 
limited  degree,  the  solar  system,  com- 
posed of  jrianets  and  a  sun,  could  not 
exist  for  a  moment;  all  the  arguments  of 
Atheism,  drawn  from  proi)erties  of  mat- 
ter, and  applied  to  account  for  tke  uni- 
verse, will  be  overthrown,  and  the  exist** 
ence  of  a  superior  cause,  or  that  which 
man  calls  God,  becomes  discoverable,  as  I 
before  said,  by  natural  philosophy. 

I  go  now  to  show  that  such  a  circum- 
stance exists,  and  what  it  is: — 

The  universe  is  composed  of  matter, 
and  as  a  system  is  sustained  by  motiim. 
Motion  is  not  a  2>roperty  of  matter,  and 
without  this  motion,  the  solar  system 
could  not  exist.  Were  motion  a  property 
of  matter,  that  undiscovered  and  undib- 
coverable  thing  called  perpetual  motion 
would  establish  itself.  It  is  because  mo- 
tion is  not  a  proi^rty  of  matter  that  per- 
petual motion  is  an  impossibility  in  the 
hand  of  every  human  being  but  that  of 
the  Creator  of  jMotion.  When  the  pre- 
tenders to  Atheism  can  produce  peqii'tual 
motion,  and  not  till  then,  they  may  expect 
to  be  credited. 

The  natural  state  of  matter,  as  to  place, 
is  a  state  of  rest.  Motion  or  change  of 
place,  is  the  effect  of  an  external  cause 
acting  upon  matter.  As  to  that  faculty 
of  matter  that  is  called  giavitation,  it  is 
the  iuHuence  which  two  or  more  bodies 
have  reciprocally  on  euch  other  to  unite 
and  be  at  rest.     Everything  which  has 
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hitherto  been  discovered  with  respect  to 

the  motion  of  the  planets  in  the   system, 
relates  only  to  the  laws  by  which  motion 
acts,   and  not   to  the  cause  of  motion. 
Gravitation,  so   far  from  being  the  cause 
of  motion  to  the  planets  that  compose  the 
solar  system,  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  solar  system,  were  revolutionary  mo- 
tion to  cease;  for  as  the  action  of  spin- 
ning upholds  a  top,  the  revolutionary  mo- 
tion upholds  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
and  prevents  them  from  gravitating  and  | 
forming  one  mass  with  the  sun.     In  one  \ 
sense  of  the  word,  philosophy  knows,  and  \ 
Atheism  says,  that  matter  is  in  perpetual  \ 
motion.     But  motion  here  refers  to  the  \ 
Hate    of   matter,  and  that  only  on  the  \ 
surface  of  the  earth.     It    is  either  de-  ^ 
conqiosition,   which     is    continually   de-  | 
stroying  the  form  of  bodies  of  matter,  or  l 
re-composition,  which  renews  that  matter  \ 
in  the  same  or  another  form,  as  the  de-  \ 
composition  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances  enters   into   the  composition  of 
other  bodies.  But  the  motion  that  upholds 
the  solar  system  is  of  an  entirely  different 
kind,  and  is  not  a  property  of  matter.    It 
operates  also  to  an  entirely  different  effect. 
It  operates  to  perpetual  preservation, 
and  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  state 
of  the  system. 

Giving  then  to  matter  all  the  properties 
which  philosophy  knows  it  lias,  of  all 
that  Atheism  ascribes  to  it,  and  can 
prove,  and  even  supposing  matter  to  be 
eternal,  it  will  not  account  for  the  system 
of  the  universe,  or  of  the  solar  system, 
because  it  will  not  account  for  motion, 
and  it  is  motion  that  preserves  it.  When, 
therefore,  we  discover  a  circumstance  of 
such  immense  importance,  that  without 
it  the  universe  could  not  exist,  and  for 
which  neither  matter,  nor  any,  nor  all 
the  properties  of  matter  cannot  account, 
we  are  by  necessity  forcol  into  the  ra- 
tional and  comfortable  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cause  superior  to  matter,  and 
that  cause  man  calls  God.   . 

As  to  that  which  is  called  nature,  it  is 
no  other  than  the  laws  by  which  motion  i 
and  action  of  every  kind,  with  respect  to 
22 


unintelligible  matter  is  regulated.    And 

when  we  speak  of  looking  through  'lature 
up  to  nature's  God,  we  speak  philosophi- 
cally the  same  rational  language  as  when 
we  speak  of  looking  through  human  laws 
up  to  the  power  that  ordained  them. 

God  is  the  power  or  first  cause,  nature 
is  the  law,  and  matter  is  the  subject  acted 
upon. 

But  infidelity,  by  ascribing  every  phe- 
nomenon to  properties  of  matter,  conceives 
a  system  for  which  it  cannot  account,  and 
yet  it  pretends  to  demonstration.  It 
reasons  from  what  it  sees  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  it  does  not  carry  itself 
on  the  solar  system  existing  by  motion. 
It  sees  upon  the  surface  a  perpetual  de- 
composition and  recomposition  of  matter. 
It  sees  that  an  oak  produces  an  acorn,  an 
acorn  an  oak,  a  bird  an  Q<^g,  an  eg^  a 
bird,  and  so  on.  In  things  of  this  kind  it 
sees  something  which  it  calls  natural 
cause,  but  none  of  the  causes  it  sees  is 
the  cause  of  that  motion  which  preserves 
the  solar  system. 

Let  us  contemplate  this  wonderful  and 
stupendous  system  consisting  of  matter 
and  existing  by  motion.  It  is  not  matter 
in  a  state  of  rest,  nor  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition or  recomposition.  It  i«  mat- 
ter systematized  in  perpetual  orbicular  or 
circular  motion.  As  a  system  that  mo- 
tion is  the  life  of  it,  as  animation  is  life 
to  animal  body;  deprive  the  system  of 
motion,  and,  as  a  system,  it  must  expire. 
Who  then  breathed  into  the  system  the 
life  of  motion?  What  power  impelled  the 
planets  to  move,  since  motion  is  not  a 
property  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed?  If  we  contem])late  the  im- 
mense velocity  of  this  motion,  our  won- 
der becomes  increased,  and  our  adoration 
enlarges  itself  in  the  same  ])ro]iortion. 
To  instance  only  one  of  the  planets,  that 
of  the  eai'th  we  inhabit,  its  distance  from 
the  sun,  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  all 
the  planets,  is,  according  to  observations 
of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  about 
one  hundred  million  miles;  consequently, 
the  diameter  of  the  orbit  or  circle  in  whirli 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  is  double 
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that  distance;  and  the  measure  of  the 
circumference  of  the  orbit,  taken  as  three 
times  its  diameter,  i»  six  hundred  million 
miles.  Tiie  earth  performs  this  voyage 
in  3G5  days  and  some  hours',  and  con-^e- 
(jnently  moves  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
une  million  six  hundred  thousand  miles 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

Where  will  infidelity,  where  will  Athe- 
ism find  cause  for  this  astonishing  velo- 
city of  motion,  never  ceasing,  never  vary- 
ing, and  which  is  the  preservation  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit?  It  is  not  by  reason- 
ing from  an  acorn  to  an  oak,  or  from  any 
cluiuire  in  the  state  of  matter  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  earth,  that  this  can  be  ac- 
counted for.  Its  cause  is  not  to  be 
found  in  matter,  nor  in  anything  we  call 
nature.  The  Atheitit  who  affects  to  rea- 
son, and  the  fanatic  who  rejects  reason, 
plunge  themselves  alike  into  inextricable 
ditlicultiefi.  The  one  perverts  the  sub- 
lime and  enlightening  study  of  natural 
philosophy  into  a  deformity  of  absurdities 
by  not  reasoning  to  the  end.  The  other 
loses  himself  in  the  obscurity  of  metaphy- 
sical theories,  and  dishonours  the  Creator, 
by  treating  the  study  of  his  works  with 
contempt.  The  one  is  a  half-rational  of 
whom  there  is  some  liope,  the  other  a 
visionary  to  whom  we  must  be  charitable. 

When  at  tirst  thought  we  think  of  a 
Creator,  our  ideas  appear  to  us  undefined 
and  confused;  but  if  we  reason  philoso- 
phically, those  ideas  can  be  easily  ar- 
ranged and  simplified.  It  is  a  JJeintf 
whose  power  is  equal  to  his  will.  Ob- 
serve the  nature  of  the  will  of  man.  It  is 
of  an  infinite  quality.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  limits  to  the  will. 
Observe  on  the  other  hand,  how  exceed- 
ingly limited  is  his  power  of  acting  com- 
pared with  the  nature  of  his  will.  Sup- 
})ose  the  power  equal  to  the  will,  and  man 
would  be  a  God.  He  would  will  himself 
eternal,  and  be  so.  He  could  will  a  cre- 
ation and  could  make  it.  In  this  pro- 
iXressive  reasoning,  we  see  in  the  nature 
of  the  will  of  man,  half  of  that  which  we 
conceive  in  thinking  of  God;  add  the 
oiher  half,  and  we  have  the  whole  idea  of 


a  being  who  could  make  the  imivcrse,  and 
sustain  it  by  pei'petual  motion;  because 
he  could  create  that  motion. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  capacity  of 
the  will  of  animals,  but  we  know  a  great 
deal  of  the  ditference  of  their  i>owers. 
For  example,  how  nun>erous  are  the  de- 
grees, and  how  immense  is  the  ditference 
of  power,  from  a  mite  to  a  man.  Since 
then  every  thing  we  see  below  us  shows 
a  progression  oi"  power,  wi»ore  is  the  dif- 
ficulty in  suppi>sing  that  there  is,  at  the 
sumtnit  of  all  things,  a  Being  in  whom 
an  infinity  of  power  unites  with  the  in- 
finity of  the  will.  When  this  sin>ple  idea 
presents  itself  to  our  mind,  we  have  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  Being  that  man  call* 
God. 

It  is  comfortable  to  live  under  the  be- 
lief of  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  pro- 
tecting power;  and  it  is  an  addition  to 
that  comfort  to  know,  that  such  a  belief 
is  not  a  mere  conceit  of  the  imagination, 
as  many  of  the  theories  that  are  called 
religious  are;  nor  a  belief  founded  only 
on  tradition  or  received  opinion,  but  is  a 
belief  deducible  by  the  action  of  reason 
upon  the  things  that  compose  the  system 
of  the  universe;  a  belief  arising  out  of  vi- 
sible fjvcts:  and  so  demonstrable  is  the 
truth  of  this  belief,  that  if  no  such  belief 
had  existed,  the  persons  who  now  contro- 
vert it,  would  have  been  the  persons  who 
would  have  i>roduced  and  propagated  it, 
because,  by  beginning  to  reason  they 
would  have  been  led  on  to  reason  pro- 
gressively to  the  end,  and  thereby  have 
discovered  that  matter  and  all  the  pro- 
perties it  has,  will  not  account  for  the 
system  of  the  universe  and  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  superior  eaiuse. 

It  was  the  excess  to  which  imaginary 
systems  of  religion  had  been  carried,  and 
the  intolerance,  persecutions,  burnings, 
and  massacres,  they  occasioned,  that 
first  induced  certain  persons  to  propagate 
infidelity;  thinking,  that  upon  the  whole 
it  was  better  not  to  believe  at  all,  than  to 
believe  a  multitude  of  things  and  com- 
plicated creeds,  that  t)Ccasioned  so  much 
mischief  in  the  world.     But  thosi'  davs 


are  past;  persecution  has  ceased,  and 
the  antidote  then  set  up  against  it  has  no 
longer  even  a  shadow  of  an  apology.  We 
profess  and  we  proclaim  in  peace,  the 
pure,  unmixed,  conifurtablc,  and  rational 
belief  of  a  God,  as  manifested  to  us  in  the 
universe.  We  do  this  without  any  appre- 
hension of  that  belief  being  made  a  cause 
of  prosecution,  as  other  beliefs  have  been, 
or  of  suffering  persecution  ourselves.  To 
Gixl,  and  not  to  man,  are  all  men  to  ac^ 
count  for  their  belief. 

It  has  been  well  observed  at  the  first 
institution  of  this  society,  that  the  dog- 
mas it  professes  to  believe,  are  from  the 
commencement  of  the  world;  that  they 
are  novelties,  but  are  confessedly  the 
basis  of  all  systems  of  all  religions,  how- 
ever numerous  and  contradictory  they 
may  be.  All  men  in  the  outset  of  the 
religion  tliey  profess  are  Theophilanthro- 
pists.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  sys- 
tem of  religion,  without  building  uiwn 
those  principles,  and  therefore  they  are 
uot  Sectarian  principles,  unless  we  sup- 
pose a  sect  composed  of  all  the  world. 

I  have  said  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
course, that  the  study  of  natural  philoso- 
phy is  a  divine  study,  because  it  is  the 
study  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  Creation. 
If  we  consider  theology  upon  this  ground, 
what  an  extensive  field  of  improvement  in 
things  both  divine  and  human  opens  it- 
self before  us.  All  the  principles  of 
science  are  of  divine  origin.  It  was  not 
man  that  invented  the  principles  on  which 
astronomy,  and  every  branch  of  mathe- 
luatics  are  founded  and  studied.     It  was 


not  man  that  gave  properties  to  the  cir- 
cle and  triangle.  Those  principles  are 
eternal  and  immutable.  We  see  in  them 
immortalitv,  and  immortality  existing 
after  the  material  figures  that  express 
those  properties  are  dissolved  in  dust. 

The  society  is  at  present  in  its  infancv, 
and  its  means  are  small;  but  I  wisli  to 
hold  in  view  the  subject  I  allude  to,  and 
instead  of  teaching  the  philosophical 
branches  of  learning  as  ornamental  ac- 
complishments  only,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  tau'^ht,  to  teach  them  in  a  manner 
that  shall  combine  theological  knowledge 
with  scientific  instruction;  to  do  this  to 
the  best  advantage,  some  instruments  will 
be  necessary  for  the  pur])ose  of  explana- 
tion, of  which  the  society  is  not  yet  pos- 
sessed. But  as  the  views  of  the  society 
extend  to  j)ublic  good,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  individual,  and  as  its  principles  can 
have  no  enemies,  means  mav  be  devised  to 
procure  them. 

If  we  unite  to  the  presei.t  instruction, 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  ground  1  have 
mentioned,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
render  theology  the  most  delightful  and 
entertaining  of  all  studies.      In  the  next 
place,  we  shall  give  scientific  instruction 
to  those  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain 
it.     The  mechanic   of   every   profession 
will    there    be   taught  the  mathematical 
principles  necessary  to  render  him  a  pro- 
ficient  in   his  art.     The  cultivator  will 
there  see  developed,  the  principles  of  ve- 
getation; while,  at   the  same  time,  they 
will  be  led  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all 
these  things 
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ONE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDUED, 

OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  KEPORT  ON  THE  PRIESTS,  PUBLIC  WORSHIP 

AND  THE  BELLS. 


Citizen  REPRESENTATirE, 
As  cvfiy  thing  in  your  report,  relaHn? 
to  what  you  call  worship,  connects  itself 
•with  the  books  called  the  Scriptures,  I 
begin  with  a  quotation  therefrom.  It 
mav  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
liinciful  orij^in  and  flxbrication  of  those 
books.  2  Chronicles,  chap,  xxxiv.  ver. 
14,  &c.  "Hilkiah,  the  priest,  found 
the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  giving  by 
Moses.  And  Ililkitih,  the  priest,  said  to 
Shaphan,  the  scribe,  I  have  fi)unil  the  IxMjk 
of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
Hilkiah  delivered  the  book  to  Shaphan. 
And  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  told  the  king 
(.Josiah)  saying,  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  hath 
given  me  a  book." 

This  pretended  finding  was  about  a 
thousand  years  after  the  time  that  Moses 
is  said  to  have  lived.  Before  tliis  i>re- 
tended  finding  there  was  no  such  thing 
])ractiscd  or  known  in  the  world  as  that 
which  is  called  the  law  of  Moses.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  every  apparent 
evidence,  that  the  books  called  the  books 
of  Moses  (and  which  make  the  first  part 
of  what  are  called  the  scriptures)  ai'e 
forgeries  contrived  between  a  priest  and 
a  limb  of  the  law,*  Hilkiah,  and  Shaphan, 
the  scribe,  a  thousand  years  after  Moses 
is  said  to  have  been  dead. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  the 
Bible.  Every  other  part  is  marked  with 
circumstances  equally  as  suspicious.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  reverentially  care- 
ful how  we  ascribe  books  as  his  word, 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  against 


which  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  and  eveiy  cause  to  suspect  im- 
jiosition. 

In  your  report  you  speak  continually  of 
something  by  the  name  of  worship,  and 
you  confine  yourself  to  sjK'ak  of  one  kind 
only,  as  if  there  were  but  one,  and  that 
one  was  unquestionably  true. 

The  modes  of  worship  are  as  various  as 
the  sects  are  numerous;  and  amidst  all 
this  variety  and  multiplicity  there  is  but 
one  article  of  bflief  in  which  every  re- 
ligion in  the  world  agrees.  That  article 
has  universal  sanction.  It  is  the  belief 
of  a  God,  or  what  the  Greeks  describe  by 
the  word  Theism,  and  the  Latins  by  that 
of  Deism.  Upon  this  one  article  have 
been  erected  all  the  different  superstruc- 
tures of  creeds  and  ceremonies  continu- 
ally warring  with  each  other  that  now  ex- 
ist or  ever  existed.  But  the  men  most 
and  best  informed  upt»n  the  subject  of 
theoh)gy  rest  themselves  upon  the  universal 
article,  and  hold  all  the  various  super- 
structures erected  thereon  to  be  at  least 
doubtful,  if  not  altogether  artifical. 

Tiie  intellectual  part  of  religion  is  a 
private  alfair  between  every  man  and  his 
Maker,  and  in  which  iio  third  parly  has 
any  right  to  interfere.  The  practical 
part  consists  of  our  doing  good  lo  each 
other.  But  since  religion  has  been  nia«le 
into  a  trade,  the  practical  part  consist  of 
ceremonies  performed  by  men  called 
Priests;  and  the  people  have  been  amused 
with  ceremonial  shows,  processions,  and 
bells.*     By  devices  of  this  kind  true  re- 
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ligion  has  been  banished ;  and  such  means 
have  been  found  out  to  extract  money 
even  fr(»m  the  pockets  ol  the  ^xwr,  instead 
of  contributing  to  their  relief. 

No  man  ought  to  make  a  living  by  re- 
ligion. It  is  tlishonest  so  to  do.  Reli- 
gion is  not  an  act  tliat  can  be  performed 
by  proxy.  One  person  cannot  act  reli- 
gion foV  another.  Every  person  nmst 
])erform  it  for  himself:  and  all  that  a 
priest  can  do  is  to  take  from  him,  he 
wants  nothing  but  his  money,  and  then  to 
riot  on  his  si)oil  and  laugh  at  his  ere- 
dulitv. 


pears    fro^n  Martial,  Juvenal,    Suetonius  and 
others,  had   an    article  named    tintinnabula, 
(usually  translated  bell.)  by  winch    the    Ro 
mans  were  summoned  to  their  biths  and  pub- 
lic places.      It  seems  nio«t  probable,  that  the 
descriprion  of  bells  now    used  in  churches, 
were  invented  about  the  year    }00,  and  ge- 
nerally adopted  before  the  commencement  of 
the  seventh  century.      Previous  to  their  in- 
vention, however,  soundinii  bra^s,  and  some- 
times  basins,  were  used  :   and  to  the  present 
ddv  the  Greek  church  h  ive  boards,  or  iron 
plates,  full  of  holes,  which  they  strike  with 
a  hammer,  or  tnallet,  to  summon  the  priests 
and  otiiers  to  divine  worship.      We  may  also 
remark,  that  in  our  own  country,  it  was  the 
custom  in  monasteries  to  vi-^it  every  person's 
cell  early  in  the  morning,  and  knock  on   the 
door  with   a  similar   instrument,  caUed  the 
wakening  mallet — doubtless  no   very  pleas- 
ing intrusion  on  the  slumbers  of  the  Monks. 
But,  the  use  of  bells,  having  been  esta- 
blished, it  was  found  that  the  devils  were  ter- 
rified at  the  sound,  and  idunk  in  haste  away  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  baptize  them  in  a  solemn  manner, 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  done  by  Pope 
John    XII.    A.  D.   968.      A  record   of  this 
practice  still  exists  in  the  Tom  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  great  Tom  of  Oxford,  &c. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  ef  super- 
itit  ous  veneration  in  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
mon people,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  they  were  soon  used  at  rejoicings, 
and  high  festivals  in  the  church  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  away  any  evil  spirit  which 
might  be  in  the  neighbourhood,)  as  well  as 
on    the  arrival  of   any  gieat  personage,  on 


The  only  peo])le,  as  a  professional  sect 
of  Christians,  who  provide  for  the  poor  of 
their  society,  are  peo])le  known  by  the 
name  of  Quakers.  Those  men  have  no 
priests.  They  assemble  quietly  in  their 
places  of  meetings  and  do  jiot  disturb 
their  neighbours  with  shows  and  noise  of 
bells.  Religion  does  not  unite  itself  to 
show  and  noise.  True  religion  is  without 
either.  Where  there  is  both  there  is  no 
true  religion. 

The  first  object  for  inquiry  in  all  cases, 
more  especially  in  matters  of  religious 
concern  is  TliUTH.     We  ought  to  in- 

which  occasion  the  u^ual  fee  was  one  penny. 
One  other  custom  remains  tn  be  explained, 
viz.  tolling  bells  on  the  occasion  of  any  per- 
son's death,  a  custom  which  in   the  manner 
now   practised,    is  totally  different  from  its 
original  institution.      It  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  when  bells 
were  first  generally  used,  and   to  have  been 
denominated  the  soul  bell,  (as  it  signifies  the 
departing  of  the  soul,)  as  also,  the  passing 
bell.      Thus    Wheatly  tells  us,  *'  Our  church, 
in    imitation  of  the  saints  of  former  ages, 
calls  ill   the  Minister  and  others  who  are  at 
hand,  to  assist  their  brother  in  his  last  ex- 
tremity ;  in  order  to  this,  she  directs  a  bell 
should  be  tolled  when  any  one  is  passing  out 
of  this  life."       Durac.d   also  says—'"  When 
one  is  dying,   bells  must  be   tolled,   that  the 
peop'e  may  put  up  their  prayers  for  him  ;  let 
this  be  done  twice  for  a  uomar,  and  thrice 
for   a    man.      If  for  a  clergyman,  as  many 
times  as  he  had  orders ;  and  at  the  conclusion, 
a   peal   on    all  the  bells,  to  distingui>h   the 
quality  of  the  person  for  whom  the  people  are 
to  put  up  their  prayers.'  —From  these  pas- 
sages it  appears  evident  that  the  bell  was   to 
be   tolled   before   a  person's  decease  rather 
than  after,  as  at  the  present  day  ;   and  that 
the  object  was  to  obtain   the   pra>ers  of  all 
who  heard  it,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
their  departing  neighbour.       At   first,  when 
the  tolling  took  place  after  the  person's  de- 
cease, it  was  deemed  superstitious,  and  wan 
partially   disused,     which    was    found    ma- 
terially to  affect  the  revenue  of  the  church. 
The  priesthood  having  removed  the  objection, 
bells  were  again  tolled,  upon  payment  of  the 
customary  fees. — Emtok. 
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quire  into  the  truth  of  whatever  we  arc  \  our  duty  to  IrKjuire  whether  we  ht-lieve, 
taught  to  helievc,  ami  it  is  certain  tliat  i  or  encourage  the  people  to  believe,  in 

tile  lx)ok.s  called  the  Scriptures  staud,   in  I  fables  or  in  facts. 

this  respect,  in  more  tlian  a  doubtful  pre-  |  Jt  would  be  a  project  wortliv  the  situa- 
dicament.  They  have  been  held  in  ex-  tion  we  are  in,  to  invite  an  inquiry  of 
istence,  and  in  a  sort  of  credit  among  the  |  this  kind.  We  have  committees  for  va- 
common  class  of  people,  by  art,  terror,  rious  objects;  and,  among  others,  a  com- 
and  persecution.  They  have  little  or  no  |  mittee  ior  ix'lls.  We  have  institutions, 
credit  among  the  enlightene<i  part,  but  |  acadeaiies,  and  societies  for  various  pur- 
tliey  have  been  made  the  means  of  en-  |  jwses;  but  we  have  none  for  incjuiring 
cumbering  the  world  with  a  numerous  ;  into  historical  truth  in  matters  of  reli^ 
priesthood,  who  have  fattened  on  the  la-  |  git»us  concern. 

bour  of  the  people,  and  consumed  the  |  They  show  us  certain  books  wliich  tliey 
sustenance  tliat  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  call  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  word  of  (iod 
widows  and  the  poor.  and  other  names  of  that  kind;  but   we 

It  is  a  want  of  feeling  to  talk  of  priests  ought  to  know  what  evidence  there  is  for 
and  bells  whilst  so  many  infants  are  per-  our  believinj;^  them  to  be  so,  and  at  what 
ishing  in  the  hospitals,  and  aged  and  in-  time  they  originated,  and  in  what  man- 
tirm  poor  in  the  streets,  from  the  want  of  ner.  We  know  that  men  coidd  make 
necessaries.  The  abundance  that  France  |  books,  and  we  know  that  artifice  and  su- 
produces  is  sutHcient  for  every  want,  if  per^tition  could  give  them  a  name;  could 
rightly  applied;  but  priests  and  bells,  call  them  sacred.  Rut  we  imght  to  be 
like  articles  of  luxuiy,  ought  to  be  the  careful  that  the  name  of  our  Creator  be 
least  article  of  consideration.  not  abused.     Let   then  all  the  evidence 

We  talk  of  religion.  Let  us  talk  of  with  respect  to  those  books  be  made  a 
truth;  for  that  which  is  not  truth,  is  not  subject  of  inquiry.  If  there  be  evidence 
worthy  the  name  of  religion.  |  to  warrant  our  belief  of  them,  let  us  en- 

We  see  different  parts  of  the  world  courage  the  propagation  of  it;  but  if  not 
overspread  with  different  books,  each  of  |  Ictus  be  careful  not  to  promote  the  cause 


which,  though  contradictory  tu  the  other, 
is  said,  by  its  partisans,  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  and  is  made  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  In  countries  under  despotic 
governments,  where  inquiry  is  always  for- 
bidden, the  people  are  condemned  to  be- 
lieve as  they  have  been  taught  by  their 
priests.  This  was  for  many  centuries  the 
ease  in  France;  but  tliis  link  in  the  chain 
of  slaver}'  is  hapjiily  broken  by  the   revo 


of  delusion  and  falsehood. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Quakers— 
that  they  have  no  priests,  no  bells — and 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  care 
of  the  poor  of  their  society.  They  are 
equally  as  remarkable  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  1  .im  a  descendant  of 
a  family  of  that  profession ;  my  father 
was  a  Quaker;  an<l  I  presume  1  may  be 
admitted  an  evidence  of  what  1  assert.  The 


lution;  and  that  it  may  never  be  rivetted  |  seeds  of  go(»d  principles,  and  the  literary 
again,  let  us  employ  a  part  of  the  liberty  means  ot  advancement  in  the  world,  are 
we  enjoy  in  scrutinizing  into  the  truth,  laid  in  early  life.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
Let  us  leave  behind  us  some  monument,  consuming  the  substance  of  the  nation 
that  we  have  made  the  cause  and  honour  upon  priests,  whose  life  at  best  is  a  life 
of  our  Creator  an  object  of  our  care.  If  of  idleness,  let  us  think  of  providing  for 
we  have  l>een  imposed  upon  by  the  terrors  |  the  education  of  those  who  have  not  the 
of  government  and  the  artifice  of  priests  I  means  of  doing  it  themselves.  One  good 
in  matters  of  religion,  let  us  do  justice  to  |  school-master  is  of  more  use  than  a  hun- 
our  Creator  by  examining  int(»  the  case,     dred  priests. 

His   name  is  too  sacred  to  be  affixed  to         If  we  l(M)k  back  at  what  was  the  con- 
any  thing  which  is  fabulous ;  and  it  is  \  dition    of    Frauce    under    the    ancient 


reiiime,  we  cannot  ac({uit  the  priests  of !  the  sick,  and  the  many  sleepless  nights 
corrupting  the  morals   of  the   nation,    and  days  they  undergo,  we  shall  feel  the 

Their  pretended  celibacy  led  them  to  I  impropriety  of  increasing  their  distress  by 
carry  debauchery  and  domestic  infidelity  <  the  noise  of  bells,  or  any  other  noisy  hi- 
into  every  family  where  they  could  gain  ]  struraents. 


admission;  and  their  blasphemous  pre- 
tensions to  forgive  sins,  encouraged  the 
commission  of  them.  Why  has  the  Re- 
volution of  France  been  stained  with 
crimes  which  the  Revolution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  not?  Men  are 
physically  the  same  in  all  coimtries;  it 
is  education  that  makes  them  dif- 
ferent.    Accustom  a  people  to  believe 


Quiet  and  private  domestic  devotion 
neither  offends  nor  incommodes  anv  body: 
and  the  constitution  has  wiselv  jiuarded 
against  the  use  of  externals.  Bells  come 
under  this  description,  and  public  pro- 
cessions still  more  so — Streets  and  high- 
ways  are  foF  the  accommodation  of  persons 
following  their  several  oceuj»ations,  and 
no  sectary  has  a  right  to  incommode  them 


that  priests,  or  any  other  class  of  men,  |  — If  any   one   has,  every  other  has  the 


can  f()rgive  sins,  and  you  will  have  sins 
in  abundance. 

I  come  now  to  speak  more  particidarly 
to  the  object  of  your  rc|)ort. 

You  claim  a  privih.'ge  incompatible  with 
the  constitution  and  with  rights.      The 


same;    and  the  meeting  of  various  and 
contradictory   processions   would   be   tu- 
multuous.    Those  who  formed  the  con- 
,  stitution  had  wisely  reflected  upon  these 

I  cases;    and    whilst  they  were  careful   to 
preserve  the  equal  right   of  every  one, 
they  restrained  every   one   from   giving 
offence,  or  incommoding  another. 
Men  who,  through  a  long  and  tunniltu- 
ous  scene  have  lived  in  retirement,  as  you 
have  done,  may  think,  when  they  arrive 
at  power,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
profession,    because  the   right   does   not  |  to  put  the  world  to  rights  in  an  instant; 
exist  of  giving  to  any  one  that  which  ap-     they  form  to  themselves  gay  ideas  at  the 
pertains  to  all.     It  would  be  consistent  |  success  of  their  projects;  but  they  forget 
with  right  that  the  churches  be  sold,  and  >  to  contemplate  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  money  arising  therefrom  be  invested  |  them,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they 
as  a  fund  for  the  education  of  children  of  |  are  pregnant.     Alas!  nothing  is  so  easy 
poor  j)aients  of  every  profession,  and,  if  i  as   to  deceive   one's   self.     Did  all  men 
more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  that  \  think  as  you  think,  or  as  you  say,  your 
the  surplus  be  appropriated  to  the  support  (  plan  would  need  no  advocate,  because  it 
of  the  aged  poor.     After  this,  every  pro- ^  would   have   no   opposer;  but  there  are 
fession  can  erect  its  own  place  of  worship  <  millions  who  think  differently  to  you,  and 
if  it  choose — sup[>ort  its  own  priests,  if  it  \  who   are  determined   to   be   neither  the 
ehoose  to  have  any — or  perform  its  wor-  >  dupes  nor  the  slaves  of  error  or  design, 
ship  without  priests,  as  the  Quakers  do.     }      It   is  your   good  fortune  to  arrive  at 
As  to  bells,  they  are  a  jiublic  nuisance.  '  power,  when  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  is 
If  one  profession  is  to  have  bells,  ano-    breathing  forth  after  a  long  and  stormy 
ther  has  the    right    to  use   instruments  \  night.     The  firmness  of  your  colleagues, 
of  tlie  same  kind,  or  any  other  noisy  in-    and  of  those  you  have  succeeded— the  un- 
strunK'nt.     Some  may  choose  to  meet  at    abated  energy  of  the  Directory,  and  the 
the  sound  of  cannon,  "another  at  the  beat  \  unequalled  bravery  of  the  armies  of  the 
of  drum,  another  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  ^  Republic,  have  made  the  way  smooth  and 
M\d   so   on,    imtil    the  whole  becomes  a    easy  to  you.     If  you  look  at  the  difficulties 
scene  of  general  confusion.     But  if  we  -  that  existed  when  the  constitution  corn- 
permit  ourselves  to  tliiuk  of  the  state  of  j  menced,  you  cannot   but  be  confounded 
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with  admiration  at  the  difference  between 
that  time  and  now.  At  that  moment  the 
Directory  were  placed  like  the  forlorn 
hoiKj  of  an  army,  but  you  were  in  safe  re- 
tirement. They  occupied  the  post  of 
honourable  danger,  and  they  have  merited 
well  of  their  countiy. 

You  talk  of  justice  and  benevolence, 
but  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  The 
defenders  of  your  country,  and  the  de- 
plorable state  of  tlie  poor,  are  objects  of 
jirior  consideration  to  priests  and  bells 
and  gaudy  processions. 

You  talk  of  peace,  but  your  manner  of 
talking  of  it  embarrasses  the  Directory  in 
making  it,  and  serves  to  prevent  it.  Had 
you  been  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  of 
government  from  its  commencement,  you 
would  have  been  too  well  informed  to  have 
brought  forward  projects  that  operate  to 
encourage  the  enemy.  AVheji  you  ar- 
rived at  a  share  in  the  government,  you 
found  every  thing  tending  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  A  serias  of  victories  unequalled  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  obtaining  of  which 

you  had  no  share,  preceded  your  arrival. 
Every  enemy  but  one  was  subdued ;  and 
that  one  (the  Hanoverian  government  of 
England)  deprived  of  every  liope,  and  a 
bankrupt  in  all  its  resources,  was  suing 
for  peace.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  no 
new  question  that  might  tend  to  agirate 
and  anarchise  the  interior,  ought  to  have 
had  place;  and  tlie  project  you  proixtse, 
tends  directly  to  that  end. 

Whilst  France  was  a  monarchy,  and 
under  the  government  of  those  things 
called  kings  and  priests,  England  could 
alwavs  defeat  her;  but  since  France  has 
RISEN  TO  RE  A  REPUBLIC,  the  Go- 
vernment OF  England  crouches  be- 
neath her,  so  great  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  goveiTiment  of  kings  and  priests, 
and  that  which  is  founded  on  the  svstem 
of  representation.  But,  could  the  go- 
vernment of  England  find  a  way,  under 
the  sanction  of  your  report,  to  inundate 
France  with  a  flood  of  emigrant  priests, 
she  would  lind  also  the  way  to  domineer 
as  before;  she  M'ould  retrieve  her  shat- 
tered finances  at  your  expense,  and  the 


ringing  of  bells  would  be  the  tocsin  of 
your  downfall. 

Did  peace  consist  in  nothing  but  tlie 
cessation  of  war,  it  would  not  be  difficult; 
but  the  terms  are  yet  to  be  arranged; 
and  those  terms  will  be  better  or  worse, 
in  proportion  as  France  and  her  councils 
be  united  or  divided.  That  the  govern- 
ment  of  England  counts  much  upon  your 
rejwrt,  and  upon  others  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, is  what  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
who  knows  that  government  well,  has  uo 
doubt.  You  are  but  new  on  the  theatre 
of  government,  and  you  ought  to  suspect 
yourself  of  misjudging;  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  you,  should 
be  of  some  service  to  you. 

But  if,  in  consequence  of  such  mea- 
sures as  you  projwse,  you  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Directory  to  make  a  good 
])eace,  and  to  accept  of  terms  you  would 
afterwards  reprobate,  it  is  yourselves  that 
must  bear  the  censure. 

You  conclude  your  report  by  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  your  colleagues: — 

"  Let  us  hasten,  representatives  of  the 
people  I  to  affix  to  these  tutelary  laws  the 
seal  of  our  unanimous  approbation.  All 
our  fellow-citizens  will  learn  to  cherish 
political  liberty  from  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious liberty:  you  will  have  broken  the 
most  powerful  arm  of  your  enemies;  you 
will  have  surrounded  this  assembly  with 
tlie  most  impregnant  rampart — confidence 
and  the  people's  lo^e.  Ol  my  colleagues  I 
how  desirable  is  that  popularity  which  is 
the  offspring  of  gooil  laws  I  What  a 
consolation  it  will  be  to  us  hereafter,  when 
returned  to  our  own  fire-sides,  to  hear 
from  the  mouths  of  our  fellow-citizens 
simple  expressions — lilessinas  rewaro, 
you,  men  of  peace!  you  have  restored 
to  us  our  temples — our  ministers — the 
liberty  of  adoi'iny  the  God  of  onr 
fathers;  you  have  recalled  harmony 
to  our  families — morality  to  our 
hearts;  you  have  made  its  adore  the 
legislature  and  respect  all  its  laws!'* 

Is  it  possible,  citizen  representative, 
that  you  can  be  serious  in  this  address? 
Were  the  lives  of  the  priests  under  the 
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cncknt  regime  such  as  to  justify  any- 
thing you  say  of  them?  Were  they  not 
considered  as  the  patrons  of  deb.auchery 
and  dome^itic  infidelity,  and  not  as  the 
patrons  of  morals?  What  was  their  pre- 
tended celibacy  but  perpetual  adultery? 
What  was  their  blasphemous  pretensions 
of  forgive  sins,  but  an  encouragement  to 
the  commissior.  of  them,  and  a  love  for 
their  own?  Dovou  want  to  leiid  a^ain 
into  France  all  the  vices  of  which  they 
have  been  the  patrons,  and  to  overspread 
the  republic  with  English  peuaioncrs!  It 
is  cheaper  to  corrupt  than  to  conquer; 
and  the  English  government,  unable  to 
conquer,  will  stoop  to  corrupt.  Arro- 
gance and  meanness,  though  in  appear- 
ance opposite,  are  vices  of  the  same 
heart. 

Instead  of  concluding  in  the  manner 
you  have  done,  you  ought  rather  to  have 
said, 

**  0 !  my  colleagues !  we  are  arrived  at 
a  glorious  period — a  period  that  pro- 
mises more  than  we  could  have  expected, 
and  all  that  we  could  have  wished.    Let 

us  hasten  to  take  into  consideration  the 
lionours  and  rewards  due  to  our  brave 
defenders.  Let  us  hasten  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
that  commerce  may  reinstate  itself,  and 
our  peoj)le  have  emplo}Tnent.  Let  us  re- 
view the  condition  of  the  suffering  poor, 
and  wipe  from  our  country  the  reproach 
of  for<;ett  ing  them.  Let  us  devise  means 
to  establish  schools  of  instruction,  that  we 


may  banish  the  ignorance  that  the  ancient 
regime  of  kings  and  priests  had  spread 
among  the  people. — Let  us  propagate 
morality,  unfettered  by  superstition.— Let 
.us  cultivate  justice  and  benevolence,  that 
the  God  of  our  fathers  may  bless  us. 
The  helpless  infant  and  the  aged  poor  cry 
to  us-to  remember  them — Let  not  wretch- 
edness be  seen  in  our  streets — Let  France 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  glorious  example 
of  expelling  ignorance  and  misery  to- 
gether, 

"  Let  these,  my  virtuous  colleagues! 
be  the  subject  of  our  care,  that,  when  we 
return  among  our  fellow-citizens,  they 
may  say,  Worthy  representatives!  you 
have  done  well.  You  have  done  justice 
and  hotumr  to  our  brave  defenders. 
You  have  encouraged  agriculture — 
cherished  our  decayed  manufactures — 
given  new  life  to  commerce,  and  em- 
ployment to  our  people.  You  have 
removed  from  our  country  the  repronch 
of  forgetting  the  poor— You  have 
caused  tlie  cry  of  the  orphan  to  cease — 
You  have  wiped  the  tear  from  the  eye 
of  tJie  suffering  mother — You  have 
given  comfort  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
—  You  have  penetrated  into  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  wretchedness,  and  have  ba- 
nished it.  Welcome  among  us,  ye 
brave  and  virtuous  representatives! 
and  may  your  example  he  followed 
by  your  successors!'^ 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Paris,  1707. 


LETTEE    TO    SAMUEL    ADAMS. 


My  dear  and  venerable  Friend,    • 

I  received  with  great  pleasure  your 
friendly  and  affectionate  letter  of  Nov. 
30th,  and  1  thank  you  also  for  the  frank- 
ness of  it.  Between  men  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  and  whose  object  is  the  happi-*j 
ness  of  m.aa  both  here  and  hereafter, 
23 


there  ought  to  be  no  reserve.  Even  error 
has  a  claim  to  indulgence,  if  not  to  respect, 
when  it  is  believed  to  be  truth.  1  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  what  you  style  my  services 
in  awakening  the  public  mind  to  a  de- 
ckratioD  of  independence,  and  euppt  rtinj; 
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it  afler  it  was  declared.  I  also,  like  you, 
have  often  looked  back  on  those  times, 
and  have  thouglit  that  if  independence 
had  not  been  declared  at  tiie  time  it  was, 
the  i)ubHc  mind  could  not  have  been 
brought  up  to  it  afterwards.  It  will  im- 
mediately occur  to  you,  who  were  so  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
things  at  that  time,  that  I  allude  to  the 
black  times  of  seventy  six;  lor  though  1 
know,  and  you  my  friend  also  know,  they 
were  no  other  than  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  military  blunders  of  that 
campaign,  the  country  might  have  viewed 
them  as  proceeding  from  a  natural  inabi- 
lity to  support  its  cause  against  the 
enemy,  and  have  sunk  under  the  de- 
hjtondency  of  that  ndsconceived  idea. 
Tliis  was  the  im])ression  against  which  it 
was  necessary  the  country  should  be 
blrongly  animated. 

1  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  your 
letter,  on  which  I  will  be  as  frank  with 
you  as  you  are  with  me.  "  Hut  (say  you) 
vhen  I  heard  you  had  turned  your  mind 
to  a  defence  of  injideUtu,  1  lelt  myselt 
much  astonished,"  <tc.  What,  my  good 
friend,  do  you  call  believing  in  God  inji- 
dcLity^  fur  tliat  is  the  great  point  men- 
tioned in  the  Age  of  Reason  iig.iinst  all 
divided  beliefs  and  allegorical  divinities. 
The  Bishop  of  Llandatf  (Dr.  AVatson)  not 
only  acknowledges  this,  but  pays  me 
some  compliments  upon  it,  in  his  answer 
to  the  second  part  of  that  work.  "  There 
is  (says  lie)  a  piiilosophical  sublimity  in 
some  of  your  ideas,  when  speaki))g  of  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe." 

What  then,  (my  much  esteemed  friend, 
for  I  do  not  respect  you  the  less  because 
we  differ,  and  that  perhaps  not  much,  in 
religious  sentiments)  what,  I  ask,  is  the 
tiling  called  infidelity?  If  we  go  back 
to  your  ancestors  and  mine,  three  or  four 
liundred  years  ago,  for  we  must  have  had 
lilt  hers  and  grandfathers  or  we  should  not 
have  been  here,  we  shall  find  them  pray- 
ing to  saints  and  virgins,  and  believing 
in  purgatory  and  transubstantiation;  and 
therefore  all   uf  us  are  infidels  according 

If  we  go  back 


;.*: 


to  our  forefathers'  belief 


to  times  more  ancient  we  sliall  again  be 
infidels  according  to  the  belief  of  some 
other  forefathers. 

The  case,  my  fiiend,  is,  that  the  world 
has  In^en  overrun  with  fable  and  creed  of 
human  invention,  with  sectaries  of  whole 
nations,  against  otlier  nations,  and  sect- 
aries of  those  sectarie*  in  each  of  them 
against  each  other.  Every  sectaiy  ex- 
cept the  Quakers  have  been  persecutors. 
Those  who  Hed  from  persecution,  ])er- 
secuted  in  their  turn;  and  it  is  this  con- 
fusion of  creeds  that  has  filled  the  world 
with  persecution,  and  deluged  it  with 
blood.  Even  the  depredation  on  your 
commerce  by  the  Barbary  powers  sprang 
from  the  crusades  of  the  church  against 
those  powers.  It  was  a  war  of  creed 
against  creed,  each  boasting  of  G  1  for 
its  author,  and  reviling  each  othei  with 
the  name  of  infidel.  If  I  do  not  lielieve 
as  you  believe,  it  proves  that  jou  cio  not 
believe  as  I  believe,  and  this  is  all  i  hat  it 
proves. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  union 
wherein  all  religions  meet,  and  that  is  in 
the  first  article  of  every  man's  creed,  and 
of  every  nation's  creed,  that  has  any 
creed  at  all,  /  believe  in  God.  Those 
who  rest  here,  and  there  are  millions  who 
do,  cannot  be  wrong  as  far  as  their  creed 
goes.  Those  who  choose  to  go  further 
may  he  ivrong,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
all  can  l)e  right,  since  there  is  so  much 
contradiction  among  them.  The  first, 
therefore,  are,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  safest 
side. 

I  presume  you  are  so  far  accpiaintcd 
with  ecclesiastical  history  as  to  know,  and 
the  bishop  who  has  answered  me  has  been 
obliged  to  acknowledge  tlie  fact,  that  the 
Books  that  compose  the  New  Testament, 
were  voted  by  yeas  and  nays  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  as  you  now  vote  a  law,  by 
the  Popish  Councils  of  Nice  and  Laodicea 
about  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  AVith  respect  to  the  fact  there  is  no 
dispute,  neither  do  I  mention  it  for  the 
sake  of  controversy.  This  vote  may  ap- 
pear authority  enough  to  some,  and  not 
authority  enough  to  others.     It  is  proper, 
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however,  that  every  body  should  know  the 

fact. 

With  respect  to  the  Age  of  Reason 
which  YOU  so  much  condemn,  and  that,  I 
believe,  without  having  read  it,  for  you 
say  only  that  you  heard  of  it,  I  will  in- 
form you  of  a  circumstance,  because  you 
cannot  know  it  by  other  means. 

I  have  said  in  the  first  page  of  the  first 
part  of  that  work,  that  it  had  long  been 
my  intention  to  publish  my  thoughts  upon 
religion,  but  that  i  had  reserved  it  for  a 
later  time  of  life.  I  have  now  to^  inform 
yon  why  1  wrote  it  and  published  it  at  the 
time  I  did. 

In  th(!  first  place,  I  saw  my  life  in  can- 
tinual  danger.     My  friends  were  falling 
as  fast  as  the  guillotine  could  cut  tlieir 
heads  off,  and  as  I  expected  every  day  the 
same  fate,  I  resolved  to  begin  my  work. 
I  appeared  to  myself  to  be  on  my  death- 
bed, for  death  was  on  every   side  of  me, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  lose.     This  accounts 
for  my  writing  .at  the  time  I  did,  and  so 
nicelv'did  the  time  and  intention  meet, 
that'l  had  not  finished  the  first  part  of 
the  work  more  than  six  hours,  before  I 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  prison.     John 
Barlow  was  with  me,  and  knows  the  fact. 
In   the   second    place,   the   people  of 
France     were    running     headlong    into 
atheism,  and  I  had  the  work  translated 
and  pul)lished  in  thfir  own   language  to 
stop  them  in  that  career,  and  fix  them  to 
the  first  article  (as  I  have  before  said)  of 
every  man's  creed,  who  has  any  creed  at 
all,  I  believe  in  God.     I  endangered  my 
own  life,  in  the  first  place,   by  opi)osing 
•  in  the  Convention  the  executing  of  the 
Kinvj,  and  labouring  to  show  they  were 
trying  the  monarch  and  not  the  man,  and 
that  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  were  the 
crimes  of  the  monarchical  system;  and 
endangered  it  a  second  time  by  opposing 
atheism,  and  yet  some  of  your  priests,  for 
I  do  believe  that  all  are  perverse,  cry  out, 
in  the  war-whoop  of  monarchical  priest- 
craft,   wliat   an   infidel!    what  a  wicked 
man  is  Thomas  Paine!     They  might  as 
well  add,  for  he  believes   in  God,   and  is 
ag-ainst  shedding  blood. 


But  all  this  war-whoop  of  the  pulpit 
has  some  concealed  object.     Religion  is 
not  the  cause,  but  is  the  stalking  horse. 
They  put  it  forward  to  conceal  themselves 
behind  it.     It  is  not  a  secret  that  there 
has  been  a  party  composed  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Federalists,  for  I  do  not  include  all 
Federalists  with  their  leaders,   who  have 
been  working  by  various  means  for  several 
Years  past,  to  overturn  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution estal)lished  on  the  representative 
system,  and  place  government  in  the  new 
world  on  the  corrupt  system  of  the  old. 
To  accomplish  this,    a  large   standing 
army  was  necessary,  and  as  a  pretence  for 
such  an  army,  the  danger  of  a  foreign  in- 
vasion must  be  bellowed  forth,  from  the 
pulpit,  from  the  press,  and  by  their  public 

orators. 

I  am  not  of  a  disposition  inclined  to 
suspicion.    It  is  in  its  nature  a  mean  and 
cowardly  passion,   and  upon   the  whole, 
even  admitting  error  into  the  case,   it  is 
better,  I  am  sure  it  is  more  generous,  to 
be  wrong  on  the  side  of  confidence,  than 
on  the  side  of  suspicion.     But  I  know  as 
a  fact,  that  the  English  Government  dis- 
tributes annually  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
sterling  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
in    England,    and   one   hundred    among 
those  in  Ireland;*  and  when  I  hear  of  the 
strange  discourses  of  some  of  your  minis- 
ters and  professors  of  colleges,  I  cannot, 
as  the  Quakers  say,  find  freclom  in  my 
mind  to  acquit  them.    Their  anti-revolu- 
tionary doctrines   invite  suspicion,  even 
ai^ainst  one's  will,  and  in  spite  of  one's 
charity  to  believe  well  of  them. 

As  you  have  given  me  one  Scripture 
phrase,  I  will  give  you  another  for  those 
ministers.  It  is  said  in  Exodus,  chapter 
xxiii.  verse  28,  "  Thou  shalt  not  revile 
the  Gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  peo- 
ple." But  those  ministers,  such  I  mean 
as  Dr.  Emmons,  curse  ruler  and  people 


*   There  must  umlouotedly  be  a  very  gros., 

'  mistake  ia  rewpect  to  the  amount  said   to  be 

expendt'd  ;  the  sums  intended  to  be  expres8P<l 

were  probably  fifteen  hundred  thousand,  and 

I  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. — EDiToa.. 
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both,  for  the  majority  are,  politically,  the 
people,  and  it  is  those  who  have  chosen 
the  ruler  whom  they  curse.  As  to  the 
first  part  of  the  verse,  that  of  7iot  reviling 
the  Gods,  it  makes  no  part  of  mj  Scrip- 
ture: I  lijive  but  one  God. 

Since  1  began  this  letter,  for  I  wrote  it 
by  i)iece-meals  as  I  have  leisure,  I  have 
seen  the  four  letters  that  passed  between 
you  and  John  Adams.  In  your  first  let- 
ter you  say,  "  Let  divines  and  philoso- 
phers, statesmen  and  patriots,  unite  their 
endeavours  to  renovate  the  age  by  incul- 
cating in  the  minds  of  youth  the  fear  and 
love  of  the  Deity,  and  universal  phi- 
lanthropy:' Why,  my  dear  friend,  this 
is  exactly  my  religion,  and  is  the  whole 
of  it.  Tliat  you  may  have  an  idea  that 
the  Age  of  Reason  (for  I  believe  that  you 
have  not  read  it)  inculcates  this  reveren- 
tial fear  and  love  of  the  Deity,  I  will  give 
you  a  paragraph  from  it: 

"  Do   we   want    to    contemplate    his 
power?     We  see  it  in  the  immensity  of 
the  Creation.     Do  we  want  to  contem- 
plate his  wisdom?     We  see  it  in  the  un- 
changeable order  by  which  the  incompre- 
hensible whole  is  governed.     Do  we  want  \ 
to  contemplate  his  munificence?     We  see  ' 
it  in  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills  the  \ 
earth.     Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  I 
mercy?     We  see  it  in  hi?  not  withhold-  > 
ing  that  abundance  even  from  the  un-  > 
thankful."  5 

As  I  am  fully  with  you  in  your  first ; 
part,  that  respecting  the  Deity,  so  am  I  \ 
in  your  second,  that  of  universal  philan-  I 
thropy;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  merely  ^ 
the  sentimental  benevolence  of  wishing  I 
well,  but  the  practical  benevolence  ofi 
doing  good.  We  cannot  serve  the  Deity  \ 
in  the  manner  we  serve  those  who  cannot  I 
do  without  that  service.  He  needs  no  \ 
services  from  us.  We  can  add  nothing  j 
to  eternity.  But  it  is  in  our  power  to  \ 
render  a  service  acceptable  to  him,  and  \ 
that  IS  not  by  praying,  but  by  endeavour-  i 


Ing  to  make  his  creatures  happy.  A  man 
does  not  serve  God  when  he  prays,  for  it 
is  himself  he  is  trying  to  serve;  and  as  to 
hiring  or  paying  men  to  pray,  as  if  the 
Deity  needed  instruction,  it  is  in  my 
opinion  an  abomination.  One  ffood  school- 
master  is  of  more  use  and  of  more  value 
than  a  load  of  such  parsons  as  Dr.  Em- 
mons, and  some  others. 

You,  my  dear  and  mucli  respected 
friend,  are  now  far  in  the  vale  of  years; 
I  have  yet,  I  believe,  some  years  in  store, 
for  I  have  a  good  state  of  health  and  a 
happy  mind;  I  take  care  of  both  by  nou- 
rishing the  first  with  temperance,  and 
the  latter  with  abundance. 

This,  I  believe  you  will  allow  to  be  the 
true  philosophy  of  life.  You  will  see  by 
my  third  letter  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  that  I  have  been  exposed 
to,  and  preserved  through  many  dangers; 
but  instead  of  buffeting  the  Deity  with 
prayers,  as  if  I  distrusted  him,  or  must 
dictate  to  him,  I  reposed  myself  on  his 
protection ;  and  you,  my  friend,  will  find, 
even  In  your  last  moments,  more  conso- 
lation in  the  silence  of  resignation  than  in 
the  murmuring  wish  of  prayer. 

In  every  thing  which  you  say  in  your 
second  letter  to  John  Adams,  respecting 
our  rights  as  men  and  citizens  in  this 
world,  I  am  perfectly  with  you.  On  other 
points  we  have  to  answer  to  our  Creator 
and  not  to  each  other.  The  key  of  heaven 
is  not  in  the  keeping  of  any  sect,  nor 
ought  the  road  to  it  to  be  obstructed  by 
any.  Our  relation  to  each  other  in  this 
world  is  as  men,  and  the  man  wh6  is  a 
friend  to  man  and  to  his  rights,  let  his 
religious  opinions  be  what  they  may,  is  a 
good  citizen,  to  whom  I  can  give,  as  I 
ought  to  do,  and  as  every  other  ought, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  to  none 
with  more  hearty  good  will,  my  dear 
friend,  than  to  vou. 

THOMAS  PAINE 
Federal  City,  Jan.  1,  1803. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  EETTER 

TO 

ANDREW    A.    DEAN. 


Respected  Friend, 

I  RECEIVED  your   friendly  letter,  for 
which  I  am  obliged  to  you.     It  is  three 
weeks  ago  to-day  (Sunday,  Aug.  15th,) 
that  I  was  struck  with  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy, 
that  deprived  me  of  all  sense  and  motion. 
I  had  neither  pulse  nor  breathing,  and 
the  people  about  me  supposed  me  dead.  I 
had  felt  exceedingly  well  that  day,  and 
had  just  taken  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
f(.r  supper,  and  was  going  to  bed.     The 
fit  took  me  on  the  stairs,  as  suddenly  as 
if  I  had  been  shot  through  the  head;  and 
I  got  BO  very  much  hurt  by  the  full,  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  »i  and  out  of 
bed  since  that  day,  otherwise  than  being 
lifted  out  in  a  blanket,  by  two  persons;  yet 
all  this  while  my  mental  faculties  "have 
remained   as  perfect   as  I  ever   enjoyed 
them.    I  consider  the  scene  I  have  passed 
throu^'h  as  an  experiment  on  dying,  and 
I  find  that  death  has  no  terrors  for  me. 
As  to  the  people  called  Christians,  they 
have  no  evidence  that  their  religion  is  true.t 
There  is  no  more  proof  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God,  than  that  the  Koran  of 

»  Mr.  D<-aa  rented  Mr.  Palne's  farm  at 
NewRrtchelle. 

+  Mr.  Paine'8  entering  upon  the  subj-ct 
of  religion  on  thi^  occasion,  it  may  be  prc- 
eumed,  was  o<-c,a«ioned  by  the  following  i)as- 
8H.reio  Mr.  Dean's  lettei  to  him.  viz. 

""  I  have  read  with  good  attention  your 
manuHcript  on  dreams,  and  eiamination  on 
dre-ime.  and  examination  on  the  propl.ec.e« 
in  the  Bible.  I  am  now  warchmg  the  old 
prophecies,  and  comparing  the  same  to  those 
said  to  be  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  I 
confess  the  comparison  is  «  matter  worthy  ot 
our  serious  attention  ;  I  know  not  the  resu  t  , 
till  I  finish;  then,  if  you  be  hvmg,  1  ahall 
communicate  the  same  to  you ;  I  hope  to  be  j 
with  you  a8  soon  as  possible." 


Mahomet  is  the  word  of  God.  It  is  edu- 
cation makes  all  the  difference.  Man, 
before  he  begins  to  think  for  himself,  is  as 
much  the  child  of  habit  in  Creeds  as  he 
is  in  ploughing  and  sowing.  Yet  creeds, 
like  opinions,  prove  nothing. 

Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  person 
called  Jesus  Christ  is  the  begotten  Son  of 
God?  The  case  admits  not  of  evidence 
either  to  our  senses,  or  our  mental  fiiculties; 
neither  has  God  given  to  man  any  talent 
by  which  such  a  thing  is  comprehensible. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  an  object  for  faith 
to  act  upon,  for  faith  is  nothing  more 
than  an  assent  the  mind  gives  to  some- 
thing it  sees  cause  to  believe  is  fact.  But 
priests,  preachers,  and  fanatics,  put  imagi- 
nation in  the  place  of  fitith,  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  imagination  to  believe  with- 
out evi<lence. 

If  Joseph  the  carpenter  dreamed,  (as 
the  book  of  Matthew,  chap.  1st,  says  he 
diil,)  that  his  betrothed  wife,  Mary,  was 
with  child,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
an  angel  told  him  so;  I  am  not  obliged  to 
put  foith  in  his  dreams,  nor  do  I  put  any, 
for  I  put  no  fiiith  in  my  own  dreams,  and 
I  should  be  weak  and  foolish  indeed  to 
put  faith  in  the  dreams  of  others. 

The  Christian  religion  is  derogatory  to 
the  Creator  in  all  its  articles.  It  puts 
the  Creator  in  an  inferior  point  of  view, 
and  places  the  Christian  Devil  above  him. 
It  is  he,  according  to  the  absurd  story  in 
Genesis,  that  outwits  the  Creator,  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  steals  from  him  his  fa- 
vourite creatui-e,  man,  and  at  last,  obliges 
him  to  beget  a  son,  and  put  that  son  to 
death,  to  get  man  back  again,  and  this 
the  priests  of  the  Christian  religion,  call 
redemption. 

Christian  authors  exclaim  against  the 
practice  of  offering  up  human  sacrifices. 
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which  they  say,  is  done  In  some  countries; 
and  those  authors  make  those  exclama- 
tions without  ever  reflectinj;  tliat  tlicir 
own  doctrine  of  salvation  is  founded  on  a 
human  sacrifice.  They  are  saved,  they 
say,  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  Clirist- 
tian  religion  begins  with  a  dream,  and 
ends  with  a  murder. 

As  I  am  well  enough  to  sit  up  some 
hours  in  the  day,  though  not  well  entmgh 
to  get  up  without  helj),  I  employ  myself 
as  T  have  always  done,  in  ei^leavouring  to 
bring  man  to  the  right  use  <Tf  the  reason 
that  God  has  given  liim,  and  to  direct  his 
mind  immediately  to  his  Creator,  and  not 
to  fanciful  secondary  beings  called  media- 
tors, as  if  God  was  superaimuated  or  fe- 
rocious. 

As  to  the  book  called  the  Bible,  it  is 
blasphemy  to  call  it  the  word  of  God.  It 
is  a  book  of  lies  and  contradiction,  and  a 
history  of  bad  times  and  bad  men.  There 
are  but  a  few  good  characters  in  the  whole 
book.  The  fable  of  Christ  and  his  twelve 
apostles,  which  is  a  parody  on  the  sun  and 
Uie  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  copied 
from  the  ancient  religions  of  the  eastern 
world,  is  the  l(;ast  hurtful  part.  Every 
thinof  told  of  Christ  has  reference  to  the 
sun.  His  reix)rted  resurrection  is  at  sun- 
rise, and  that  on  the  tirst  day  of  the 
■week;  that  is,  on  the  day  anciently  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  and  from  thence  called 
Sunday;  in  Latin  Dletf  Soils,  the  day  of 
the  sun;  as  the  next  day  Monday,  is 
Moon-day.  But  there  is  not  room  in  a 
letter  to  explain  these  things.  ^ 


While  man  keeps  to  the  belief  of  one 
God,  his  reason  unites  witli  his  creed, 
lie  is  not  shocked  with  contradictions  and 
horrid  stories.  His  Bible  is  the  lieavens 
and  the  earth.  He  beholds  his  Creator 
in  all  his  works,  and  every  thing  he  be- 
holds inspires  him  with  reverence  and  gra- 
titude. From  the  goodness  of  God  to  all, 
he  learns  his  dutv  to  liis  fellow-men,  and 
stands  self-reproved  when  he  transgresses 
it.     Such  a  man  is  no  persecutor. 

But  when  he  multiplies  his  creed  with 
imaginary  things,  of  which  he  can  have 
neither  evidence  nor  conception,  such  as 
the  tale  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  talk- 
ing serpent,  the  fall  of  man,  the  dreams 
of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  the  pretended 
resurrection  and  ascension,  of  which  there 
is  even  no  historical  relation,  for  no  his- 
torian of  those  times  mentions  such  a 
thing,  he  gets  into  the  pathless  region  of 
confusion,  and  turns  either  fanatic  or 
hyj)ocrite.  Jle  forces  his  mind,  an  1  pre- 
tends to  believe  what  he  does  not  believe. 
This  is  in  general  the  case  with  the  metho- 
dist».  Their  religion  is  all  creed  and  no 
morals. 

I  have  now  my  friends  given  you 
a  jac  siiiiUe  of  my  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  and  creeds,  and  my  wish 
is,  that  you  make  this  letter  as  publicly 
known  as  you  find  opportunities  of  doing. 
Yours  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAI\E. 
JV.  Y.  Aug.  180G. 
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EXTRVCT  FROM  THE  "PROSPECT,  OR  THE  MORAL  WORLD,"  A  PERIODICAL  WORK, 
EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  ELIilU  PALMER,  AT  NEW- YORK,  IX  THE  YEAR  180-i. 


The  following  ftigitive  pieces  were 
written  by  Mr.  Paine  occasionally  to  pass 
off  an  idle  hour,  and  communicated  for 
the  Prospect,  to  aid  his  friend,  M.V.  Palmer, 
in  support  of  that  publication.  Perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  it  may  ap])ear  that  the 
same   ideas  have  been  expressed  in  his 


other  worK ;  but,  if  so,  the  various  points 
of  view,  in  which  they  are  here  placed,  it 
is  presumed,  will  not  fail  to  give  an  in- 
terest to  these  miscellaneous  remarks. 

The  same  signatures  are  continued  as 
were  subscribed  to  the  original  communi- 
cations. 


HEMARKS  OX  R.  HALL'S  SERMON. 
[  The  following  piece,  ohliifiagly  communicated  hy  Mr.  Paine,  for  the   Pros- 
pect, is  fad  of  that  acuteness  of  mind,  perspicuity  of  expression,  and  clear' 
ness  of '  discernment  for  ivhich  this  excellent  author  is  so  remarkable  in  aH 
his  ivritings. 


EoJJERT  Hall,  a  protestant  minister 
in   England,   preached  and  published  a 
sermon  against  what  he  calls  "  Modern 
Infiiielity.''     A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  a 
gentlemjin  in  America,  with  a  request  for 
liis  opinion   thereon.       That   gentlemen  j 
f^ent  it  to  a  friend  of  his  in  New-York, } 
with  a  request  written  on  the  cover — and' 
this   last  sent  it  to  Thomas  Paine,  who 
wrote   the   following  observations  on  the 
blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  the  sermon. 

The  preacher  of  the  foregoing  sermon 
speaks  a  great  deal  about  infidelity,  but 
does  not  define  what  he  means  by  it.  ^  His  > 
luirangue  is  a  general  exclamation.    Every 
thing,  1  suppose,  that  is  not  in  his  creed 
is   infidelity  with  him,  and  his  creed  is 
infidelity  with  me.     Infidelity  is  believing  , 
falsely.     If  what  christians  believe  is  not  j 
true,  it  is  the  christians  that  are  the    in-  ^ 

fidels.  .       ^ 

The  point  between  deists  and  christians  [ 
is  not  about  doctrine,  but  about  fact— for  I 
if  the  things  believed  by  the  christians  to  < 
be  facts,  are  not  facts,  the  doctrine  founded  \ 
thereon  falls  of  itself.  There  is  such  a  | 
book  as  the  Bible,  but  is  it  a  fact  that  i 


the  Bible  is  a  revealed  religion?  The 
christians  cannot  prove  it  is.  They  put 
tradition  in  place  of  evidence,  and  tradition 
is  not  proof.  If  it  were,  the  reality  of 
witches  could  be  proved  by  the  same  kind 
of  evidence. 

The  Bible  is  a  history  of  the  times  or 
which  it  speaks,  and  history  is  not  reve- 
lation. The  obscene  and  vulgar  stories  in 
the  Bible  are  as  repugnant  to  our  ideas 
of  the  purity  of  a  divine  Being,  as  the 
horrid  cruelties  and  murders  it  ascribes  to 
him,  are  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  his 
justice.  It  is  the  reverence  of  the  Deists 
for  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  that 
causes  them  to  reject  the  Bible. 

Is  the  account  which  the  christian 
church  gives  of  the  person  called  Jesus 
Christ,  a  fact  or  a  hible?  Is  it  a  fact 
that  he  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost? 
The  christians  cannot  prove  it,  for  the 
case  does  not  admit  of  proof.  The  things 
called  miracles  in  the  Bible,  such  for  in- 
stance as  raising  the  dead,  admitted,  if 
true,  of  ocular  demonstration,  but_  the 
story  of  the  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  womb  is  a  case  beyond  miracle,  for  it 
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did  not  admit  of  demonstration.  Mary, 
the  reputed  mother  of  Jesus,  who  must 
supix)se  to  know  best,  never  said  so  her- 
self, and  all  the  evidence  of  it  is,  that  the 
book  of  Matthew  says,  that  Jesus  dreamed 
an  angel  told  him  so.  Had  an  old  maid 
of  two  or  three  hundred  years  of  age, 
brou<,'lit  forth  a  child,  it  w^ould  have  been 
much  better  presumptive  evidence  of  a 
fiupernatnral  conception,  than  Matthew's 
story  of  Joseph's  dream  about  his  young 
wife. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  how  is  it  proved? 
If  a  God,  he  could  not  die,  and  as  a  man 
he  could  not  redeem;  how  then  is  this  re- 
demption proved  to  be  fact?  It  is  said 
that  Adam  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  com- 
monly called  an  apple,  and  thereby  sub- 
jected himself  and  all  his  posterity  for 
ever  to  eternal  damnation.  This  is  worse 
than  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.  But  how  was  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  affect  or  alter  the  case? — 
Did  God  thirst  for  blood?  If  so,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  crucified 
Adam  at  once  upon  the  forbidden  tree, 
and  made  a  new  man?  Would  not  this 
liave  been  more  creator-like,  than  repair- 
ing the  old  one?  Or,  did  God,  when  lie 
made  Adam,  supposing  the  story  to  be 
true,  exclude  himself  from  the  right  of 
making  another?  Or  impose  on  himself 
the  necessity  of  breeding  from  the  old 
stock?  Priests  should  first  prove  facts 
and  deduce  doctrines  from   them   after- 


wards. But  instead  of  this,  they  asptime 
every  thing,  and  prove  nothing.  Autho- 
rities drawn  from  the  Bible  are  no  more 
then  authorities  drawn  from  other  b<)oks, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Bible  is 
revelation. 

This  story  of  the  redemption  will  not 
stand  examination.  That  man  should  re- 
deem himself  from  the  sin  of  eating  an  aji- 
ple,  by  committing  a  murder  on  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  strangest  system  of  religion 
ever  set  up.  Deism  is  perfect  purity  com- 
pared with  this.  It  is  an  established  princi- 
ple with  the  quakers  not  to  shed  blood — 
suppose  then  all  Jerusalem  had  been  quakers 
when  Christ  live<l,  here  would  liave  been 
nobody  to  crucify  him,  and  In  that  case,  if 
man  is  redeemed  bv  his  blood,  which  is 
the  belief  of  the  church,  there  could  have 
been  no  redemption — and  the  peoj)le  of 
Jerusalem  must  all  have  been  damned,  be- 
cause they  were  too  good  to  commit  mur- 
der. The  christian  system  of  religion  is 
an  outrage  on  common  sense,  ^^'hy  is  a 
man  afraid  to  think? 

Why  do  not  the  christians,  to  be  oou- 
sistent,  make  saints  of  Judas  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  for  they  were  the  persons  who  ac- 
complished the  act  of  salvation.  The 
merit  of  a  sacriiico,  if  there  can  be  any 
merit  in  it,  was  never  in  the  thing  sacri- 
ficed, but  in  the  persons  offering  up  the 
s.'icritict — and  therefore  Judas  and  Pen- 
tiums Pilate  ought  to  stand  first  on  the  ca- 
lendar of  saints. 

THOMAS  PAINE.  ' 


OF  THE  WORD  RELIGION, 

A>'D  OTHEU  WOUDS  OF  UNCERTAIN  SIGNIFICA^JION. 


The  word  religion  is  a  woid  of  forced 
application  when  used  with  respect  to  the 
worship  of  God.  The  root  of  the  word  is 
the  Latin  verb  ligo,  to  tie  or  bind.  From 
ligo^  comes  religo,  to  tie  or  bind  over 
figain,  or  make  more  fast — from  religo 
comes  the  substantive  religiOy  which  with 


the  addition  of  n  makes  the  English  sub- 
stantive religion.  The  French  use  the 
word  properly — when  a  woman  enters  a 
convent,  she  is  called  a  noviciate^  that  is, 
she  is  upon  trial  or  probation.  When  she 
takes  the  oath,  she  is  called  a  religieuse, 
that  is,  she  is  tied  or  bound  by  that  oath 
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to  the  perfoi-raance  of  it.  We  use  the 
word  in  the  same  kind  of  sense  when  we 
say  we  will  religiously  perform  the  pro- 
mise that  we  make. 

But  the  word,  without  referring  to  its 
etymology,  has,  in  the  manner  it  is  used, 
no  definitive  meaning,  because  it  does  not 
designate  what  religion  a  man  is  of.  There 
is  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  of  the  Tar- 
tars, of  the  Bramins,  of  the  Persians,  of 
the  Jews,  of  the  Turks,  &c. 

The  word  Christianity  is  equally  as 
vague  as  the  word  religion,^  No  two  sec- 
taries can  agree  what  it  is.  It  is  a  to 
here  and  lo  there.  The  two  principal 
sectaries.  Papists  and  Protestants,  have 
often  cut  each  other's  throats  about  it:— 
The  Papists  call  the  Protestants  heretics, 
and  the  Protestants  call  the  Papists 
idolaters.  The  minor  sectaries  have 
shown  the  same  spirit  of  rancour,  but  as 
the  civil  law  restrains  them  from  blood, 
they  content  themselves  with  preaching 
damnation  against  each  other. 

Tlie  word  protestant  has  a  positive 
pignificatiou  in  the  sense  it  is  used.  It 
means  protesting  agahist  the  authority  of 
the  Poije,  and  this  is  the  only  article  m 
which  tl»e  protestants  agree.  In  every 
other  sense,  with  respect  to  religion,  tlie 
word  ])rotestant  is  as  vague  as  the  word 
christian.  When  we  say  an  episcopalian, 
a  presbyterian,  a  baptist,  a  quaker,  we 
know  what  those  persons  are,  and  what 
tenets  they  hold— but  when  we  say  a 
christian,  we  know  he  is  not  a  Jew  nor  a 
IVlahometan,  but  we  know  not  if  he  be  a 
trinitarian  or  an  anti-trinitarian,  a  be- 
liever in  what  is  called  the  immaculate 
conception,  or  a  disbeliever,  a  man  of 
reven  sivcraments,  or  of  two  sacraments, 
or  of  none.  The  word  christian  describes 
what  a  man  is  not,  but  not  what  he  is. 

The  word  Tlieoiogyy  from  Theos,  the 
Greek  word  for  God,  and  meaning  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  God,  is  a  word, 
that  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  Theists 
or  Deists,  and  not  to  the  christians.  The 
liead  of  the  christian  church  is  the  person 
called  Christ— but  the  head  of  the  church 
of  the  Theists,  or  Deiits,  as  they  are  more 
2i 


commonly  called,  from  Deus^  the  Latin 
word  for  God,  is  God  himself,  and  there- 
fore the  word  Theology  belongs  to  that 
church  which  has  Theos  or  God  for  its 
head,  and  not  to  the  christian  church 
which  has  the  person  called  Christ  for  its 
head.  Their  technical  word  is  Christianity ^ 
and  they  cannot  agree  what  Christianity  is. 
The  words  revealed  religion,  and  na- 
tural religion,  require  also  explanation. 
They  are  both  invented  terms,  contrived 
by  the  church  for  the  support  of  priest- 
craft. With  respect  to  the  first,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  such  thing,  except  in 
the  universal  revelation,  that  God  has 
made  of  his  power,  his  wisdom,  bis  good- 
ness, in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and 
in  all  the  works  of  creation.  We  have  no 
cause  or  ground  from  any  thing  we  be- 
hold in  those  works,  to  suppose  God 
would  deal  partially  by  mankind,  and  re- 
veal knowledge  to  one  nation  and  withhold 
it  from  another,  and  then  damn  them  for 
not  knowing  it.  The  sun  shines  an  equal 
quantity  of  light  all  over  the  woild — and 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries  are  en- 
dued with  reiison,  and  blessed  with  sight, 
I  to  read  the  visible  works  of  God  in  the 
[creation,  and  so  intelligent  is  this  book, 
;  that  he  that  runs  may  read.  We  ad- 
i  mire  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  yet  they 
:  had  no  bibles,  nor  books,  called  revelation. 
:  Tiiey  culti^  ated  the  reason  that  God  ^axa 
them,  studied  him  in  his  works,  and 
arose  to  eminence. 

As  to  the  bible,  whether  true  or  fabu- 
lous, it  is  a  history,  and  history  is  not  re- 
velation. If  Solomon  had  seven  hundred 
wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  and 
if  Sampson  slept  in  Delilah's  lap,  and 
she  cut  his  hair  off,  the  relation  of  tl.ose 
things  is  mere  history,  that  needed  no  re- 
velation Irom  heaven  to  tell  it;  neither 
does  it  need  any  revelation  to  tell  us  that 
Sampson  was  a  fool  for  his  pains,  and 

Solomon  too. 

As  to  the  expression  so  often  used  m  tlie 
bible,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
such  an  one,  or  such  an  one,  it  was  the 
fashion  of  speaking  in  those  times,  hke 
the  expression  used  by  a  quaker,  that  the 
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spirit  moi'eth  him,  or  tliat  used  by  [ 
priests,  that  they  have  a  call.  We 
ought  not  to  be  deceived  by  phrases  be- 
cause they  are  ancient.  But  if  we  mhnit 
the  supposition  that  God  would  conde- 
scend to  reveal  himself  in  words,  we 
ought  not  to  believe  it  would  be  in  such 
idle  and  profligate  stories  as  are  in  the 
bible,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  among 
others  which  our  reverence  to  God  in- 
spires, that  the  Deists  deny  that  the  book 
called  the  bible  is  the  word  of  God,  or 
that  it  is  revealed  religion. 

With  respect  to  the  term,  natural  re- 
ligion, it  is  upon  the  face  of  it  the  oppo- 
site of  artificial  religion,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  be  certain  that  what 

is  called  revealed  religion,  is  not  arti- 
ficial. :^L'vn  has  the  power  of  making 
books,  inventing  stories  of  God,  and  calling 
tlunu  revelation  or  the  word  of  God.  The 
Koran  exists  as  an  instance  that  this  can 
be  done,  and  we  must  be  credulous  indeed 
to  suppose  that  this  is  the  only  instance, 
and  .^lahomet  the  only  impostor.  The 
Jews  could  match  him,  and  the  church  of 
Home  could  overmatch  the  Jews, 
^klahometans  believe  the  Koran, 
Christians  believe  the  Bible,  and 
education  make  all  tlie  difference. 

Books,  whether  Bibles  or  Korans,  carry 
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it  is 


no  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  any- 
other  power  than  man.  It  Is  only  tliat 
which  man  cannot  do  that  carries  the  evi- 
dence of  being  the  work  of  a  superior 
power.  Man  could  not  invent  and  make 
a  universe — he  could  not  invent  nature, 
for  nature  is  of  divine  origin.  It  is  the 
laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed. 
When,  therefore,  we  look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God,  we  are  in  the  right 
roadof  ha])piness;  but  when  we  trust  to 
books  as  the  word  of  God  and  confide  in 
them  as  revealed  religion,  we  are  afloat 
on  an  ocean  of  uncertainty,  and  shatter 
into  contending  factions.  The  term, 
therefore,  natural  religion^  explains  it- 
self to  be  divine  religion,  and  the  term 
revealed  religion  involves  in  it  the  sus- 
picicm  of  being  artificial. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  meaning  of  words,  I  will  mention  an 
instance  of  a  minister,  I  believe  of  the 
episcopalian  church  of  Newark,  in  Jersey, 
He  wrote  and  published  a  book,  and  en- 
titled it,  ''An  Antidote  to  Dcism.''^ 
An  antidote  to  Deism,  must  Ix)  Atheism. 
It  has  no  other  aiitidote — for  what  can 
be  an  antidote  to  the  belief  of  a  God,  but 
the  disbelief  of  God.  Under  the  tuition 
of  such  pastors,  what  but  ignorance  and 
false  information  can  be  expected.     T.P. 


OF  CAIN  AND  ABEL. 


The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  told  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis;  Cain  wa? 
the  elder  brother,  and  Abel  the  younger, 
and  Cain  kille.l  Abel.  The  Egyptian 
story  of  Typhon  and  Osiris,  and  the 
Jewish  story  in  Genesis  of  Caii.  and 
Abel,  have  the  appearance  of  being  the 
same  story  ditlerently  told,  and  that  it 
came  originally  from  Egypt. 

In  the  Egyptian  story,  Typhon  and 
Osiris  are  brothers;  Typhon  is  the  elder, 
and  Osiris  the  younger,  and  Typhon  kills 
Osiris.     The  story  is  an  allegory  on  dark- 


ness and  light;  Typhon,  the  elder  bro- 
ther, is  darkness,  because  darkness  was 
supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than  light: 
Osiris  is  the  gtwd  light  who  rules  during 
the  summer  months,  and  brings  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  is  the  favourite,  as 
Abel  is  said  to  have  been,  for  which_  Ty- 
phon hates  hiui;  and  when  the  winter 
comes,  and  cold  and  darkness  overspread 
the  earth,  Typhon  is  represented  as  having 
killed  Osiris  out  of  malice,  as  Cain  is  said 
to  have  killed  Abel. 

The  two  btories  aie  alike  in  their  cir- 
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cumstances  and  their  event,  and  are  pro- 
bably but  the  same  story;  what  corro- 
borates this  opinion  is,  that  the  fifth 
eliapter  of  Genesis  historically  contradicts 
the  reality  of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel 
in  the  fourth  chapter,  for  though  the  name 
Seth,  a  son  of  Adam,  is  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  fifth 
chapter  as  if  he  was  the  fir^t-born  of 
Adam.     The  chapter  begins  thus: — 

*'  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam.  In  the  day  that  God  created 
man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  created  he 
him.  Male  and  female  created  he  them, 
and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created. 
A.nd  Adam  lived  an  Imndred  and  thirty 
years  and  begat  a  son,  in  his  own  like- 
ness and  after  his  own  image,  and  called 
his  name  Seth.'*  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
goes  on  with  the  genealogy. 

Any  ]x)dy  reading  this  chapter  cannot 


su])]iose  there  were  any  sons  born  before 
Seth.  The  chapter  begins  with  what  is 
called  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  calls 
itself  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  such 
persons  as  Cain  and  Abel;  one  thing, 
liowever,  is  evident  on  the  face  of  these 
two  chapters,  which  is,  that  the  same  per- 
son is  not  the  writer  of  both;  the  most 
blundering  historian  could  not  have  com- 
mitted himself  in  such  a  ni;mner. 

Though  I  look  on  every  thing  in  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis  to  be  fiction, 
yet  fiction  historically  told  should  be  con- 
sistent, whereas  these  two  chapters  ai'e 
not.  The  Cain  and  Abel  of  Genesis  ap- 
pear to  be  no  other  than  the  ancient 
Egyptian  story  of  Typhon  and  Osiris,  the 
darkness  and  the  light,  which  answered 
very  well  a?  an  allegory  without  being  be- 
lieved as  a  fact. 


OF  THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 


The  storj-  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  told 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis.  It 
begins  thus: — "  And  the  whole  earth  (it 
was  but  a  very  little  part  of  it  they  knew) 
was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech. — 
And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  journeyed 
from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in 
the  land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there. 
— And  they  said  one  to  another.  Go  to, 
let  US  make  brick  and  burn  tliem  tho- 
roughly, and  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and 
slime  had  they  for  mortar. — And  they 
Eaid,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven, 
and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  tiie 
whole  earth. — And  the  Lord  came  down 
to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the 
children  of  men  builded. — And  the  Lord 
«ald,  Ixdiold  the  people  is  one,  and  they  . 
iiave  all  one  language,  and  this  they  begin  f 
to  do  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained 


from  them  which  they  have  imagined  to 
to  do. — Go  to,  let  us  go  down  and  there 
confound  their  language,  that  they  may 
not  understand  one  another's  speech. — 
So  (that  is,  by  that  means)  the  Lord  scat- 
tered them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  and  they  left  off 
building  the  city." 

This  is  the  story,  and  a  veiy  foolish  in- 
consistent story  it  is.  In  the  first  place, 
the  familiar  and  irrevei-eiul  manner  in 
which  the  Almighty  is  spoken  of  in  this 
chapter,  is  offensive  to  a  serious  min<l. 
As  to  the  project  of  building  a  tower 
whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven,  there 
never  could  be  a  people  so  foolish  as  to 
have  such  a  notion;  but  to  represent  the 
Almighty  as  jealous  of  the  attempt,  as  tlie 
writer  of  the  story  has  done,  is  adding 
prof-ination  to  folly.  "  Go  to,"  say  the 
builders,  "  let  us  build  us  a  tower  whose 
top  shall  reach  to  heaven."     "  Go  to,'" 
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says  God,  "  let  us  go  down  a'ld  confound 
their  lan<;juage."  Tliis  quaintuess  is  in- 
decent, and  the  reason  given  for  it  is 
worse,  for,  "  now  nothing  will  he  rc- 
Btrained  from  them  which  they  haA  e  ima- 
gined to  do."  This  is  representing  tiio 
Almiglity  as  jealous  of  their  getting  into 
heaven.  The  story  is  too  ridiculous,  even 
as  a  fable,  to  account  for  the  diversity  of 
lani,'uasres  in  the  world,  for  which  it  seems 
to  luive  been  intendijd. 

As  to  tlie  project  of  confounding  their 
language  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
separate,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent ;  be- 
cause, instead  of  producing  this  effect,  it 
would,  by  increasing  their  difficulties, 
render  them  more  necessary  to  each  other 
and  cause  them  to  keep  together.  Where 
could  they  go  to  l)etter  themselves? 

Anotlier  observation  upon  this  story  is, 
the  inconsistency  of  it  with  respect  to  the 
opinion  that  the  bible  is  the  word  of  God 
given  for  the  information  of  mankind:  ft»r 
nothing  could  so  effectually  prevent  such 
a  word  being  known  by  mankind  as  eon- 
founding  their  language.  The  peojde 
who  after  this  spoke  different  languages 
could  no  more  understand  such  a  word  ge- 
nerally, th;m  the  builders  of  Bal)el  could 
understand  one  another.  It  would  have 
been  necessary,  tlierefore,  had  such  word 
been  given  or  intended  to  be  given,  that 
the  whole  earth  should  be  as  they  say  it 
was  at  first,  of  one  language  and  of  one 
si)eech,  and  that  it  should  never  have 
been  confounded. 

The  case  however  is,  that  the  bible  will 
not  bear  examination  in  any  part  of  it, 
which  it  would  do  if  it  was  the  word  of 
God.  Those  who  most  believe  It  are  those 
wbo  know  least  about  it,  and  priests 
always  take  care  to  keep  the  inconsistent 
und  contradictory  parts  out  of  sight. 

T.  r. 


Of  the  religion  of  Deism  compared 
with  the  Chriittian  ReHdion,  and 
the  superioritif  of  the  former  over 
tlie  latter. 


Every  person,  of  whatever  religious  de 


s  nomination  he  may  lie,  is  a  Dkist  in  the 

I  first  article  of  his  Creed.     Deism,  from 

'  the  Latin  word  Detis,  God,  is  the  belief 

of  a  God,  and  this  belief  is  the  first  article 

of  every  man's  creed. 

It  is  on  tliis  article,  universally  con- 
sented   to    by  all   mankind,    that    tUe 
Deist  builds  his    church,   here  he  rests. 
Whenever  we  step  aside  from  this  article, 
by  mixing  it  with  articles  of  human  in- 
i  vention,  we  wander  into  a  labyrinth  of  nn- 
^  certainty  and  fable,  and  become  ex]»osed 
to  every  kind  of  imposition  by  pretenders 
to   revelation.     The  Persian   shows  the 
Zendavista  of  Zoroaster,  the  lawgiver 
of  Persia,  and  calls  it  the  divine  law;  the 
Bramin  shows  the  ShaMer,  revealed,  lie 
says,  by  God  to  Drama,  and  given  to  him 
out  of  a  cloud;  the  Jew  shows  what  he 
calls  the  law  of  iMoses,  given,  ho  says,  by 
God,  on  the  Mount  Sinai ;  the  Christian 
shows  a  collection  of  books  and  t'])istles, 
written  by  nobody  knows  who,  and  called 
the  New  Testament;  and   the  Mahome- 
tan shows  the  Koran,  given,  he  says,  by 
G<m1  to  Mahomet:  each  of  these  calls  it- 
self revealed  religion,  and  the  onhi  true 
word  of  God,    aiid  this  the  followers  of 
each  j)rofes8  to  believe  from  the  habit  of 
education,  and  each  believes  the  others 
;  arc  imposed  upon. 

liut  when  the  divine  gift  of  reason  be- 
gins to  expand  itself  in  the  mind  and 
calls  man  to  reflection,  he  tlien  reads  and 
cor.templates  God  in  his  works,  and  not 
in  books  pretending  to  be  revelations. 
The  Creation  is  the  bible  of  the  true  be- 
liever in  God.  Every  thing  in  this  rast 
volume  inspires  him  with  sublime  ideas  of 
the  Creator.  The  little  and  paltry,  and 
often  obscene,  tales  of  the  bible  sink  into 
wretchedness  when  put  in  comparison 
with  this  mighty  work.  The  Deist  needs 
none  of  those  tricks  and  shows  called 
miracles  to  confirm  his  faith,  for  what 
can  be  a  greater  miracle  than  the  Creation 
itself,  and  his  own  existence. 

There  is  happiness  in  Deism,  when 
rightly  understwd,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  system  of  religion.  All  other 
systems  have   something   in   them   ttot 
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either  shock  our  reason,  or  are  repugnant 
to  it,  and  man,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  must 
stifle  his  reason  in  order  to  force  himself 
to  believe  them.  The  wonderful  structure 
of  the  universe,  and  every  thing  we  be- 
hold in  the  system  of  the  creation,  prove 
to  us,  ftir  better  than  books  can  do,  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
proclaim  his  attributes.  It  is  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  reason  that  we  are  enabled  to 
contemplate  God  in  his  works  and  imitate 
liim  in  his  ways.  When  we  see  his  care  and 
goodness  extended  over  all  his  creatures, 
it  teaches  us  our  duty  towards  each  other, 
while  it  calls  forth  our  gratitude  to  him. 
It  is  by  forgetting  God  in  his  works,  and 
running  after  the  books  of  pretended  re- 
velation that  man  has  wandered  from  the 
straight  path  of  duty  and  ha])piness,  and 
become  by  turns  the  victim  of  doubt  and 
the  dupe  of  delusion. 

Except  in  the  first  article  in  the 
Christian  creed,  that  of  believing  in  God, 
there  is  not  an  article  in  it  but  fills  the 
mind  with  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  it,  the 
iuftant  the  man  begins  to  think.  Now 
everv  article  in  a  creed  that  is  necessary 
to  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  man, 
ought  to  be  as  evident  to  the  reason  and 
comprehension  of  man  as  the  first  article 
is,  for  God  has  not  given  us  reason  for  the 
purpose  of  confounding  us,  but  that  we 
should  use  it  for  our  own  happiness  and 

his  glorv.  , 

The  truth  of  the  first  article  is  proved 
by  God  himself,  and  is  universal;  for  the 
creation  is  of  itself  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  a  Creator.  But  the 
second  article,  that  of  God's  begettmg  a 
son,  is  not  proved  in  like  manner,  and 

Btands  on  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
a  tale.  Certain  books  in  what  is  called 
the  New  Testament  fell  us  that  .Joseph 
dreamed  that  an  angel  told  him  so.  (Mat- 
thew chap.  1,  V.  20.)  "  And  behold  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  a]>i>eared  to  Josejih  m 
a  dream,  saving,  Joseph  thou  son  of  David, 
fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife, 
for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  evidence  upon 
this  article  bears  no  comparison  with  the 


evidence  upon  the  first  article,  and  there- 
fore is  not  entitled  to  the  same  credit, 
and  ought  not  to  be  made  an  article  in  a 
creed,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is  de- 
fective, and  what  evidence  there  is,  \9 
doubtful  and  suspicious.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  first  article  on  the  authority  of 
books,  whether  called  Bibles  or  Korans, 
nor  yet  on  the  visionary  authority  of 
dreams,  but  on  the  authority  of  God's 
own  visible  works  in  the  creation.  The 
nations  who  never  heard  of  such  books, 
nor  of  such  people  as  Jews,  Christians, 
or  Mahometans,  believe  the  existence  of .-» 
God  as  fullv  as  we  do,  because  it  is  self- 
evident.  The  work  of  man's  hand  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  man  as  fully  as 
his  personal  appearance  would  be.  When 
we  see  a  watch,  we  have  as  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  watch-maker, 
as  if  we  saw  him;  and  in  like  manner  the 
creation  is  evidence  to  our  reason  and  our 
senses  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  works  of  God  that 
is  evidence  that  he  begot  a  son,  nor  any- 
thing in  the  system  of  creation  that  cor- 
roborates such  an  idea,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  authorized  in  believing  it. 

But  presumption  can  assume  any  thing, 
and  therefore  it  makes  Joseph's  dream  to 
be  of  equal  authority  with  the  existence 
of  God,  and  to  help  it  on  calls  it  revela- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man 
in  its  serious  moments,  however  it  may 
liave  been  entangled  by  education,  or  be- 
set by  priest-craft,  not  to  stand  still  and 
doubt  upon  the  truth  of  this  article  and  of 
its  creed.     But  this  is  not  all. 

The  second  article  of  the  Christian 
creed  having  brought  the  son  of  Mary 
into  the  world,  (and  this  Mary,  according 
to  the  chronological  tables,  was  a  girl  of 
only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  this  son 
was  Ixirn,)  the  next  article  goes  on  to  ac- 
count for  his  being  begotten,  whudi  was, 
that  when  he  gi'ew  a  man  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  to  expiate,  they  say,  the  sin 
that  Adam  brought  into  the  world  by 
eating  an  apple  or  some  kind  of  forbidden 

fruit.  ,  1     r    1 

But  though  this  is  the  creed  of  the 
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church  of  Rome,  from  whence  the  Pro- 
testants borrowed  it,  it  is  a  creed  which 
that  church  has  manufactured  of  itself, 
for  it  is  not  contained  in,  nor  derived 
from,  the  book  called  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  four  books  called  the  Evan- 
gelists, Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
which  give,  or  pretenc'  to  give,  the  birth, 
sayings,  life,  preachiig,  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  make  no  mention  of  what  is 
called  the  fall  of  man ;  nor  is  the  name  of 
Adam  to  be  found  in  any  of  those  books, 
which  it  certainly  would  be,  if  the  writers 
of  tliem  believed  that  Jesus  was  begotten, 
bom,  and  died  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing mankind  from  the  sin  which  Adam 
had  brou2[ht  into  the  world.  Je.sus  never 
speaks  of  Adam  himself,  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  nor  of  what  is  called  the  fall  of  man. 

But  the  church  of  Home  having  set  up 
it8  new  religion  which  it  called  Christianity, 
and  invented  the  creed  which  it  named 
tlie  apostles'  creed,  in  which  it  calls  Jesus 
the  only  son  of  God^  conceived  hy  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  things  of  which  it  is  impossible 
that  man  or  woman  can  have  any  idea, 
and  consequently  no  belief  but  in  words; 
and  for  which  there  is  no  authority  but 
the  idle  story  of  Joseph's  dream  in  the 
first  chapter  of  IMatthew,  which  any  de- 
signing imjx)stor  or  foolihh  fanatic  might 
make.  It  theji  manufactured  the  alle- 
gories in  the  lx)ok  of  Genesis  into  fact, 
and  the  allegorical  tree  of  life  and  the 
tree  of  knowledge  into  real  trees,  contrary 
to  the  belief  of  the  first  christians,  and 
for  which  there  is  not  the  least  authority 
in  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; for  in  none  of  them  is  there  men- 
tion made  of  Kuch  place  as  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  nor  of  any  thing  that  is  said  to 
liave  happened  there. 

But  the  church  of  Kome  could  not 
erect  tlie  person  called  Jesus  into  a  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  without  making  the 
allegories  in  the  book  of  Genesis  into  fact, 
though  the  New  Testament,  as  before  ob- 
served, gives  no  authority  for  it.  All  at 
once  the  allegorical  tree  of  knowledge  be- 
came, according   to  the  church,  a  real 


tree,  the  fruit  of  it  real  fniit,  and  the 
eating  of  it  sinful.  As  priest-crail  was 
always  the  enemy  of  knowledge,  because 
priest-craft  supports  itself  by  keeping 
people  in  delusion  and  ignorance,  it  was 
consistent  with  its  policy  to  make  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  a  real  sin. 

The  church  of  Rome  having  done  this, 
it  then  brings  forward  Jesus  the  son  of 
Mary  as  suffering  death  to  redeem  man- 
kind from  sin,  which  Adam,  it  says,  had 
brought  into  the  world  by  eating  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  kiiowledjre.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  for  reason  to  believe  such  a 
story,  because  it  can  see  no  reason  for  it, 
nor  have  any  evidence  of  it,  the  church 
tlien  tells  us  we  must  not  regard  our  rea- 
son, but  must  believe,  as  it  were,  and  that 
through  thick  and  thin,  as  if  God  had 
given  man  reason  like  a  plaything,  or  a 
rattle,  on  purpose  to  make  fun  of  him. 
Reason  is  the  forbidden  tree  of  priest- 
craft, and  may  serve  to  explain  the  alle- 
gory of  the  forbidden  tree  of  knowledge, 
for  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  alle- 
gory had  some  meaning  and  application 
at  the  time  it  was  invented.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  eastern  nations  to  convej 
their  meaning  by  allegory,  and  relate  it 
in  ihe  manner  of  fact.  Jesus  followed  the 
some  method,  yet  nobody  ever  sup]>osed 
the  allegory  or  parable  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  ten 
Virgins,  &c.,  were  facts.  Why  then 
should  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  is  £ar 
more  romantic  in  idea  than  the  parables 
in  the  New  Testament  are,  be  supposed 
to  be  a  real  tree.*  The  answer  to  this  is, 
because  the  church  could  not  make  its  new 
fangled  system,  which  is  called  Christian- 
iry,  hold  together  without  it.  To  have 
made  Christ  to  die  on  account  of  an  alle- 
gorical tree  would  have  been  too  bare- 
faced a  fable. 

•  The  remark  of  Emperor  Julian,  ou  the 
Btory  of  the  Tree  of  KnowleiJge  is  worth 
observine,  "  If,"  said  be,  *'  thicre  ever  had 
bet-n.  or  t-ituld  be,  a  Tree  of  Knowlefige,  in- 
Stead  of  God  forbidding  man  tu  eat  thereof,  it 
would  he  that  of  which  he  would  order  hiiu 
to  eat  the  most." 
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But  the  account,  as  it  is  given  of 
Jesus  in  the  New  Testament,  even  vision- 
ary as  it  is,  does  not  support  the  creed  of 
the  church  that  he  died  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world.  According  to  that  ac- 
count he  was  crucified  and  buried  on  Fri- 
day, and  rose  again  in  good  health  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  for  we  do  not  hear  that 
he  was  sick.  This  cannot  be  called  dving, 
and  is  rather  making  fun  of  death  than 
suffering  it.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  also,  who,  if  they  could  know 
they  should  come  back  again  in  good 
health  in  about  thirty-six  hours,  would 
prefer  such  kind  of  death  for  the  sake  of 
the  experiment,  and  to  know  what  the 
other  side  of  the  grave  was.  Why  then 
should  that  which  would  be  only  a  voyage 
of  curious  amusement  to  us  to  be  mag- 
nified into  merit  and  sufferings  in  him? 
If  a  God  he  could  not  suffer  death,  for 
innnortality  cannot  die,  and  as  a  man  his 
death  could  be  no  more  than  the  death  of 
any  other  person. 

The  belief  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  altogether  an  invention  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament.  What  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  attempt  to  prove  by  the 
story  of  Jesus  is,  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  from  the  grave  which  was  the 
belief  of  the  Pharisees,  in  opposition  to 
the  Sadduoees  (a  sect  of  Jews)  who  de- 
nied it.  Paul,  who  was  brouglit  up  a 
Pharisee,  labours  hard  at  this  point,  for 
it  was  the  creed  of  iiis  own  Pharisaical 
church.  Tlie  XV.  chap.  1st  of  Corin- 
thians is  full  of  supposed  cases  and  asser- 
tions al)out  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
Ixjdy,  hut  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  about 
retlemplion.  This  chapter  makes  part  of 
the  funeral  service  of  the  Episcopal  chmcli. 
The  dogma  of  the  redemption  is  the  fable 
of  priest-craft  invented  since  the  time 
the  New  Testament  was  compiled,  and 
flto  agreeable  delusion  of  it  suited  with 
the  depravity  of  immoral  livers.  When 
nuiii  are  taught  to  ascribe  all  their  crimes 
and  vices  to  the  temptations  of  the  Devil, 
and  to  believe  that  Jesus,  by  his  death, 
rubs  allofi'and  paystheir  passage  to  heaven 


gratis,  they  become  as  careless  in  morals 
as  a  spendthrift  would  be  of  money,  were 
he  told  that  his  father  had  engajjed  to 
pay  off  all  his  scores.  It  is  a  doctrine, 
not  only  dangerous  to  morals  in  this  world, 
but  to  our  happiness  in  the  next  world, 
because  it  holds  out  such  a  cheap,  easy, 
and  lazy  way  of  getting  to  heaven  as  has 
a  tendency  to  induce  men  to  hug  the  de- 
lusion of  it  to  their  own  injury. 

But  there  are  times  wlien  men  have 
serious  thoughts,  and  it  is  at  such  times 
when  they  begin  to  think,  that  they  be- 
gin to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  well  they  m.ay,  for  it  is  too 
fanciful  and  too  full  of  conjecture,  incon- 
sistency, improbiibllity,  and  irrationality, 
to  afford  consolation  to  the  thoughtful 
man.  His  reason  revolts  against  his  creed. 
He  sees  that  none  of  its  ainicles  are  proved 
or  can  be  proved.  lie  may  believe  that 
such  a  person  as  is  called  Jesus  (for  Christ 
was  not  his  name)  was  born  and  grew  to 
be  a  man,  because  it  is  no  more  than  a 
natural  and  probable  case.  But  who  is 
to  prove  he  is  the  son  of  God,  that  he 

I  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  Of 
these  things  there  can  be  no  proof;  and 

{  that  which  admits  not  of  proof,  and  is 
against  the  laws  of  probability,  and  the 
order  of  nature,  which  God  himself  has 
established,  is  not  an  object  for  l>elief.  God 
has  not  given  man  reason  to  embarrass  him, 
but  to  preveiit  his  being  imposed  upon. 

He  may  believe  that  Jesus  was  crucified^ 
but  who  is  to  prove  he  was  crucified  for 

\  the  sins  of  the  world?  This  article  has 
no  evidence,  not  even  in  the  New  Testa- 

I  ment;  and  if  it  had,  where  is  the  proof 

\  that  the  New  Testament,  in  relating 
things  neither  probable  nor  proveable,  is 
to  Ixjlieved  as  true?  When  an  article 
in  a  creed  does  not  admit  of  proof  nor  of 
probability,  the  salvo  is  to  call  it  revela- 
tion: but  this  is  only  putting  one  diffi- 
culty in  the  place  of  another,  for  it  is  as 
impossible  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  revela- 
tion as  it  is  to  prove  that  ^lary  was  got- 
ten with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Here  it  is  that  the  religion  of  Deism  is 
superior  to  the  christian  religion.     It  is 
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free  from  all  those  invented  and  torturing  > 
articles  that  shock  our  reason  or  injure  \ 
our  humanity,  and  with  which  the  christian  j 
religion  abounds.     Its  creed  is  pure  and 
sublimely  simple.     It  believes  in  God,  and 
there  it  rests.     It  honours  reason  as  the 
choicest  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  the  fac- 
ulty by  which  he  is  enabled  to  contemplate 


the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator  displayed  in  the  creation ;  and  re- 
posing itself  on  his  protection,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  it  avoids  all  presumptuous 
beliefs,  and  rejects,  as  the  fabulous  inven- 
tions of  men,  all  books  pretending  to  re- 
velation, i-.l. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  STYLING  ITSELF  THE 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


The  New  York  Gazette  of  the  IGth  (A  mu^t)  contain.-^  the  foUowmg  article:— 
"  On  Tuesday  a  Committee  of  the  Missionary  Society,  consist i no  chiejiy  of 
distinnuished  Cleraym^n,  had  an  interview  at  the  City  Hotel,  unth  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Osaqe  tribe  of  Indians,  now  in  this  City,  (^ew  ^^f^)^^ 
whom  they  presented  a  Bible,  together  with  an  Address,  the  object  of  ivhich 
was  to  inform  them  that  thi^  good  book  contained  the  will  and  laws  of  the 
GREAT  SriRlT." 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  humane 
person  will,  on  account  of  our  people  on 
the  frontiers,  as  well  as  of  tlie   Indians, 
undeceive  them  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent the   Missionaries  have  made  them, 
and  which  they  call  a  good  book,  con- 
taining, thev  say,  the   wilt  and  laws  of 
the  GREAT  SPIRIT.     Can  those  Mis- 
sionaries suppose  that  the  assassination 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  sucking 
infants,  related  in  the  b^wks  ascribed  to 
Moses,    Joshua,  &c.  and   blasphemously 
said  to  be  done  by  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  the  Great  Spirit,  can  be  edifying  to 
our  Indian  neighbours,  or  advantageous 
to  us?     Is  not  the  Bible  warfare  the  same 
kind  of  warfare  as  the  Indians  themselves 
carry  on,  that  of  indiscriminate  destruction, 
and   against    which   humanity   shudders; 
can  the  horrid  examples  and  vulgar  ob- 
scenity  with  which    the   Bible  abounds, 
improve  the  morals,  or  civilize  the  man- 
ners of  the  Indians?     Will  they    learn 
*jnriety  and  decency  from  drunken  Noah 

md  beaitly  Lot;  or  will  their  daughters 


he  edified  by  the  example  of  Lot's  daugh- 
ters? Will  the  prisoners  they  take  in 
war  be  treated  better  by  their  knowing 
the  horrid  story  of  Samuel's  hewing  Agag 
in  i)ieces  like  a  block  of  wood,  or  David's 
putting  them  under  harrows  of  iron? 
Will  not  the  shocking  accounts  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Canaanites  when  the 
Israelites  invaded  their  country,  suggest 
the  idea  that  we  may  serve  them  in  the 
same  manner,  or  the  accounts  stir  thera 
up  to  do  the  like  to  our  people  on  the 
frontiers,  and  then  justify  the  assassination 
bv  the  Bible  the  Missionaries  have  given 
them?  Will  those  Missionary  Societies 
never  leave  off  doing  mischief  ? 

In  the  account  which  this  Missionary 
Committee  gave  of  their  interview,  tliey 
make  the  Chief  of  the  Indians  to  say, 
that,  "  as  neither  he  nor  his  people  coiild 
read  it,  he  begged  that  some  good  white 
man  might  be  sent  to  instruct  them.'* 

It  is  necessary  the  General  Govera- 
ment  keep  a  strict  eye  over  those  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  who  under  the  pretence 
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of  instructing  the  Indians,  send  spies  into 
their  country  to  find  out  the  best  lands. 
No  society  should  be  permitted  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  nor 
send  any  i)erson  among  th<;m,  but  with 
the  knowledfife  and  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  The  present  administration  has 
brought  the  Indians  into  a  good  dis- 
iwsition,  and  is  improving  them  in  the 
moral  and  civil  comforts  of  life;  but  if 


these  self-created  societies  be  suffered  to 

;  interfere,  and  send  their  speculating  Mis- 

.  sionaries  among  them,  the  laudable  object 

of  Government  will  be  defeated.     Priests, 

we  know,  are  not  remarkable  for  doing 

anything  gratis;  they  have,  in  general, 

some  scheme  in  everything  they  do,  either 

to  impose  on  the  ignorant  or  derange  the 

operations  of  Government. 

A  FRIEND  TO  THE  INDIANS. 


OF  THE  SABBATH  DAY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


The  word  Sabbath  means  rest,  that 
is,  cessation  from  labour;  but  the  stupid 
Blue  Laws*  of  Connecticut  make  a  labour 
of  rest,  for  they  oblige  a  person  to  sit  still 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  on  a  Sabbath  day, 
which  U  hard  work.  Fanaticism  made 
those  laws,  and  hypocrisy  pretends  to  re- 
verence them,  for  where  such  laws  prevail 
hypocrisy  will  prevail  also. 

One  of  those  laws  says,  "  No  person 
shall  run  on  a  Sabbath  day,  nor  walk  in 
his  garden,  nor  elsewhere,  but  reverently 
to  and  from  meeting."  These  fanatical 
liypocrites  forget  that  God  dwells  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  and  that  the 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  One  of  the 
finest  scenes  and  subjects  of  religious  con- 
templation is  to  walk  into  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  survey  the  works  of  the  God  of 
the  Creation.  The  wide  exi)anse  of  hea- 
ven, the  earth  covered  with  verdure,  the 
lofty  forest,  the  waving  corn,  the  magni- 
ficent roll  of  mighty  rivers,  and  th.e  nuir- 
nnj^ing  melody  of  the  cheerful  brooks,  are 
eceneslhat  inspire  the  mind  with  gratitude 
and  delight;  but  this  the  gloomy  Calvinist 
of  Connecticut  must  not  behold  on  a  Sab- 
bath day.  Entombed  within  the  walls  of 
his  dwelling,  he  shuts  from  his  view  the 
temple  of  creation.  The  sun  shines  no 
joy  to  him.     The  gladdening  voice  of  na- 


♦   They   were  called    B'ue   Laws  bee-ause  i 
tbey  were  originally  printed  on  blue  paper 


turo  calls  on  him  in  vain.  He  is  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  to  everything  around 
him  that  God  has  made.  Such  is  the 
Sabbath  day  of  Connecticut. 

From  whence  could  come  this  miser- 
able notion  of  devotion?  It  cotnes  from 
the  gloominess  of  the  Calvinistic  creed. 
If  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  woiks  are  evil,  the  ulcerated 
mind  of  a  Calvinist,  who  sees  God  only  in 
terror,  and  sits  brooding  over  scenes  of 
hell  and  damnation,  can  have  no  joy  in 
beholding  the  glories  of  the  creation. 
Nothing  in  that  mighty  and  wondrous 
system  accords  with  his  principles  or  his 
devotion.  He  sees  nothing  there  that 
tells  him  that  God  created  millions  on 
purpose  to  be  damned,  and  that  children 
of  a  span  long  are  born  to  burn  for  ever 
in  hell.  The  creation  preaches  a  ditlerent 
doctrine  to  this.  We  there  see  that  Uie 
care  and  goodness  of  God  is  extended  im- 
partially over  all  the  creatures  he  has 
made.  The  worm  of  the  earth  shares  his 
protection  equally  with  the  elephant  of 
the  <lesert.  the  grass  that  springs  be- 
neath our  feet  grows  by  his  bounty  as  ^yell 
as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Every  thing 
in  the  creation  rejjroaclies  the  Calvinist 
with  unjust  ideas  of  God,  and  disowns  the 
hardness  and  ingratitude  of  his  principles. 
Therefore  he  shuns  the  sight  of  them  on 
ti  Sabbath  day. 

AN  ENEMY  TO  CANT  AND  IMrOSITIOX 
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OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Arclibi.shop  Tillotson  says  "  The  dif-  J 
fcrence  between  the  style  of  the  Old  and  ' 
New  Testament  is  so  very  remarkable, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  sects  in  the  pri- 
Biitive  times,  did,  upon  this  very  gromid, 
found  their  heresy  of  two  Gods,  the  one 
evil,  fierce,  and  cruel,  whom  they  called 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  other 
o-(,„d,  kind,   and    merciful,    whom    they 
called  the   God  of  the  New  Testament;  * 
so  f^reat  a  difference  is  there  between  the 
representations  that  are  {riven    of  God  in 
the  books  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Religion,  as  to  give,  at  least,  some  colour 
and°prtitence  to  an  imagination  of  two! 
Gods."     Thus  fiir  Tillotson. 

But  the  case  was,  that  as  the  Church 

had  picked  out  several  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  she  most  absurdly 
and  falsely  calls  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ, 
(whereas  there  is  no  prophecies  of  any 
such  person,  as  any  one  may  see  by  exa- 
mmncr  the  passages  and  the  cases  to 
whiclUhey  apply,)  she  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  ^ 
Old  Testament,   because  if  that  fell  the 


other  ^x>uld  soon  follow,  and  the  Christian 
system  of  faith  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
As  a  book  of  morals,  there  are  several 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  that  are 
good;  but  they  are  no  other  than  what 
had  been  preached  in  the  eastern  world 
several  hundred  years  before  Christ  was 
born.  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher, 
who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  sa|s,  acknowledrje  thy 
benefits  by  the  return  of  benefits,  but 
never  revencje  injuries. 

The  clergy  in  Popish  countries  were 
cunning  enwigh  to  know,  that  if  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  public,  the  fallacy  of 
the  New,  with  respect  to  Christ,  would  be 
detected,  and  they  prohibited  the  use  of 
it,  and  alwavs  took  it  away  wherever  they 
found  it.  The  Deists,  on  the  contrary, 
always  encouraged  the  reading  it,  that 
people  might  see  and  judge  for  themselves, 
that  a  Book  so  full  of  contradictions  and 
wickedness,  couUl  not  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  we  dishonour  God  by  ascribing 

it  to  him. 

A  TRUE  DEIST. 


.    ^       •  ^  ^  Qnr!^t7,  -for  inauirina  into  the  tnith  or  falsehood  of 
ancient  and  modern. 


It  has  been  customary  to  class  history 
into  three  divisions,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Sacred,  Profone,  and  Ecclesias. 
tical.  By  the  first  is  meant  the  Bible; 
by  the  second,  the  history  of  nations,  oi 
men  and  things;  and  by  the  third,  the 
history  of  the  church  and  its  priesthood. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  give 
names  and  therefore  mere  names  signily 


nothing  unless  they  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  some  cause  for  which  that  name  was 
<riven.  For  example,  Sunday  is  the  name 
given  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the 
English  language,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the 
Latin,  that  is,  it  has  the  same  meaning, 
(Bits  Solis)  and  also  in  the  German, 
and  in  several  other  languages,  ^^hy 
then  was  this  name  given  to  that  day  ? 
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Because  it  was  the  day  dedicated  by  the 
ancient  world  to  the  luminary,  whioh  in 
English  we  call  the  Sun,  and  therefore 
the  day  Sun-day,  or  the  day  of  the 
Sun;  as  in  the  like  manner  we  call  the 
second  day  ^londay  the  day  dedicated  to 
the  Moon.  \ 

Here  the  name,  Sunday,  leads  to  the  \ 
cause  of  its  being  calle<l  so,  and  we  have 
visihle  evidence  of  the  fact,   because  we  j 

beiiold  the  Sun  from  whence  the  name  | 
conies;   but  this  is  not  the  case  when   we  I 
distinguish  one  ])art  of  history  from  ano-  l 
ther  by  tlie  name  of   Sacred.     All  his-  ' 
lories  have  been  written  by  men.     We  ; 
have  no  evidence,  nor  any  cause  to  be- 
lieve, tliat  any  have  been  written  by  God. 
Tiiat  part  of   the  Bible  called  the  Old 
Testament,  is  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  which 
begins  in  the  11th   cha]>.  of  Genesis,  to 
the  downfall  of  that  nation  by  Nebuchad- 
ne/.zar,  and  is  no  more  entitled  to  be 
called  sacred  than  any  other  history.     It 
is  altogether  the  contrivance  of  priestr 

craft  that  has  given  it  that  name.  So 
far  from  its  being  sacred,  it  has  not  the 
appearance  of  being  true  in  many  of  the 
things  it  relates.  It  must  be  better  au- 
thority than  a  book,  which  any  impostor 
might  make,  as  ^Lihoniet  made  the  Koran, 
to  make  a  thoughtful  man  believe  that 
the  sun  and  moon  stood  still,  or  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  turned  the  Nile,  which  is  larger 
than  the  Delaware,  into  blood,  and  that 
tlie  Egyptian  magicians  did  the  same. 
These  things  have  too  much  the  appear- 
.'ince  of  romance  to  be  believed  for  fact. 

It  would  be  of  use  to  inquire,  and  as- 
certain the  time,  when  that  part  of  the 
bible  called  the  Old  Testament  first  ap- 
peared. From  all  that  can  be  collected 
thei-e  was  no  such  book  till  after  the  Jews 
returned  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  and 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Pharisees  of  the 
Second  Temple.  How  they  came  to  make 
the  19th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
kings,  and  the  37th  of  Isaiah,  word  for 
word  alike,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
their  having  no  plan  to  go  by,  and  not 
knowing  wlut  they  were  about.  The  same 


is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  last  verses 
in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the 
first  verses  in  Ezra,  they  also  are  word 
for  word  alike,  which  shows  that  the  bible 
has  been  put  together  at  random. 

But  besides  these  things  there  is  gre<at 
reason  to  believe  we  have  been  imposed 
upon,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
bible,  and  especially  with  respect  to  tiic 
Iwoks  ascribed  to  Moses.    Herodotus,  wlio 
is  called  the  father  of  history,  and  is  {lie 
most  ancient  historian  whose  works  have 
reached  to  our  time,  and  who  travelled 
into  Egj-pt,  conversed  with  the  priests, 
historians,  astronomers,  and  learned  men 
of  that  countiT,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing all  the  information  of  it  he  could,  and 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  state 
of  it,  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  man  as 
Moses,  though  the   bible  makes  him  to 
have  been  the  greatest  hero  there,  nor  of 
any  one  circumstance  mentioned   in  the 
book  of  Exodus,  respecting  Egypt,  such 
as  turning  the  rivers  into  blood,  the  dust 
into  lice,  the  death  of  the  first  born 
throughout  all  the  land   of  Egypt,  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  drowning  of 
Pharodh   and  all  his  host,  things  which 
could  not  have  been  a  secret  in  Egypt, 
and  must  have  been  generally  known,  had 
they  been  fiicts;  and  therefore  as  no  sucli 
things  were  known  in  Egypt,  nor  any 
such  man  as  Moses,  at  the  time  Hero- 
dotus was  there,  which  is  about  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  years  ago,  it  shows 
that  the  account  of  these  things  in  the 
book  ascribed  to  Moses  is  a  made  story  of 
later  times,  that  is,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  tlie 
books  ascribed  to  him. 

With  respect  to  the  cosmogony,  or  ac- 
count of  the  creation  in  the  tirst  chapter 
of  Genesis,  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  in 
the  second  chapter,  and  of  what  is  called 
the  fall  of  man  in  the  third  chapter,  there 
is  something  concerning  them  we  are  not 
historically  acquainted  with.  In  none  of 
the  books  of  the  bible  after  Genesis,  are 
any  of  these  things  mentioned,  or  even 
alluded  to.     How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
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for  ?  The  obvious  inference  is,  that  eitlier 
they  were  not  known,  or  not  believed  to 
be  facts,  by  the  writers  of  the  bil)le,  and 
that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  chap- 
ters where  these  accounts  are  given. 

The  next  question  on  the  case  is,  liow 
did  the  Jews  come  by  tliese  notions,  and 
at  what  time  were  thev  written. 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  first 
consider  what  the  state  of  the  world  was 
at'the  time  the  Jews  began  to  be  a  people, 
for  the  Jews  are  but  a  modern  race,  com- 
pared with  tlie  antiquity  of  other  nations. 
At  the  time  there  were,  even  by  their  own 
account  but  thirteen  Jews  or  Israelites  in 
the  world,  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons, 
and  four  of  these  were  bastards.  The 
nations  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Persia,  and 
India,  were  great  and  populous,  abound- 
ing in  learning  and  science,  particularly 
in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  of  which 
the  Jews  were  always  ignorant.  The 
chronological  tables  mention,  that  eclipses 
were  observed  at  Babylon  above  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era,  which 
was  before  there  was  a  single  Jew  or 
Israelite  in  the  world. 

All  those  ancient  nations  had  their  cos- 
mogonies, that  is,  their  accounts  bow  the 
creation  was  made,  long  before  there  was 
such  people  as  Jews  or  Israelites.  An 
account  of  these  cosmoiionies  of  India  and 
Persia  is  given  by  Henry  Lord,  Chaplain 
to  the  East  India  Company,  at  Surat, 
and  publislied  in  London  in  1(330.  The 
writer  of  this  has  seen  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1G30,  and  made  extracts  from  it. 
The  work,  which  is  now  scarce,  was  dedi- 
cated by  Lord  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

We  know  that  the  Jews  were  carried 
captives  into  Babylon,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  remained  in  captivity  several  years, 
when  they  were  liberated  by  Cyrus,  King 
of  Persia.  During  their  captivity  they 
would  have  had  im  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  cosmogonv  of 
the  Persians,  or  at  least  of  getting  some 
ideas  how  to  fabricate  one  to  put  at  the 
head  of  their  own  history  after  their  re- 
turn from  captivity.     This  will  account 


for  the  cause,  for  some  cause  there  must 
have  been,  that  no  mention,  nor  reference 
is*  made  to  the  cosmogonv  in  Genesis  in 
any  of  the  books  of  the  bible,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  before  the  captivity,  nor 
is  the  name  of  Adam  to  be  found  in  any 
of  those  books. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  were  written 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity, 
for  the  third  chapter  of  thetirst  lx)ok  gives 
a  list  of  all  (he  Jewish  kings  from  David 
to  Zedekiah,  who  Avas  carried  captive  into 
]3abylon,  and  to  four  generations  beyond 
the  time  of  Zedekiah.     In  the  tirst  verse 
of  the  tirst  chaj)ter  of  this  book  the  name 
of  Adam  is  mentioned,   but  not   in  any 
book  in  the  bible,  written  before  that  time, 
nor  could  it  be,  for  Adam  and  Eve  are 
names  taken  from  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Persians.      Henry   Lord,   in  his    book, 
written  from   Surat,  and  dedicated,  as  I 
have    already  said,  to  the  Arclibisliop  of 
Canterbury,  says  that  in  the  Persian  cos- 
mogony tlie  name  of  the  first  man  was 
Adamoh,  and  of  the  woman  llevah.* 
From  hence  comes  the  Adam  and  Eve  of 
the  book  of  Genesis.     In  the  cosmogony 
of  India,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  fu- 
ture number,  the  name  of  the  first  man 
was  Pourou^,  and  of  the  woman  Par' 
coutee.     AVe  want    a  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  of  India  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  names,  and  I  men- 
tioned this  in  this  place,  only  to  show  that 
it  is  from  the  cosmogony  of  Persia  rather 
than  that  of  India  tliat  the  cosmogony  in 
Genesis  has  been  fabricated  by  the  Jews, 
who  returned  from  captivity  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.     There  is, 
however,  reason  to  conclude,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  resided 
several  years  in  India,  that  these  names 
were  very  expressive  in  the  language  to 
whi(;h  they  belonged,  for  in  speaking  of 
this  language  he  says  (see  the  Asiatic  re- 
searches) "  The  Sanscrit  language,  what- 
ever  be   its   antiquity,    is  of   wonderful 

*  In  an  English  edition  of  the  Bible,  ia 
1583,  the  first  wnman  is  called  Hevah.— 
Editor  of  the  pKosrecT. 
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structure;  it  is  more  perfect  than  the 
Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and 
more  exquisitely  refined  than  either." 

These  hints,  which  are  intended  to  be 
continued,  will  serve  to  show  that  a  so- 
dety  for  inquiring  into  the  ancient  state 
of  the  world,  and  the  state  of  ancient 
history,  so  for  as  history  is  connected 
with  systems  of  religion  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, inay  become  a  useful  and  instructive 
institution.      There  is  good  reason  to  be- 


lieve  we  have  been  in  great  error,  with  re- 
spect to  the  antiipiity  of  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  imix>sed  upon  by  its  contents. 
Truth  ought  to  be  tiie  object  of  every  man ; 
for  without  truth  tliere  can  be  no  real 
happiness  to  a  thouglitful  mind,  or  any 
assurance  of  happiness  hereafter.  It  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  oljlaiii  all  the  know- 
led"e  he  can,  and  then  make  the  best  use 


of  it. 


T.P. 


TO    MR    MOORE,  OF   NEW   YORK,   COMMONLY   CALLED  BISHOP 
'     '  MOORE. 


I  n.vVE  read  in  the  newspapers  your 
account  of  the  visit  you  made  to  the  un- 
fortunate General  Hamilton,  and  of  admi- 
nistering to  him  a  ceremony  of  your  church, 
which  you  call  the  Holy  Communion. 

I  regret  the  fate  of  General  Hamilton, 
and  I  so  far  hope  with  you  that  it  will  be 
a  warning  to  a  thoughtless  man  not  to 
sport  away  the  life  that  God  has  given 
him;  but  witli  respect  to  other  parts  of 
your  letter  I  think  it  very  reprehensible, 
and  betrays  great  ignorance  of  what  true 
religion  is.  But  you  are  a  priest,  you 
get  your  living  by  it,  and  it  is  not  your 
worldly  interest  to  undeceive  yourself. 

After  giving  an  account  of  your  admi- 
nistering to  the  deceased  what  you  call 
tlie  Holy  Communion,  you  add,  "  By  re- 
flecting'on  this  melanclioly  event,  let  the 
humble  believer  be  encouraged  ever  to 
hold  fast  that  precious  faith  which  is  the 
onli/  source  of  true  consolation  in  the 
last  extremity  of  nature.  Let  the  infidel 
be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  opposition  to 
the  Gospel." 

To  show  you,  sir,  that  your  promise  of 
consolation  from  scrii>ture  has  no  foundation 

to  stund  upon,  1  will  cite  to  you  one  of  the 
greatest  falsehoods  up«)n  record,  ami  which 
was  given,  as  the  record  says,  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  as  a  promise  of  consolation. 
In  the  epistle  called  "  the  First  Epistle 


of  Paul  the  Thessalonians,"  (chap.  4)  the 
writer  consoles  the  Tliessalonians  as  to 
the  case  of  their  friends  who  were  already 
dead.  He  does  this  by  informing  them 
and  he  does  it,  he  says,  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  (a  most  notorious  falsehood)  that 
the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  ascension  of  the  living,  will  be  in  his 
and  their  d:ws;  that  their  friends  will 
then  come  to"  life  auaiu;  that  the  dead  in 
Christ  will  rise  first.—"  Then  we,  (says 
he,  V.  17)  which  are  alive,  and  remaiUy 
shall  be  caiiaht  up  together  with  TUEM 
in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  m  the 
air,  and  so  shuU  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord 
—wherefore  comfort  one  another  with 

these  words."  . 

Delusion  and  falsehood  cannot  be  earned 

higher  than  they  are  in  this  passage,  lou, 

sir,  are  but  a  novice  in  the   ai-t.     The 

words  admit  of  no  equivocation.     The 

whole  passage  is  in  the  first  person  and 

present  tense,  "  We  which  are  alive. 

Had  the  writer  meant  a  future  time,  and 

a  distant  generation,  it  must  have  been  in 

the   third  person  and  the  future  tense, 

"  They  who  shall  then  be  alive."     1  am 

thus  i)aiticular  for  the  purpose  of  naihng 

you  down  to  the  text,  that  you  may  not 

ramble  from  it,  nor  put  other  constructions 

upon  the  words  than  they  will  bear,  which 

priests  are  very  apt  to  do. 
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Now,  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  a  serious 
mfiii,  to  whom  G-od  has  given  the  divine 
gift  of  reason,  and  he  who  employs  that 
reason  to  reverence  and  adore  tlie  God 
tliat  gave  it,  it  is,  I  say,  impossible  for 
such  a  man  to  put  confidence  in  a  book 
that  alwunds  with  fable  and  falsehood,  as 
the  New  Testament  does.  This  passage 
is  but  a  sample  of  what  I  could  give  you. 

You  call  on  those  whom  you  style  "  in- 
fidels," (and  they  in  return  might  call 
you  an  idolator,  a  worshipper  of  false  gods, 
a  preacher  of  false  doctrine)  "  to  abandon 
their  opposition  to  the  Gospel."  Prove, 
sir,  the  Gospel  to  be  true,  and  the  oppo- 
sition will  cease  of  itself;  but  until  you 
do  this,  (which  we  know  you  cannot  do) 
you  have  no  right  to  expect  they  will  no- 
tice your  call.  If  by  infidels  you  mean 
Deists,  (and  you  must  be  exceedingly  ig- 
norant of  the  origin  of  the  word  Deist, 
and  know  but  little  of  Deus,  to  put  that 
construction  upon  it,)  you  will  find  your- 
self over-matched  if  you  begin  to  engage 
in  a  controversy  with  them.  Priests  may 
dispute  with  priests,  and  sectaries  with 
sectaries  about  the  meaning  of  what  they 
agree  to  call  scripture,  axuk  end  as  they 
began;  but  when  you  engage  with  a  Deist 
you  must  keep  to  fact.  Now,  sir,  you 
ca4inot  prove  a  single  article  of  your  re- 
ligion to  be  true,  and  we  tell  you  so  pub- 
licly. Do  it,  if  you  can.  Tiie  Deistical 
article,  the  belief  of  a  God,  with  which 
your  creed  begins,  has  been  borrowed  by 
3()ur  church  from  the  ancient  Deists,  and 
even  this  article  yon  dishonour  by  putting 
a  dream-hefjotten  ])hantom,*  which  you 
call  his  son,  over  his  heail,  and   treating 

*  The  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  relates 
that  Joseph,  the  betrothed  hunb^nd  of  Mary, 
dreamed  that  an  angel  told  him  that  his  in- 
tended bride  was  with  child  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  not  every  husband,  whether 
carpenter  or  priest,  that  can  be  no  easily  »a- 


God  as  if  he  was  snix?ranniiaf  ed.  Drism 
is  the  only  profession  of  religion  that  ad- 
mi  ts  of  worshipping  and  reverencing  Gtul 
in  purity,  and  the  one  on  which  the 
thoughtful  mind  can  repose  with  undis- 
turbed tranquillity.  God  is  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  Christian  religion.  Every 
thing,  even  the  creation,  is  ascribed  to 

the  son  of  Mary. 

In  religion,  as  in  everything  else,  per- 
fection consists  in  simplicity.  The 
Christian  religion  of  Gt)ds  within  Gods, 
like  wheels  within  wheels,  is  like  a  con»- 
plicated  machine,  that  never  goes  right, 
and  every  projector  in  the  art  of 
Christianity  is  trying  to  mend  it.  It  is 
its  very  defects  that  have  caused  sucli  a 
number  and  variety  of  tinkers  to  be  ham- 
mering at  it,  and  still  it  goes  wrong.  In 
the  visible  world  no  time-keeper  can  go 
equally  true  with  the  sun;  and  in  like 
manner,  no  complicated  religion  can  be 
equally  true  with  the  pure  and  unmixotl 
religion  of  Deism. 

Had  you  not  otfensively  glanced  at  a 
description  of  men  whom  you  call  by  a 
false  name,  you  would  not  have  beeu 
troubled  nor  honoured  with  this  address; 
neither  has  the  writer  of  it  any  desire  or 
intention  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
you.  He  thinks  the  ten\poral  establish- 
ment of  your  church  politically  unjust  and 
ottensively  unfliir;  but  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion itself,  distinct  from  temporal  es- 
tablishments, he  is  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own,  and  he  leaves  you  to 
make  the  best  vou  can  of  yours. 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DEISTICAL 
Oil  LUC  II, 


tisfied,  for  lo  !  it  was  a  dream.  Whether 
.Mary  was  in  a  dream  when  this  was  done, 
we  are  not  told.  It  is,  however,  a  comical 
story.  There  is  no  woman  living  can  un- 
derstand it. 
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TO  JOHN  MASON. 

One  of  the  ^nnisters  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York,  with 
remarks  on  his  account  of  the  vi^it  he  made  to  the  late  General  Hamilton. 


"  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord!"  This  is  one  of  the 
pa.ssages  you  quoted  fi-om  your  bible,  in 
your  conversation  with  General  Hamilton 
as  given  in  your  letter,  signed  with  your 
name,  and  published  in  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  and  other  New  York  papers, 
and  1  re-quote  the  passage  to  show  that 
your  Text  and  your  Religion  contradict 
each  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  reason  upon  things 
not  comprehensible  to  reason;  and 
therefore,  if  you  keep  to  your  text,  whicli 
priests  seldom  do,  (for  they  ai'e  generally 
either  above  it,  or  below  it,  or  forget  it,) 
you  must  admit  a  religion  to  which  reason 
can  apply,  and  this,  certainly,  is  not  the 
Christian  religion. 

There  is  not  an  article  in  the  Christian 
religion  that  is  cognizable  by  reason. 
The  Deistical  article  of  your  religion,  the 
belief  of  a  God,  is  no  more  a  Christian 
article  than  it  is  a  Mahometan  article. 
It  is  an  universal  article,  common  to  all 
religions,  and  which  is  held  in  greater 
purity  by  Turks  than  by  Christians;  but 
the  Deistical  church  is  the  only  one  which 
holds  it  in  real  purity;  because  that 
cliurch  acknowledges  no  co-partnership 
with  God.  It  believes  in  him  solely,  and 
knows  nothing  of  Sons,  married  Virgins, 
uor  Ghosts.  It  holds  all  these  things  to 
be  the  fables  of  priest-craft. 

Why  then  do  you  talk  of  reason,  or 
refer  to  it,  since  your  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  reason,  nor  reason  with  that. 
You  tell  people,  as  you  told  Hamilton, 
that  they  must  have  faith!  Faith  in 
what?  You  ought  to  know  that  before 
the  mind  can  have  faith  in  anything,  it 
must  either   know  it  as  a  fact,  or  see 


cause  to  believe  it  on  the  probability  of 
that  kind  of  evidence  that  is  cognizable 
by  reason;  but  your  religion  is  not  within 
either  of  these  cases;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  you  cannot  prove  it  lo  be  fact  ;  and 
ill  the  second  place,  you  cannot  sup^wrt 
it  by  reason,  not  only  because  it  is  not 
cognizable  by  reason,  but  because  it  is 
contrary  to  reason.  What  r<;ason  can 
there  be  in  supposing,  or  believing,  tiiat 
God  put  himself  to  death,  to  satisfy 
himself,  and  be  revenged  on  the  Devil 
on  account  of  Adam  ;  for  tell  the  story 
which  way  you  will  it  comes  to  this  at  last. 

As  you  can  make  no  appeal  to  reason 
in  support  of  an  unreasonable  religion, 
you  then  (and  othws  of  your  profession) 
bring  yourselves  otf  by  telling  people  they 
must  not  believe  in  reason,  but  in  reve- 
lation. This  is  the  artifice  of  habit 
without  retiection.  It  is  putting  words 
in  the  place  of  things;  for  do  you  not 
see,  that  when  you  tell  people  to  believe 
in  revelation,  you  must  first  prove  that 
what  you  call  revelation,  is  revelation; 
and  as  you  cannot  do  this,  you  put  the 
ivord  which  is  easily  spoken,  in  the  place 
of  the  th'mg  you  cannot  prove.  You  have 
no  more  evidence  that  yoiu*  Gospel  is  re- 
velation, than  the  Tiu-ks  have  that  their 
Koran  is  revelation,  and  the  only  difl'er- 
ence  between  then#and  you  is,  that  they 
preach  their  delusion  and  you  preach  yours. 

In  your  conversation  with  General 
Hamilton,  you  say  to  him,  "  The  simple 
trutJis  of  the  Gospel,  which  require  no 
abstruse  investigation,  but  faith  in  the 
veracity  of  God,  ivho  cannot  lie,  are 
best  suited  to  your  present  condition." 

If  those  matters  you  call   ^*  simple 
truths,"  are  what  jou  call  them  and  re- 
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(juire  no  abstruse  investigation,  they 
would  be  so  obvious  that  reason  would 
easily  comprehend  them;  yet  tlie doctrine 
you  preach  at  otlier  times  is,  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel  are  beyond  the 
re^jLch  of  reason.  If  your  first  position 
be  true,  that  they  are  simple  truths, 
priests  are  unnecessary,  for  we  <lo  not 
want  preachers  to  tell  us  the  sun  shines; 
and  if  your  second  be  true,  the  case,  as  to 
effect,  is  the  same,  for  it  is  waste  of  mo- 
ney to  pay  a  man  to  explain  unexplainable  • 
things,  and  loss  of  time  to  listen  to  him. 
That  God  cannot  lie,  is  no  advantage  to 
your  argument,  because  it  is  no  proof  that 
priests  cannot,  or  that  the  bible  does  not. 
Did  not  Taul  lie  when  he  told  the  Thes- 
salonians  that  the  general  resurrection  of 
tlie  dead  would  be  in  his  life-tnne,  and 
that  he  should  go  up  alive  along  witli  tlicm 
into  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air.     1  Thes.  chap.  4,  v.  17. 

You  spoke  of  what  you  call,  "  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ."  This  savage 
style  of  language  belongs  to  the  jaie-ts 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  professors 
( f  this  religion  say  they  are  shocked  at 
the  acct»unts  of  human  sacrifices  of  which 
they  read  in  the  histories  of  some  coun- 
tries. Do  they  not  see  that  tlieir  own  re- 
ligion is  founded  on  a  human  sacrifice,  the 
blood  of  man,  of  which  their  priests  talk 
like  so  many  butchers.  It  is  no  wonder 
the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  bloody 
in  its  ettects,  for  it  began  in  blood,  and 
many  thousands  of  human  sacrifices  ha\  c 
since  been  otfered  on  the  altar  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  character  of  a 
religion,  as  being  true,  and  immutable  as 
God  himself  is,  that  the  evidence  of  it  be 
equally  the  same  thrdugh  all  periods  of 
time  and  circumstance.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Christian  religion,  nor  with 
that  of  the  Jews  that  prccedeil  it,  (for 
there  was  a  time,  and  that  within  the 
knowledge  of  history,  when  these  religions 
did  not  exif-t)  nor  is  it  the  case  with  any 
religion  we  know  of  but  the  religion  of 
Deism.  In  this  the  evidences  are  eternal 
and  universal. — "  The  heavens  declare 


the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work. — Day  unto 
day  uttereth  i<pcech,  and  niaht  unto 
niqht  showeth  knowledae.'^  *  But  all 
other  religions  arc;  made  to  arise  from 
some  local  circumstance,  and  are  intro- 
duced by  some  temporary  trifie  which  its 
partisans  call  a  miracle,  but  of  which 
there  is  no  i)roof  but  the  story  of  it. 

The  Jewish  religion  according  to  the 
liistory  of  it,  began  in  a  luilderness,  and 
the  Christian  religion  in  a  .^tabie.  The 
Jewish  books  tell  us  of  wonders  exhibited 
ujion  Mount  Sinai.  It  hapjtened  that 
nobody  lived  there  to  contradict  the  ac- 
count. The  Christian  books  tells  us  of  a 
star  that  hung  over  the  stable  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  star  there 
now,  nor  any  person  living  that  saw  it. 
But  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  bear 
eternal  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Deism. 
It  did  not  begin  in  a  stable,  nor  in  a  wil- 
derness I  It  began  everv  where.  The 
theatre  of  the  universe  is  the  place  of  its 
birth. 

As  adoration  paid  to  any  being  but 
GOD  himself  is  idolatry,  the  Christian 
religion  by  paying  adoration  to  a  man, 
born  of  a  woman,  called  Mary,  belongs  to 
the  idolatrous  class  of  religions,  conse- 
quently the  consolation  drawn  fi-om  it  is 

♦  This  Fsdlm  (I!*)  which  is  a  Deistical 
Paalm,  is  so  much  in  the  manner  of  some 
parts  of  the  hook  of  Job,  (which  is  not  a 
lionk  of  the  Jews,  and  does  not  belong  to 
the  hible)  that  it  tias  the  appeaninne  of 
having  been  translated  into  Hebrew  from 
the  same  Idnguage  in  which  the  hook  of  Jub 
was  originally  written,  aud  brought  by  the 
Jews  Irmn  Chaldea  or  Persia,  when  they  rs- 
turncti  from  captivity.  The  contemplaiiiia 
of  the  heavens  made  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
ligious devotion  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Per- 
sians, and  their  religious  festival!*  were  regu- 
lated by  the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  But  the  Jews 
knew  nothing  about  the  Heaven*,  or  they 
would  not  have  told  the  foolish  story  of  the 
sun's  standing  still  upon  a  bill,  and  the  moon 
in  a  valley.  What  could  they  wast  the 
niooD  for  in  the  day  time  ! 
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delusion.  Between  you  and  your  rival  m 
communion  ceremonies.  Dr.  Moore  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  you  have,  m  order  to 
make  yourselves  appear  of  some  miport- 
ance,  reduced  General  Hamilton's  cha- 
racter to  that  of  a  feeble-minded  man,  who, 
in  eoin<'  out  of  the  world  wanted  a  pass- 
I>,>rt  from  a  priest.  Which  of  you  was 
first  or  last  applied  to  for  this  purpose  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

The  man,  sir,  who  puts  his  trust  and 


confidence  in  God,  that  leads  a  just  and 
moral  life,  and  endeavours  to  do  good, 
does  not  trouble  himself  mucli  about  priests 
'  when  his  hour  of  departure  comes,  nor 
;  permit  priests  to  trouble  themselves  about 
'  him.  They  are,  in  general,  mischievous 
i  beings,  where  character  is  concerned;  a 
';  consultation  of  priests  is  worse  than  a 
;  consultation  of  physicians. 

A  Member  of  the  DeisticaC 
Congregation. 


ON  DEISM  AND  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  TAINE. 


The  following  reflections,  wTitten  last 
winter,  were  occasioned  by  certain  ex- 
]>ressions  in  some  of  the  public  ])apers 
against  Deism,  and  the  Writings  of  Tho- 
mas Paine  on  that  subject. 

"  Gi-eat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,'" 

was  the  crv  of  the  people  of  Ephesus; 

and  the  cry  of  "  our  holy  religion,"  has 
been  the  cry  of  superstition  in  some  in- 
stances, and  of  hypocrisy  in  others,  £i-om 
that  day  to  this. 

The  Brahmin,  the  follower  of  Zoroaster, 
the  Jew,  the  Mahometan,  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Protestant 
church,  split  into  several  hundred  con- 
tradictory sectaries,  preaching  in  some  in- 
staaices,  damnation  against  each  other,  all 
cry  out,  "  our  holy  religion."  The  Cal- 
vinist  who  damns  children  of  a  span  long 
to  hell,  to  burn  for  ever  for  the  glory  of 
God,  (and  this  is  called  Christianity)  and 
the  Universalist,  who  preaches  that  all 
shall  be  saved  and  none  shall  be  damned, 
(and  this  also  is  called  Christianity) 
boast  alike  of  their  holy  religion  and 
their  Christian  faith.  Something  more, 
therefore,  is  necessarj'  than  mere  cry  and 
wholesale  assertion,  and  that  something 
is  TRUTH;  and  as  inquiry  is  the  road  to 
trutii,  he  that  is  opposed  to  inquiry  is 
not  a  fiiend  to  truth. 

•   Acts,  chap.  xix.  vtT.  fed. 

2G 


The  God  of  Truth  is  not  the  God  of 
fable;  when,  therefore,  any  book  is  intro- 
duced into  the  world  as  the  word  of  Go<l, 
and  made  a  ground-work  for  religion,  it 
ought  to  be  scrutinized  more  than  other 
books  to  see  if  it  bear  evidence  of  being 
what  it  is  called.  Our  reverence  to  God 
demands  that  we  do  this,  lest  we  ascribe 
to  God  what  is  not  his,  and  our  duty  to 
ourselves  demands  it  lest  we  take  fiible 
for  fiict,  and  rest  our  hopes  of  salvation 
on  a  false  foundation.  It  is  not  our  call- 
ing a  book  holy  that  makes  it  so,  any 
more  than  our  calling  a  religion  holy  that 
entitles  it  to  the  name.  Inquiry,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
truth.  But  hiquiry  nmst  have  some 
principle  to  proceed  on,  some  standard  to 
judire  by,  superior  to  Imnian  authority. 

VV' hen  we  survey  the  works  of  creation, 
the  revolutions  of  the  planetary  system, 
and  the  whole  economy  of  what  is  called 
nature,  which  is  no  other  than  the  laws 
the  Creator  has  prescribed  to  matter,  we 
see  unerring  order  and  universal  har- 
mony reigning  throughout  the  whole. 
No  one  part  contradicts  another.  The 
sun  does  not  run  against  the  moon,  nor 
the  moon  against  the  snn,  nor  the  planets 
against  each  other.  Everything  keeps 
its  appointed  time  and  place.  This  har- 
mony in  the  works  of  God  is  so  obvious, 
that  the  fanner  of  the  field,  though  lie 
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cannot  calculate  eclipses,  is  as  sensible  of 
it  as  the  philosophical  astronomer.  lie 
sees  the  God  of  order  in  every  part  of  the 
visible  universe. 

Here,  then,  is  the  standard  to  wliich 
everything  must  be  brought  that  pretends 
to  de  the  work  or  word  of  God,  and  by 
tills  standard  it  must  be  judged,  indepen- 
dently of  anything  and  everything  that 
that  man  can  say  or  do.  His  opinion  is 
like  a  feather  in  the  scale  compared  with 
the  standard  that  trod  himself  has  set  up. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  this  standard  that 
the  Bible,  and  all  other  books  pretending 
to  be  tlie  word  of  God,  (and  there  are 
many  of  them  in  the  world)  nmst  be 
^judged,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  men, 
or  the  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  councils. 
These  have  been  so  contradictory,  that 
thev  have  often  rejected  in  one  council 
what  they  had  voted  to  he  the  word  of 
God  in  another;  and  admitted  what  had 
been  before  rejected.  In  this  state  of  un- 
certaintv  in  which  we  are,  and  which  is 
rendered  still  more  uncertain  by  the  nu- 
merous contradictory  sectaries  that  have 
sprung  up  since  the  time  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  what  is  man  to  do?  The  answer 
is  easy.  Begin  at  the  root — begin  with 
the  Bible  itself.  Examine  it  with  the  ut- 
most strictness.  It  is  our  duty  so  to  do. 
Compare  the  parts  with  each  other,  and 
the  whole  with  the  harmonious,  magniti- 
cent  order  that  reigns  throughout  the  vi- 
Rilde  universe,  and  the  result  will  be,  that 
if  the  same  almighty  wisdom  that  created  | 
t!ie  univere,  dictated  also  the  Bible,  the  j 
Bible  will  be  as  harmonious  and  as  mag-  | 
nificent  in  all  its  parts,  ami  in  the  whole, 
as  the  universe  is.  But  if,  instead  of  this, 
tlic  parts  are  found  to  be  discordant,  con- 
tradicting in  one  i)lace  what  is  said  in 
another,  (as  in  2  Sam.  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  1, 
and  1  Chron.  chap.  xxi.  ver.  1.  where  the 
same  action  is  ascribed  to  God  in  one 
book  and  to  Satan  in  the  other,)  abound- 
ing also  iu  idle  and  obscene  stories,  and 
rejiresenting  the  Almighty  as  a  passionate, 
whimsical  being,  continually  changing 
his  mind,  making  and  unmaking  his  own 
works  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 


about,  we  may  take  it  for  certainty  tliat 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  not  the  au- 
thor of  such  a  book,  that  is  not  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  to  call  it  so  is  to  dishon- 
our his  name.  The  Quakers,  who  are  a 
pet)ple  more  moral  and  regular  in  their 
conduct  than  the  people  of  other  sectaries, 
and  generally  allowed  so  to  be,  do  not 
hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
They  cull  it  a  history  of  the  times,  and 
a  bad  history  it  is,  and  also  a  history  of 
bad  men  ami  of  bad  aetions,  and  abound- 
ing with  bad  examples. 

For  several  centuries  past  the  dispute 
has  been  about  doctrines.  It  is  now  about 
fact.  Is  the  Bible  the  word  of  God,  or 
is  it  not?  for  until  this  point  is  established, 
no  doctrine  drawn  from  the  Bible  can  af- 
ford consolation  to  man,  and  he  ought 
to  be  careful  lie  does  not  mistake  delusion 
for  truth.  This  is  a  case  that  concerns 
all  men  alike. 

There  has  always  existed  in  Europe  and 
also  in  America,  sinee  its  establishment, 
a  miuierous  description  of  men,  1 1  do  not 
here  mean  the  Quakers)  who  did  not,  and 
do  not  believe  the  liible  to  be  the  Mord  of 
God.  These  men  nwer  formed  them- 
selves into  an  established  society,  but  are 
to  be  found  in  aH  the  sectaries  that  exist, 
and  are  more  numerous  tlian  any,  i)ei  haps 
ecpial  to  all,  and  are  daily  increasing. 
From  Deas,  the  Latin  word  for  God,  they 
have  been  denominated  Deists,  that  is, 
believers  in  God.  It  is  the  most  hon- 
ourable appellation  that  can  be  given  to 
man,  because  it  is  derived  immediately 
from  the  Deity.  It  is  not  an  artificial 
name  like  episcopalian,  presbyterian,  &c. 
but  is  a  name  of  sacred  signification,  and 
to  revile  it,  is  to  revile  the  name  of  God. 

Since  then  there  is  so  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty  about  the  Bible,  some  assert- 
ing, and  others  denying  it  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  it  is  best  that  the  whole  matter 
come  out.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  world,  that  it  should.  A 
better  time  cannot  offer  than  whilst  the 
government,  ])atronizing  no  one  sect  or 
opinion  in  preference  to  another,  jnotects 
ec^ually  the  rights   of  all;  and  certainly 
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every  man  must  spurn  the  idea  of  an  eccle-  ) 
Biast"ical  tyranny,  engrossing  the  rights  of  ^ 
the  press,  and  holding  it  free  only  for  itself.  \ 

Whilst  tlie  terrors  of  the  church,  and  \ 
the  tyranny  of  the  state,  hung  like  a  | 
pointed  sword  over  Europe,  men  were  j 
commanded  to  believe  what  the  church  \ 
told  them,  or  go  to  the  stake.  All  in-  ; 
quiries  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  < 
were  shut  out  by  the  impiisition.  We  j 
ought,  therefore,  to  suspect  that  a  gi*eat  \ 
mass  of  information  respecting  the  Bible,  j 
and  the  introduction  of  it  into  the  world,  | 
lias  been  suppressed  by  the  united  tyranny  ' 
of  church  and  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  people  in  ignorance,  and  which 
ought  to  be  known. 

The  Bible  has  been  received  by  the 
protestants  ou  the  authority  of  the  church 
uf  Rome,  and  on  no  other  authority.  It 
is  she  that  has  said  it  is  the  word  of  God. 
We  do  not  admit  the  authority  of  that 
church  with  respect  to  its  pretended  infal- 
lihility,  its  manufactured  miracles,  its 
setting  itself  up  to  forgive  sins,  its  am- 
phibious doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
&c.;  and  we  ought  to  be  watchful  with 
respect  to  any  book  introduced  by  her,  or 
her  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  called  by 
lierthe  word  of  God;  and  the  more  so, 
because  it  was  by  propagating  that  belief 
and  supporting  it  by  fire  uml  faggot,  that 
she  kept  up  her  tempiral  power.  That 
the  belief  of  the  Bible  does  no  good  in  the 
world,  may  be  seen  in  the  irregular  lives 
of  those,  .as  well  as  priests  as  laymen,  who 
profess  to  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  moral  lives  of  the  Quakers  who 
do  not.  It  abounds  with  too  many  ill 
examples  to  be  made  a  rule  for  moral  life, 
and  were  a  man  to  copy  after  the  lives  of 
Bome  of  the  most  celebrated  characters, 
he  would  come  to  the  gallows. 


Thomas  Paine  has  written  to  show  th.at 
the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God,  that  the 
books  it  contains  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  that 
it  is    an  anonymous  book,  and  that  we 
have  no  authority  for  calling  it  the  word 
of  God,  or  for  saying  it  was  written  by  in- 
spired penmen,  since  we  do  not  know  who 
the  writers  were.  This  is  the  opinion,  not 
only  of  Thomas  Paine,  but  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  ti;v  most  respec- 
table characters  in  the  United  States  and  ^ 
in  Europe.  These  men  have  the  same  right 
to  their  opinions,  as  others  have  to  con- 
trary   ojiinions,    and  the  same   right  to 
pubfish  them.     Ecclesiastical  tyranny  is 
[  not  admissible  in  the  United  States. 
I      With  respect  to  morality,  the  writings 
!  of    Thomas   Paine   are    remarkable    for 
purity  and  benevolence;    and  though  he 
often  enlivens  them  witii  touches  of  wit 
and  humour,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
real  solemnity  of  his  subject.     No  man's 
morals,  either  with  respect  to  his  Maker, 
himself,  or  his  neighbour,  can  suffer  by 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine. 

It  is  now  too  kte  to  abuse  Deism, 
especially  in  a  country  where  the  press  is 
free,  ov  where  free  presses  can  be  esta- 
blished. It  is  a  religion  that  has  God 
for  its  patron  and  derives  its  name  from 
him.  The  thoughtful  mind  of  man, 
wearied  with  the  endless  contentions  of 
sectaries  against  sectaries,  doctrines^ 
against  doctrines,  and  priests  .against 
priests,  finds  its  repose  .at  last  in  the  con- 
templated belief  and  worship  of  one  God 
and  the  practice  of  morality,  for  as  Pope 
wisely  says — 

''  lie  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the 
right." 


(' 
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OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Addressed  to  believers  in  the  book  called  the  Scriptures. 


The  New  Testament  contains  twenty- 
seven  books,  of  wliich  four  are  called  Gos- 
pels; one  ealled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
fourteen  callod  Epistles  of  Paul ;  one  of 
James;  two  of  Peter;  three  of  John;  one 
of  Jude;  and  one  called  the  Kevelation. 

None  of  those  books  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  neither  do  we  know  who 
the  authors  were.  They  come  to  us  on 
no  other  authority  than  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  the  Protestant  priests,  espe- 
cially those  of  New  England,  called  the 
Whore  of  Babylon.  This  church  ap- 
pointed sundry  councils  to  be  held,  to  com- 
pose creeds  for  the  people,  and  to  regu- 
late church  affairs.  Two  of  the  principal  of 
these  councils  were  that  of  Nice,  and  that 
of  Laodicea,  (names  of  the  places  where 
the  councils  were  held)  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  the  time  that 
Jesus  is  said  to  liave  lived.    Before  this 

time  there  was  no  such  book  as  the  New 
Testament.  But  tlie  church  could  not  well 
go  on  without  having  something  to  show, 
as  the  Persians  showed  the  Zendavista, 
revealed,  they  say,  by  God  to  Zoroaster; 
the  Bramins  of  India,  the  Sliaster,  re- 
vealed, they  say,  by  God  to  Brama,  and 
given  to  him  out  of  a  dusky  cloud;  tlie 
Jews,  the  books  they  call  the  law  of  Closes, 
given  they  say  also  out  of  a  cloud  on 
]\Iount  Sinai ;  so  the  church  set  about  form- 
ing a  code  for  itself  out  of  such  materials 
as  it  could  find  or  pick  up.  But  where 
they  gut  those  materials,  in  wliat  language 
they  were  written,  or  whose  harid-writing 
tliey  were,  or  whether  they  were  originals 
or  copies,  or  on  what  authority  they  stood, 
we  know  notlung  of,  nor  does  the  New 
Testament  tell  us.  The  church  was  re- 
solved to  have  a  New  Testament,  and  as 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  hun- 


dred years,  no  hand-writing  could  be 
proved  or  disproved,  the  church,  who  like 
former  impostors,  liad  then  gotten  posses- 
sion of  the  state,  liad  every  thing  its  own 
way.  It  invented  creeds,  such  as  tliat 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicean 
Creed,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  out  of 
the  loads  of  rubbi>h  that  were  presented, 
it  voted  four  to  be  Gospels,  and  otliers  to 
be  E[»istles,as  we  now  find  them  arranged. 

Of  those  called  Gospels  above  forty 
were  presented,  eacli  pretending  to  be 
genuine.  Four  oidy  were  voted  in,  and 
entitled,  The  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew — the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark — the  Gosj)el  according  to  St. 
Luke — the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Jolin. 

This  word,  according  shows  that  those 
books  have  not  been  written  by  I'iL'itthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  but  according  to 
some  accounts  or  traditions,  picked  up 
concerning  them.  The  word  according 
means  agreeing  with,  and  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  two  things,  or  two  per- 
sons. We  cannot  say.  The  Gospel  writ- 
ten by  Matthew  accordingto  Matthew; 
but  we  might  say,  the  Gospel  of  some 
other  person,  according  to  what  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mat- 
thew. Now  we  do  not  know  who  those 
persons  were,  nor  whether  what  they  wrote 
accorded  with  any  thing  that  ]\Latthew, 
3lark,  Luke,  and  John,  might  have  said. 
There  is  too  little  evidence,  and  too  much 
contrivance,  about  those  books,  to  merit 
credit. 

The  next  book  after  those  called  Gros- 
pels,  is  tliat  called  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles. 
This  book  is  anonymous;  neitlier  do  the 
Councils  that  compiled  or  contrived  the 
New  Testament  tell  us  how  they  came  by 
it.  The  church,  to  supply  this  defect, 
say  it  was  written  by  Luke,  which  &hows 
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that  the  church  and  it.  priests  ha*  not  \  fir.t.    The  conclusion  ofit  ^ays  "It  was 

J^nUeJ  that  culled  the  Gospel  accord-  |  written  from  PI- 'W';  a  city  of  J^Iace- 
in<'  to  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acts  together,  doma,  by  Titus  and  Lucas, 
f  r  the  to  c<mt'ra.r.ct  each  otherr  The  A  question  may  anse  upon  these  c^% 
book  of  Luke,  chap.  24,  makes  Jesus  as-  which  is  are  these  persons  tl-  «me-  ^f 
oend  into  heaven  the  vcrv  same  day  that  the  epistles  originally,  or  aie  they  he 
k  nnUs  him  rise  from  the  grave.  The  writers  and  attestors  of  copies  sent  to  the 
bor.^  Acts,  chap.  i.  V.  3,  Ls,  that  he  -uncils  who  comp,  ed  the  -^e  or  c.^^ 
remained  on  the  earth  forty  days  after  his  of  the  ^7 Jes  amen?  I  the  epistles 
crucitixion  There  is  no  believing  what  |  ^^^l^^^^  T:;:::^^^^^. 
"'Ji^Ltc^r^^book  of  Acts  is  that  |  dene,  of  Paul's  hand  writmg  and  of  thjnr 
onttlcd  "The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  being  written  by  hmys  wanting  and  tliere- 
^Se*  to  the  RoLns."  This  is  not  |  .ore  there  is  no  -^^^l^^^^^^^^  ™ 
an  epistle,  or  letter,  written  by  Paul  or  epjs  es  of  Paid.  J/ J;;^^"'^^^^^^^^^ 
.Vnil  by  him.  It  is  an  epistle,  or  letter,  j  epistles  they  were,  nor  whether  the)  arc 
written  by  a  person   -ho    signs  himself  |  gemunem^foi^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Tertius,  and  sent,  as  it  -  -id  at  the     ^  Jf  ,f  ^^J^^^^    ,ie  Galatians."     It 
t^uil    h\- a.  servant  woman  called   i'hel)e.     a  am  nie  .-^-ijolu-,  t"  i.^^x  „^ 

T)      ;  t  Chan  cr  V  •'•'  savs  "  I  Tertius,    contains  six  short  chapters.     But  .liort  a. 

xne  Li«siie  11  ii^i^^  I  9  *' If  ve  be  circumcised,  Llin&t 

U  „i,.o„  in  "-h.sMw.o,,  and  ^^^    S.-Sn'ou  nothing."     Itd>«.not  «.y 

t,u-,es.-l  lie  stupid  metaphor  ot  t  it  pot  uncircmncision,  but  a  new 

ter  an<l  the  clay  ^  ^  "^^{^^  ::^r^.^,     ^l^?'     These  are    not  r^concileable 

The  next  book  ^^^^^'^^^f '/'  ^''p^ -.f  Km^a^^^  nor  can  contrivance  make  them 
Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apos  le,  to  the  Co  m-    P^-a  e    no    c  .^ 

flii-ms"     Ths.  like  the  former,  IS  not  an     i»o-      j.ne  cou<.msiu»  ^  '       .,    ••     .<. 

-H  n  bv  Paul  nor  sicrned  bvPvas  written  from  Home,  but  it  is  not 
epistle  written  by  iaul,  nor  ?'g"^^J^)  .^  d  „or  is  tiiere  any  signature  to  it, 
liim      The  conclusion  of  the  epistle  says,     Jatui,  noi    is  «.  .i„^,=*,,f  .i,^    Vpw 

-The  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was    n<Mther    do   the   ^-"JFler.  of  the    New 

J 1  e  nrM  q  Stenhenas  and    Testament  say  how  tiiey  came  by  it.    >\  e 

written  (rom  1  Inlippi,  b>  btcphenas  and  |  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^  _^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  next  is  entitled,  "  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Ephesians." 
Paul  is  not  the  writer.  The  conclusion 
of  it  says,  "  Written  from  Home  unto  the 
Ephesians  by  Tychicus."  ^ 

The  next  is  entitled,  "  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Phillppians.*' 
Paul  is  not  the  writer.  The  conclusion 
of  it  says,  "  It  was  written  to  the  Phi- 
lippians 'from  Rome  by  Epaphroilitus." 
It  is  not  dated,  t^uery,  were  those  nwn 
who  wrote  and  signed  those  epistles 
Journeymen  Apostles,  who  undertook  to 


,,,,^_ .     lippi,  by  Stephei 

Fortnnatus  and  Aehiacus  and  Timotheus." 
The  second  epistle  entitled,  "  The  Second 
Ei)istlo  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Co- 
rinthians." is  in  the  same  case  with  the 

*  AiTorrfmg  to  the  criterion  of  the  church, 
Paul  was  not  an  apostle :  that  appellation 
beiiip  given  only  to  those  called  the  twelve. 
Two  sailors  belontjing  to  a  man  ot  war,  got 
into  a  dispute  upon  this  point,  whether  Paul 
waH  an  apostle  or  not,  and  they  agreed  to  re- 
fer it  to  the  Boatswain,  who  decideii  very 
canoiiicaUy  that  Paul  was  &a  acting  apostle 
but  not  rated. 


ft 
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write  in  Paul's  name,  as  Paul  is  said  to  i       The  last  Epistle  ascribed  to  Paul  is  en- 
haye  preached  in  Christ's  name?  titled,  "  The  P^jiistle  of  Paul  the  Apustl^ 

TJie  next  U  entitled,  "  the  Epistle  of  ;  to  the  Hebrews,"  and  is  said  in  the  con- 
Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Colossians."  >  elusion  to  be  written  from  Italy,  by  Ti- 
Paul  is  not  the  writer.  Doctor  Luke  is  mothy.  This  Timothy  (according  to  the 
s]»oken  of  in  this  epistle  as  sending  his  conclusion  of  the  Ejiistle  called  the  second 
conij)limcnts.  Luke,  the  beloved  phy- ^  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy)  was  bishop 
sicinn  and  Demas  greet  yon."  Chap.  iv.  ;  of  the  church  of  the  Ephesians,  and  con- 
V.  14.  It  does  not  say  a  word  about  |  sequently  this  is  not  an  Epistle  of  Paul, 
his  writing  any  Gospel.  The  conclusion  On  what  slender  cob-web  evidence  do 
of  the  I'^pistle  says,  "  Written  from  Rome  to  j  the  priests  and  professors  of  the  Christian 
the  Colossians,  by  Tychicus and  Onesinuis."  '  religion  hang  their  faith?     The  same  de- 

The  next  is  entitled  "  the  first  and  the  |  gree   of  hearsay    evidence,  and  that  at 
second  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the    third  and  fourth   hand,  would  not  in  a 
Thessidonians."      Either    the    writer  of    court  of  justice,  give  a  man  title  to  a  cot- 
these  Epistles  was  a  visionary  enthusiast,  '>  tage,  and  yet  the  priests  of  this  profession 
or  a  direct  impostor,  for  he  tells  the  Thes-  j  presumjUuously  promise  their  deluded  fol- 
salonians,  and,  he  says,  he  tells   them  by    lowers  thek  ingdom  of  Heaven.     A  little 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  the  world  will  ^  reflection   would   teach    men  that   those 
be  at  an  end  in  his  and  their  time;  and  -  books   are  not  to  be  trusted   to;  that  so 
after  telling  them    that    those  who  are  .>  for  Irom  there  being  any  proof  they  are 
already  dead  shall   rise,  he  adds,  cha])ter  <  the  word  of  God,  it  is  unknown  who  the 
4,  v.  17-  "Then  we  which  are  alive  and  $  writers  of  them  were,  or  at  what  time 
remain  shall  be  caught  up  with  them  into  ?  they  were  written,  within  three  hundred 
the  clouds  to  meet  the   Lord  in  the  air,  <  years  after  the  reputed  authors  are   said 
and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord."  ,^  to  have  lived.     It  is  not  the  interest  of 
Such  detected  lies  as  these   ought   to   fill  >  priests,  who  get  their  living  by   them,  to 
priests  with  confusion,  when  they  pre;ich  I  examine  into  the  insutficiency  of  the  evi- 
sucli  books  to  be  the  word  of  God.    These  \  dence  upon  which  those  books  were  re- 
two  Epistles  are  said,  in  the  conclusion  of  >  ceived  by  the  popish  councils  who  com- 
them,  to  be  written  from  Athens.     They  I  piled  the  New  Testament, 
are  without  dates  or  signatures.  <      The  cry  of  the  jn-iests,  that  the  church 

The  next  four  Epistles    are    private  >  is  in  danger,  is  the  cry  of  men  who  do 
letters.      Two    of  them   are   to  Timothy,  \  not  understand  the  interest  of  their   own 


one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Philemon.     Who 
they  were  noljody  knows. 

Tile  first  to  Timothy  is  said  to  be  writteri 
from  Laodieea.  It  is  without  date  or  sig- 
nature.  The  second  to  Timothy  is  said 
to  be  written  from  Piome,  and  is  without 
date  or  signature.  The  Epistle  to  Titus 
is  said  to  be  written  from  Nicopolis  in 
Macedonia.  It  is  without  date  or  sig- 
nature. The  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  said 
to  be  written  from  Rome  bv  Onesimus.  It 
IS  without  date. 


craft,  for  instead  of  exciting  alarms  and 
apprehensions  for  its  safety,  as  they  ex- 
pect, it  excites  su^5picion  that  the  founda- 
tion is  not  sound,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  down  and  build  it  on  a  surer 
foundation.  Nobo<ly  fears  for  the  safety 
of  a  mountain,  but  a  hillock  of  sand  may 
be  washed  away '  Blow  then,  0  ye  priests, 
"  the  Trumpet  in  Zion,"  for  the  Hillock 


is  in  danger. 
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The  church  tells  u=;  tluit  tlie  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  divine 
revelation,  and  without  this  revelation  we 
could  not  have  true  ideas  of  God. 

The  Deist,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that 
those  lx)oks  are  not  divine  revelation, 
and  that  were  it  not  for  the  light  of  rea- 
son, and  the  religion  of  Deism,  those 
books,  instead  of  teaching  us  true  ideas 
of  God,  would  teach  us  not  only  false  but 
blasphemous  ideas  of  him. 

Deism  teaches  us  that  God  is  a  God 
of  truth  and  justice.  Does  the  Dible 
teach  the  same  doctrine?     It  does  not. 

The  Bible  says,  (Jeremiah,  chap.  20, 
verses  5,  7,)  that  God  is  a  deceiver.  "O 
Lord,  (says  Jeremiah)  thou  hast  deceived 
me, and  I  was  deceived.  Thou  art  stronger 
than  I,  and  hast  prevailed." 

Jeremiah  not  oidy  upbraids  God  with 
deceiving  him,  but  in  chap.  4,  verse  9, 
he  upbraids  God  with  deceiving  the 
l>oople  of  Jerusalem.  "Ah!  Lord  God, 
(says  he,)  surely  thou  hast  greatly  de- 
ceived this  people  and  Jerusalem,  saying, 
ye  shall  ha^•e  peace,  whereas  the  sword 
reocheth  imto  the  soul." 

In  chap.  15,  verse  8,  the  Bible  becomes 
more  imi)udent,  and  calls  God,  in  plain 
language,  a  liar.  "  ^^'ilt  thou,  (says  Je- 
remiah to  God,)  be  altogether  unto  me  as 
a  lioi-  and  as  waters  that  fail." 

Ezekiel,  chap.  14,  verse  9,  makes  God 
to  say — "  If  the  prophet  be  deceived 
when  he  hath  sjioken  a  thing,  /  the  Lord 
hath  deceived  that  prophet^  All  this 
is  downright  blasphemy. 


The  prophet  Micaiah,  as  he  is  called, 
2  Cliron.  chap.  18,  verse  18,  tells  another 
blasphemous  story  of  God. — "  I  saw,  (says 
he,)  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and 
all  the  hosts  of  heaven  standing  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the 
Lord  said,  who  shall  entice  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gi- 
lead?  And  one  spoke  after  this  manner, 
and  another  after  that  manner.  Then 
there  came  out  a  spirit  (Micaiah  does  not 
tell  us  where  he  came  from)  and  stood 
before  the  Lord^  (what  an  impudent 
fellow  this  spirit  was,)  and  said,  1  will  en- 
tice him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
wherewith?  and  he  said,  I  will  go  out  and 
be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his 
pro]ihets.  And  the  Lor<l  said,  thou  shalt 
entice  him,  and  thou  shalt  also  prevail; 
go  out  and  do  even  so." 

We  often  hear  of  a  gang  of  thieves 
j)lotting  to  rob  and  murder  a  man,  and 
laying  a  plan  to  entice  him  out  that  they 
may  execute  their  design,  and  we  always 
feel  shocked  at  the  wickedness  of  such 
wretches;  but  what  must  we  think  of  a 
]>0()k  that  describes  the  Almighty  acting 
in  the  same  manner,  and  laying  plans  in 
heaven  to  entrap  and  ruin  mankind.  Our 
ideas  of  his  justice  and  goodness  forbid 
us  to  believe  such  stories,  and,  therefore, 
we  say  that  a  lying  spirit  has  been  in  the 
mouth  of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible. 


T.  P. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PROSPECT. 


In  addition  to  the  judicious  remarks  in  5  Noah,  "  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt 
your  12th  number,  on  the  absurd  story  ',  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male  and  his 
of  Noah's   flood,   in    the   7th   chaj)ter  of  j  female,  and  of  every  beast  that  are  not 

I  clean,  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female." 
unto  '      Now,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  beasts 


Genesis,  I  send  vou  the  f()llowing: 
The  2nd  verse  makes  God  to  sav' 
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clean  and  unclean  in  the  time  of  Noah. 
Neither  were  there  any  such  people  as 
Jews  or  Israelites  at  that  time,  to  whom 
that  distinction  was  a  law.  The  law 
called  the  Law  of  Moses,  by  which  a  dis- 
tinction is  made,  beasts  clean  and  un- 
clean, was  not  until  several  hundred  years 
after  the  time  that  Noah  is  said  to  have 
lived.  The  story,  therefore,  detects  itself, 
because  the  inventor  forgot  himself,  by 
making  God  make  use  of  an  expression 
that  could  not  be  used  at  the  time.     The 


blunder  is  of  the  same  kind  as  if  a  man  in 
telling  a  story  alx)ut  America,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  should  quote  au  expression 
from  Mr.  Jefferson's  inaugural  speech,  as 
if  spoken  by  him  at  that  time. 

My  opinion  of  this  story  is  the  same  as 
what  a  man  once  said  to  another,  who 
asked  him,  in  a  drawling  tone  of  voice, 
"  Do  you  l>elieve  the  account  about 
No-ah?"     The  other  replied  in  the  same 

voice,  ah- no. 

T.  P. 


KELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE.^ 


The  following  publication,  which  has  appeared  in  several  newspapers  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  shows  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  character 
and  effects  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  to  wliat  extravagant  lengths  it  will  carry 

its  unruly  and  destructive  operations.  We  give  it  a  place  in  the  I'rospect,  Inicause 
we  think  the  perusal  of  it  will  l>e  gratifying  to  our  subscribers;  and,  because,  by 
exposing  the  true  character  of  such  frantic  zeal,  we  hope  to  produce  some  influeiioe 
ujKJU  the  reason  of  man,  and  induce  him  to  rise  superior  to  such  dreadful  illusions. 
Tlie  judicious  remarks  at  the  end  of  this  account  were  communicated  to  us  by  a 
very  intelligent  and  faithful  friend  to  the  cause  of  Deism. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  the  R<v.  Georne  Scott  of  Mill  Creek,  Washington 
Countff,  FennsyJvania,  to  Colonel  AV Farren,  of  Mount  Bethdf  2\ortlutmp- 
ton  County,  F,  dated  November  3,  1802. 

MV  Dear  Frtend,  ^^e  had  society,  hut  it  was  dull  through- 

We  have  wonderful  tim^s  here.  God  out.  On  Sabbath-day  one  cried  out,  but 
has  been  pleased  to  visit  this  barren  corner  \  nothing  else  extraordinary  appeared. — 
with  abundance  of  his  grace.  The  work  |  That  evening  I  went  part  of  tlie  way  to 
began  in  a  neighbouring  congregation,  at  the  Eaccoon  congregation,  when  the  sa- 
a  sacramental  occasion,  about  the  last  of  \  crament  of  tlie  supper  was  administered; 
September.  It  did  not  make  its  appear-  \  but  on  Monday  morning  a  very  strong 
ance  in  my  congregation  till  the  first  \  impression  of  duty  constrained  me  to  re- 
Tuesday  of  October.  After  society  in  the  turn  to  my  congregation  in  the  Flats, 
night,  there  appeared  an  evident  stir  when  tlie  work  was  begun.  We  met  in 
among  the  young  people,  but  nothing  of  the  afternoon  at  the  meeting-house,  where 
the  appearance  of  what  appeared  af^er-  we  had  a  warm  society.  In  the  evening 
wards.     Gn  Saturday  evening  following,    we  removed  to  a  "^^Sj^^JI^^^JJ^Jj;^'* 

*  It  becomes  necessary  to  insert  Mr.  <  by  inculcating  "  the  doctrines  of  our  fallen 
Scott'8  letter,  for  tho  due  understacdinc:  of  \  state  by  nature,  and  the  way  of  recovering 
the  comments  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Paine.  |  through  Christ."  A  more  childish  and  be- 
lt has  also  in  itself  much  interest,  as  exhibit-  \  sotted  dogma,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was 
iu?  a  true  picture  of  the  awful  conditioa  in  \  never  taught  in  the  most  barbarous  nation 
which  priestcraft  has  iuvolved  humaa  nature,  \  that  ever  existed  in  the  world. — Editor. 
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where  we  continued   in   society  till  mid- 
night; numbers  were  falling  all  the  time 
of  the  society. — After  the  people    were 
dismissed,  a  consideral)le  number  staid  and 
sung  hymns,  till   ])erhaps  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  w(<rk  began  to 
the  astimishment  of  all.     Only  five  or  six 
were  left  able  to  take  care  of  the   rest,  to 
the  number  perh.njis  of  ne;ir  forty. — They 
fell  in  all  directions,  on  benches,  on  beds, 
and  on  the  floor.     Next  moaning  the  ])eo- 
ple  began  to  ih)ek  in  from  all  quarters. 
One  gill  came  early  in  the  morning,  but 
did  not  get  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  house,  before  she  fell   iwwerless,   and 
was  carried  in.     Wq  could  not  leave  the 
house,  and  therefore  continued  society  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  1  was  obliged  to  leave  a 
number  of  them  on  the  spot.     On  Thurs- 
day evening  we  met  a^ain,  when  the  work 
was  amazing;  about  twenty  persons  lay 
to  all  appearance  dead  for  near  two  and  a 
half  hours,  and  a  great  number  cried  out 
with  sore  distress. — Friday,  I  preached  at 
Mill  Creek.     Here  nothing  ap])eared  more 
than  an  unusual   solemnity      That  even- 
ing we  had  society  where  great  numbers 
were  brought  under  conviction,  but  none 
fell.     On  Sabbath-day  I  preached  at  Mill 
Creek.     This  day  and  evening  was  a  very 
solemn  time,  but  none  fell.     On  Monday 
I  went  to  attend  jiresbytery,  but  returned, 
on  Tiiursday  evening  to  the  Flats,  where 
society  was  ajipointed,  wiien  numbers  were 
struck  down.     On   Saturday  evening  we 
liad   society,  and  a  very  solemn  time — 
about  a  dozen  persons  Iny  dead  three  and 
a  half  hours  by  the  watch.     On   Sabbath 
a  number  fell,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
continue  all  night  in  society,  as  we  had 
done  every  evening   we  ha<l  met   before. 
On  Monday,  a  Mr.    Hughes  preached  at 
Mill  Creek,  but  nothing  extraordinary  ap- 
peared, only  a  g)-eat  deal  of  falling.     We 
concluded  to  divide  that  evening  into  two 
societies,  in  order  to   accommodate   the 
people.     :Mr.  H.  attended  the  one  and  1 
the  other.      Nothing   strange  appeared 
where  Mr.  11.  attended;  but  where  I  at- 
tended,  (iod   was  present    in    the   most 
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wonderful  manner.     I  believe  there  was 
not  one  present  hut  was  more  or  less  af- 
fected.    A  considerable  number  fell  pow- 
erless, and  two  or  tliree,  after  laying  some 
time,  recovered  with  joy,  and  spoke  near 
half  an  hour.     One,  esiiccially,  declared 
in  a  surprisii;g  manner  the  wonderful  \iew 
she  had  of  the  person,  character,  and  of- 
fices of  Christ,  with  such  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage, that  1  was  astonished  to  hear   it. 
Surely  this  must  be  the  work  of  God! 
On  Thursday  we  had  a  lively  society,  but 
not  much  fiiUing  down.     On  Saturday  we 
all  went  to  the  Cross  lloads,  and  attended 
a  sacrament.     Here  were,  perhaps,  about 
4000    people    collected       The    weather 
was  uncomfortable;  on  the  Sabbath-day  it 
rained,and  on  :\Ionday  it  snowed.     We 
hacl  thirteen  ministers  present.     Tlie  ex- 
ercises began  on  Saturday,  and  continued 
on  night  and  day  with  with  little  or  no 
intermission.       Great   numbers    fell;    to 
speak  within  bounds,  there  were  ujjwards 
of  150  down   at  one  time,   and   some  of 
them  continued  three  or  four  hours  with 
but  little  appearance  of  life.     Numbers 
came   to,    rejoicing,    while   otliers   were 
deeply  distressed.— The  scene  was  won- 
derful; the  cries  of  the  distressed,  and  the 
agonizing  groans,  gave  some  faint  repre- 
sentation of  the  awful  cries  and  the  bitter 
screams,  which  will,  no  doul»t,  be  extorted 
from  the  damned  in  hell.     But  what  is  to 
me  the  most  surprising,  of  those  who  have 
been    subjects    among  my  people  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,   but   three  had 
any  terrors  of  liell  during  their  exercise. 
The  principal  cry  is,  0  how  long  have  I 
rejected  Christ !     0  how  often  have  I  em- 
brued  my  hands  in  his  jirccious  blood.' 
0   how  often  have  I  waded  through  his 
precious  blood  by  stifling  conviction!     0 
this   dreadful    hard    heart!     0    what  a 
dreadful  monster  sin  is!     It  was  my  sin 
that  nailed  Jesus  to  the  cross,  kc. 

The  preaching  is  various;  some  thunder 
the  terrors  of  tlie  law — others  preach  the 
mild  invitation  of  the  gospel.  For  my 
part,  since  the  work  began,  I  have  con- 
fined myself  chieflv  to  the  doctrines  of  our 
fallen  state  by  nature,  and  the  way  of  re- 
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covery  through  Christ;  opening  the  way  |  most  engaging  manner  that  I  am  master 
of  salvation;  shewing  how  God  can  be  of,  witliout  any  strokes  of  terror.  The 
just  and  yet  be  the  justifier  of  them  that  I  convictions  and  cries  appear  to  be, 
believe,  and  also  the  nature  of  true  faith  ;  perhaps,  nearly  equal  under  all  these 
and  repentance;  pointing  out  the  diiter- j  dilforent  modes  of  preaching,  but  it  ap- 
ence  between  true  and  false  religion,  and  \  pears  the  most,  when  we  preach  on  the 
uro-ino-  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  in  the  \  fulness  and  frceness  of  salvation. 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  PAINE. 


In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mark,  we  read 
a  strange  story  of  the  Devil  getting  into 
swine  atler  lie  had  been  turned  out  of  a 
man,  and  as  the  freaks  of  the  Devil  in 
that  story  and  the  tumble-down  de- 
scriptions in  this  are  very  much  alike; 
the  two  stories  ought  to  go  togetlier. 

"  And  they  came  over  unto  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  into  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes.  And  when  he  was  come  out 
of  the  ship,  immediately  there  met  him 
out  of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean 
spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling  among  the 
tombs;  and  no  one  could  bind  him,  no, 
not  with  chains;  because  that  he  had 
been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chaind, 
and  the  chains  liad  been  jtlucked  asunder 
by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces; 
neither  could  any  man  tame  him.  And 
always,  night  and  day,  he  was  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  tombs,  crying,  and 
cutting  himself  with  stones.  But  wheu 
he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  he  ran  and  wor- 
shipped him,  and  cried  with  a  load  voice, 
and  said,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee, 

Jesus,  thou  son  of  the  most  high  God?  I 
adjure  thee  by  God,  that  thou  torment 
me  not.  (For  he  said  unto  him,  come 
out  of  the  man,  thou  unclean  spirit.)  And 
he  asked  him,  what  is  thy  name?  and  he 
answered,   saying,   my   name  is  Legion: 

for  we  are  many.  And  he  besought  him 
much  that  he  would  not  send  them  away 
out  of  the  country.  Now  there  was  there, 
nigh  unto  the  mountains,  a  great  herd  of 
swine  feeding.  And  all  the  devils  be- 
sought him,  saying,  send  us  into  the 
swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them. 
And  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave. 


And  the  unclean  spirits  went  out,  and  en- 
tered into  the  swine;  and  the  herd  ran 
down  a  violently  steep  place  into  the  sea, 
(they  were  about  two  thousand,)  and  were 
choked  in  the  sea." 

The  force  of  imagination  is  capable  of 
producing  strange  effects.  When  animal 
magnetism  began  in  France,  which  was 
while  Dr.  Franklin  was  minister  to  that 
••ountry,  the  wonderful  accounts  given  of 
the  wonderful  effects  it  produced  on  the 
persons  who  were  under  the  operation  ex- 
ceeded anything  related  in  the  foregoing 
letter  from  Washington  County.  They 
tumbled  down,  fell  into  trances,  roared 
and  rolled  about  like  persons  supposed  to 
be  bewitched.  The  government,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  or  detect  the  im- 
position, appointed  a  committee  of  phy- 
!<icians  to  incpiire  into  the  case,  and 
Doctor  Franklin  was  requested  to  accom- 
pany them,  which  he  did. 

The  committee  went  to  the  operator's 
house,  and  the  persons  on  whom  an  ope- 
ration was  to  be  performed  were  assem- 
bled. They  were  placed  in  the  position 
in  which  they  had  been  when  under 
former  operations,  and  blindfolded.  In 
a  little  time  they  began  to  show  signs  of 
agitation,  and  in  the  space  of  about  two 
hours  they  went  through  all  the  frantic 
airs  they  had  shown  before:  hut  the  case 
was,  that  no  operation  was  performing 
upon  them,  neither  was  the  operator  in 
the  room,  for  he  had  been  ordered  out  of 
it  by  the  physicians;  but  as  the  persons 
did  not  know  this,  they  supposed  hbn  pre- 
sent and  operating  upon  them.  It  was 
the  effect  of  imagination  only.     Doctor 
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Franklin,,  in  relating  this  account  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  said  that  he  thought 
government  might  as  well  have  let  it 
gone  on,  for  that  as  imagination  some- 
times produced  disorders,  it  might  also 
care  some.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that 
this  falling  down  and  crying  out  scene  did 
not  happen  in  New  England  a  century 
ago,  for  if  it  had,  the  preachers  would 


J  have  been  hung  for  witchcraft,  and  iu 
\  more  ancient  times  the  poor  fiilling  down 
folks  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  devil,  like  the  man  in  Mark, 
among  the  tombs.  The  progress  that 
reason  and  Deism  make  in  tlie  world, 
lessens  the  force  of  superstition,  and 
abates  the  spirit  of  persecution. 


THE  WILL  OF  THOMAS  PAINE 

The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,     that  is  to  say;  I  give  and  bequoath  to 
the  subscriber,  Thomas  Paine,  reposing    my  executors  hereinafter  appointed,  Wal- 
confidence  in  my  Creator  God,  and  in  no     ter  ^lorton  and    Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
other  being,  for  1  know  of  no  other,  nor     tliirty    shares   I  hold  in  the  New  York 
believe  in'any  other.     I   Thomas  Paine,     Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  which  cost 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  author  of  the  |  me  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  dollars, 
work  entith'd   Coramon  Sense,  written  ;  they  are  worth  now  upwards  of  fifteen 
in    Philailelphia,  in   177o,  and  publishe«l  |  hundred  dollars,  and  all  my  moveable  ef- 
in  that  city  the  beginning  of  January,    fects,  and  also  the  money  that  may  be  in 
177(j.  wliich   awoke    America   to  a  de-  j  my  trunk  or  elsewhere  at  the  time  of  my 
claration  of  Independence  on  the  fourth    decease,  paying  thereout  the  expenses  of 
of  July  following,  which  was  as  fast  as    my  funeral,   IN   TRUST  as   to  the  said 
the  work  could  spread  through  such  an     shares,  moveables,   and  money  for_  Mar- 
extensive  country;  author  also  of  several    garet  Brazier  Bonneville,  of  Paris,  for 
numbers  of  the  American  Crisis,  thir-  |  her   own  sole  and  separate  use,  and  at 
teen  in  all;  published  occasionally  during    her  own  proposal,  notwithstanding  her 
the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  war —  |  coverture.     As  to  my  fjirm  in  New  Eo- 
the  last  is  on  the  peace;  author  also  of     chelle,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the 
Riahts  of  Man,  parts  the  first  and  se-    same  to  my  said  executors,  AValter  Mor- 
cond,  written  and  published  in  London,     ton  and  Thomas  Addis  Eramett,  and  to 
in  1791  and  1792;  author  also  of  a  work    the  survivor  of  them,  his  heirs  and  as- 
ou  religion,  A<je  of  Reason,  parts  the  \  siofns  forever,  in  trust  nevertheless,  ta 
first  ami  second.    N.  B.  I  have  a  third    sell  and  dispose  thereof,  now  in  the  occu- 
part  by  me  in  manuscript,  and  an  answer  I  pation  of  Andrew  A.  Dean,  beginning  at 
to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff ;  .author  also  of  j  the  west-end  of  the  orchard,  and  running 

a  work,  lately  published,  entitled  Exami-  \  in  a  line  with  the  land  sold  to 

nation  of  the  Passages  in   the  Neiu  |  Coles,  to  the  end  of  the  farm,  and  to  ap- 
Testainent,  Quoted  from  the  Old,  and    ply  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  as 


called  Rrophecies  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  artd  sfiewing  there  are  no  Fro- 
phecies  of  any  stich  Person;  author 
also  of  several  other  works  not  here  enu- 
merated. Dissertation  on    the    First 


hereinafter  directed.  I  give  to  my  friends 
Walter  Morton,  of  the  New  York  Phoenix 
Insurance  Company,  and  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Councillor  of  Law,  late  of  Ii'e- 
land,  two  hundred  dollars  each,  and  one 


Principles  of  Government, — Decline  j  hundred  dollars  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  widow  of 
and  Fall  of  the  English  System  of  Elihu  Palmer,  late  of  New  York,  to  be 
Finance— Agrarian  Justice'^  <kc.  &c.,  \  paid  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,    said  sale;  and  I  give  the  remainder  of  the 
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money  arising  from  that  sale,   one-half 
thereof  to  Clio  Hickman,  of  High  or  Up- 
per Marylebone-street,  London"  and   tiie 
other  half  to  Nicholas  Bonneville  of  Paris, 
liusband  of  Margaret  B.  Boiineville,  afore- 
said: and  as  to  the  south  part  of  the  said 
form,  containing  upwards  of  one  liundred 
acres,  in   trust  to  rent  out  the  same  or 
otherwise  put  it  to  profit,  as  shall  he  found 
most  adviseahle,  and  to  pay  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof  to  the  said  lAIarcraret  B. 
Bonneville,  in  trust  for  her  children,  Ben- 
jamin Bonneville,  and  Thomas  Bonneville, 
their  education  and   maintenance,   until 
hey  come  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  vears, 
in  order  that  she  may  bring  them  well  up, 
give  them  good  and  useful  learning,  and 
instruct  them  in  their  duty  to  God,  and 
the  practice  of  morality,  the  rent  of  tlie 
land,  or    the  interest   of  the  money  for 
which  it  may  be  sold,  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, to  be  employed  in  their  education. 
And  after  the  youngest  of  the  said  children 
shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  in  further  trust  to  convey  the 
same  to  the  said  children,  share  and  share 
alike,  in  fee  simple.     But  if  it  shall  be 
thought  advisable  by  my  executors  and 
executrix,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of 
them,  at  any  time  before  the  youngest  oi 
tlie  said  children  shall  come  of  age,  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  the  said  south  side  ot 
the  said  farm,  in  that  case  I  hereby  au- 
thorize and  empower  my  said  executors  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  I  direct 
that  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  be 
]nit  into  stock,  either  in  the  United  States 
Bank  stock,  or  New  York  Phoenix  In- 
surance Company  stock,  the  interest  oi 
dividends  thereof  to  be  ajiplied  as  is  al- 
ready directed  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  the  said  children,  and  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  transferred  to  the  said  children, 
or  the  survivor  of  them,  on  his  or  their 
coming  of  age.     T  know  not  if  the  societv 
of  people  called  Quakers  admit  a  person 
to  be  buried  in  their  burying  ground,  who 


does  not  belong  to  their  society,  but  if 
they  do,  or  will  admit  it,  I  wouW  prefer 
being  buried  there:  my  father  belonged 
to   that    profession,   and    I   was    partly 
brought  up  in  it.     But  if  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  their  rules  to  do  this,  I  de- 
sire to  be  buried  on  my  own  faim  at  New 
Rochelle.     The  place  where  I  am  to  be 
buried,  to  be  a  s(iuare  of  twelve  feet,  to 
be   enclosed   with   rows  of  trees,  and  a 
stone  or  post  and  rail  fence,  with  a  head 
stone  with  my  name  and  age  engraved 
upon  it,  author  of  Common  Sense.     I 
nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  Walter 
Morton,  of  the  New  York    Phoenix    In- 
surance  Company,   and    Thomas  Addis 
Emmett,   Councillor  at  Law,  late  of  Ire- 
land, and  Margaret  B.   Bonneville,   '^'x- 
ecutors  and  executrix  to  this  mv  last  Will 
and  Testament,  requesting  them  the  said 
Walter  Morton  and  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
met, that  they  will  give  what  assistance 
they  conveniently  can  to  i\Irs.  Bonneville, 
and  see  that  tlie  children  be  well  brought 
up.     Thus  placing  confidence  in   their 
:  friendship,  I  herewith  take  my  final  leave 
of  them  and  of  the  world.     I  have  lived 
an  honest  and  useful  life  to  mankind;  my 
time  has  been  spent  in  doing  irood,  and   I 
die  in  perfect  composure  and  resignation 
to  the  will  of  my  Creatcr  Cod.     Dated 
this  eighteenth  day  of  January,  in   the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine; 
and  I  have  also  signed  my  name  to  the 
other  sheet  of  this  Will  in  testimony  of 
its  being  a  part  thereof, 

THOMAS  PAINE.  (L.  S.) 
Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared 
by  the  Testator,  in  our  presence,  who  at 
his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  have  set  our  names  as  witnesses 
thereto,  the  wonls  "  published  and  de- 
clared "  first  interlined. 

Wm.  Keese. 
James  Angevixe. 
Cornelius  Byder. 
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THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 

KOBAII,    DATIIAX,    AND    ABIBA3L 

yumbers,  chap.  xvL,  accounted  for. 


Old  ballads  sing  of  Chevey-Chace, 

Beneath  whose  rueful  shade. 
Full  many  a  valiant  man  was  slain, 

And  many  a  widow  made. 

But  I  will  tell  of  one  much  worse 
That  happ'd  in  days  of  yore; 

All  in  the  barren  wilrteiness, 
Beside  the  Jordan  shore. 

Where  Moses  led  the  children  forth, 

Call'd  chosen  tribes  of  God, 
And  fed  them  forty  years  with  quails, 

And  ruled  them  with  a  rod. 

A  dreadful  fray  once  rose  among 
These  self-named  tril)es  of  i  Am; 

Wliere  Korah  fell,  aiiil  by  his  side 
Pell  Dath.ui  and  Abirara. 

An  earthquake  swallowed  thousan<ls  up. 
And  fire  came  down  like  stone.'^, 

Which  slew  their  sons  and  daughters  all, 
Their  wives  and  little  ones. 

'Twas  all  about  old  Aaron's  tythes 
This  murdering  quarrel  rose; 

For  tythes  are  worldly  things  of  old, 
That  lead  from  words  to  blows. 

A  Jew  ot  Venice  has  explained. 

In  language  of  his  nation, 
The  manner  how  this  fray  began,  f 

Of  which  here  is  translation. 
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There  was  a  widow  old  and  poor,, 
Who  scarce  herself  could  keep; 

Her  stock  of  goods  was  very  small, 
Her  tiocks  one  single  sheep. 

And  when  her  time  of  shearing  came, 
She  counted  much  her  gains; 

For  now,  said  she,  I  shall  be  blest 
With  plenty  for  my  pains. 

When  Aaion  heard  the  sheep  was  shear*d 

And  gave  a  good  increase, 
He  straightway  sent  his  tything  man 

And  took  away  the  fleece. 

At  this  the  weeping  widow  went 

To  Korah  to  complain, 
And  Korali  he  to  Aaron  went 

In  order  to  explain. 

But  Aaron  said  in  sucli  a  case, 

There  can  be  no  forbearing, 
The  law  ordains  that  thou  shalt  give 

The  first  fleece  of  thy  shearing. 

When  lambing  time  was  come  about, 

This  sheep  became  a  dam; 
And  bless'd  the  widow's  mournful  heart, 
By  bringing  forth  a  lamb. 

When  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  had  young, 

He  staid  till  it  was  grown, 
And  then  he  sent  his  tything  man, 

And  took  it  for  his  own. 

Again  the  weeping  widow  went 

To  Korah  with  her  grief, 
But  Aaron  said,  in  such  a  case, 

Tliere  could  be  no  relief. 

For  in  the  holy  law  'tis  writ. 

That  whilst  thou  keep'st  the  stock, 

Thou  shalt  present  unto  the  Lord 
The  firstling  of  thy  flock. 

The  widow  then  in  deep  distress, 

And  having  nought  to  eat, 
Against  her  will  she  killed  the  sheep, 

To  feed  upon  the  meat, 
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When  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  was  killed. 

He  sent  and  took  a  limb; 
Which  by  the  holy  law  he  said 

Pertained  unto  him ; 

For  in  the  holy  law  'tis  writ, 
That  when  thou  kill'st  a  beast, 

Thou  shalt  a  shoulder  and  a  breast 
Present  unto  the  priest. 

The  widow  then  worn  out  with  grief, 
Sat  down  to  mourn  and  weep; 

And  in  a  fit  of  passion  said, 
Tiie  devil  take  the  sheep. 

Then  Aaron  took  the  whole  away, 

And  said  the  laws  record. 
That  all  and  each  devoted  thing 

Belongs  unto  the  Lord. 

The  widow  went  among  her  kin. 

The  tribes  of  Israel  rose; 
And  all  the  widows  young  and  old, 

Puird  Aaron  by  the  nose. 

But  Aaron  called  an  earthquake  up. 

And  fire  from  out  the  sky; 
And  all  the  consolation  is — 

The  Bible  tells  a  lie. 
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THE  TALE  OF  THE  MONK   AND  JEW, 

VERSIFIED. 


An  unbelieving  Jew  one  day 
^\'as  skating  o'er  the  icy  way. 
Which  being  brittle  let  him  in, 
.1  ust  deep  enough  to  catch  his  chin ; 
And  hi  that  woful  plight  he  hung. 
With  only  power  to  move  his  tongue. 

A  brother  skater  near  at  hand, 
A  Papist,  born  in  foreign  land, 
With  hasty  strokes  directly  flew 
To  save  pt>or  Mordecai  the  Jew 
But  first,  quoth  he,  I  must  enjoin 
That  you  renounce  your  faith  for  mine; 
There's  no  entreaties  else  will  do, 
'lis  heresy  to  help  a  Jew — 

"  Forswear  mine  fait!     No:  Cot  forbid 
Pat  would  be  fery  base  indeed. 
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Come  ncA-er  mind  such  tin^s  as  deeze, 

Tink,  tink,  how  fery  hard  it  freeze. 

Moie  coot  you  do,  more  coot  you  be, 

Vat  signifies  your  fait  to  me. 

Come  tink  agen,  liow  cold  and  vet, 

And  help  me  out  von  little  bit." 
By  holy  mass,  'tis  liard,  I  own. 

To  see  a  man  both  liang  and  dro^vn, 

And  can't  relieve  him  from  his  plight 

Because  he  is  an  Israelite; 

Tiie  church  refuses  all  assistance, 

Beyond  a  certain  pale  and  distance; 

And  all  the  service  I  can  lend. 

Is  ])raying  for  your  soul,  my  friend. 

"  Pray  for  mine  soul,  ha!  hal  you  make  me  lauyh, 

You  petter  help  mo  out  py  half: 

Inline  soul  I  farrant  vill  take  care 

To  pray  for  nown  self,  my  tear; 

So  tink  a  little  now  for  me 

'Tis  I  am  in  de  hole,  not  site." 

The  church  forbids  it,  fi-iend,  and  saith 

That  all  shall  die  who  have  no  faith. 
"  Veil,  if  I  nmst  pelieve,  I  must, 

But  help  me  out  von  little  first." 
No,  not  an  inch  without  Amen, 

That  seals  tlie  whole—"  Veil,  hear  me  den 

I  here  renounce  for  coot  and  all, 

Be  race  of  Jews  both  great  and  small; 

'Tis  the  vurst  trade  peueath  the  sun. 

Or  vurst  religion;  dat's  all  von. 

Dey  cheat,  and  get  deir  living  j.y't, 

And  lie,  and  swear  de  lie  is  right. 

I'll  go  to  mass  as  soon  as  ever 

I  get  to  touer  side  de  river. 

So  help  me  out,  dow  Christian  friend, 

Dat  J  may  do  as  I  intend J*^ 

Perhaps  you  do  intend  to  cheat, 
If  once  you  get  upon  your  feet. 

"  No,  no,  1  do  intend  to  be 
A  Christian,  such  a  one  as  dee.'^ 
For,  thought  the  Jew,  he  is  as  much 
A  Christian  man  as  1  am  such. 

The  bigot  Papist  joyful  hearted 
To  hear  the  heretic  converted, 
Replied  to  the  designing  Jew, 
This  was  a  hap])y  fall  for  you; 
You'd  better  die  a  Christian  now, 
For  if  you  live  you'll  change  your  vow. 
Then  said  no  more,  but  in  a  trice, 
Popp'd  Mordecai  beneath  the  ice. 
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SONG. 
THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 
TuxE — "  Bide  Britannia." 


Is    -M 


Hail,  great  republic  of  the  world,', 

The  rising  emi)ire  of  the  west; 

Where  fain'd  Columbus'  mighty  mind  inspired, 

Gave  tortured  Europe  scenes  of  rest  I 

CHOHUS. 
Be  thou  for  ever  great,  t\>v  ever  great  and  free, 
The  land  of  love  and  liberty. 

Beneath  thy  spreading  mantle  vine, 
Besides  thy  flow'ry  groves  and  springs, 
And  on  thy  lofty, "thy  lofty  mountains*  brow 
ilay  all  thy  sons  and  fair  ones  sing, 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  &c. 

From  thee  may  hated  Discord  fly. 

With  all  her  dark  and  dreary  train; 

And  whilst  thy  mighty,  thy  mighty  waters  roll 

May  heart  endearing  concord  reign, 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  &c. 

Far  as  the  vast  Athantic  pours 

Its  loaded  waves  to  human  sight, 

There  may  thy  starry,  thy  starry  standai'd  shme, 

The  constellation  of  thy  right. 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  &c. 

Let  laureats  sing  their  birth-day  odes, . 
Or  how  that  death,  like  thunders,  hurl'd; 
'Tis  ours  the  charter,  the  charter  ours  alone 
To  sing  the  bii'th-day  of  a  world. 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  &c. 

May  ages,  as  they  rise,  proclaim 

Th«  glories  of  thy  natal  day; 

And  restless  Europe,  from  thy  example  learn 

Ti)  live,  to  rule,  and  to  obey. 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  &c. 
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*»*  ]\Ir.  Paine  corresponded  with  a  lady,  and  dated  his  letters  from  "  The  Castle  in 
Air,"  while  she  addressed  hers  from  "  Tiie  Little  Corner  of  the  World.  For  reasons 
»Thieh  he  knew  not,  their  intercourse  was  suddenly  suspended,  and  for  some  time  he 
believed  his  foir  friend  in  obscurity  and  distress.  Many  years  afterwards,  however, 
he  met  her  unexpectedly  at  Paris  in  the  most  affluent  circumstances,  and  married  to 
Sir  Kobert  Smith.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these  poetical  effusions. 


FROM  THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR,  TO 
THE  LITTLE  CORNER  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In  the  region  of  clouds  where  the  whirlwinds  arise. 

My  castle  of  fancy  was  built. 
The  turrets  refleeted  the  blue  of  the  skies. 

And  the  windows  with  sun-beams  were  gilt. 

The  rainbow  sometimes  in  its  beautiful  state, 

Eramell'd  the  mmision  around, 
And  the  figures  that  fancy  in  clouds  can  create. 

Supplied  me  with  gardens  and  ground. 

I  had  grottos  and  fountains,  and  orange  tree  gi'oves, 
I  had  ail  tliat  enchantment  has  told; 

I  had  sweet  shady  walks  for  the  gods  and  their  loves, 
I  had  mountains  of  coral  and  gold. 

But  a  storm  that  I  felt  not,  had  risen  and  roU'd, 

While  rapt  in  a  slumber  I  lay: 
And  when  1  looked  out  in  the  morning,  behold! 

My  castle  was  carried  away. 

It  pass'd  over  rivers,  and  vallies,  and  gi'oves — 

The  world  it  was  all  in  my  view — 
1  thought  of  my  friends,  of  their  fates,  of  their  loves, 

And  often,  full  often  of  you. 

At  length  it  came  over  a  beautiful  scene, 

That  nature  and  silence  had  made: 
The  place  was  but  small — but  'twas  sweetly  serene, 

And  chequered  with  sun-shine  and  shade. 

I  gaz'd  and  I  envied  with  painful  good  will. 
And  grew  tired  of  my  seat  in  the  air: 

When  all  of  a  sudden  my  castle  stood  still, 
As  if  some  attraction  was  there. 

Like  a  lark  from  the  sky  it  came  fluttering  down, 

And  placed  me  exactly  in  view — 
When  who  should  I  meet  in  this  charm'mg  retreat 

This  corner  of  calmness — but  you. 
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Delighted  to  find  you  in  honour  and  ease 

I  felt  no  more  sorrow  nor  pain; 
And  the  wind  coming  fair,  I  ascended  the  breeze 

And  went  back  with  my  castle  again. 
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SONG  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFF 


la  a  mouldering  cave,  where  the  wretched  retreat, 

Britannia  sat  wasted  with  care; 
She  mourn 'd  for  her  Wolfe,  and  exclaim'd  against  f^ite 

And  gave  herself  up  to  despair. 
The  walls  of  her  cell  she  had  sculptured  around 

With  the  feats  of  her  favourite  son. 
And  even  the  dust,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground, 

Was  engraved  with  some  deeds  he  had  done 

Tlie  sii-e  of  tlie  gods,  from  his  chrystalline  throne 

Beheld  the  disconsolate  dame, 
And,  moved  M'ith  her  tears,  he  sent  Mercury  down. 

And  these  were  the  tidings  that  came 
Britannia,  forbear,  not  a  sigh,  or  a  tear, 

^  For  thy  Wolfe,  so  deservedly  lovcd; 
Your  tears  shall  be  changed  into  triumpns  of  joy, 
For  ti'.y  Wolfe  is  not  dead  but  removed. 

The  sons  of  the  east,  the  ])roud  giants  of  old. 

Have  crept  from  their  darksome  abodes. 
And  this  is  the  news,  as  in  heaven  it  was  told. 

They  were  marching  to  war  with  the  gods. 
A  council  was  held  in  the  chambers  of  Jove, 

And  this  was  their  tinal  decree. 
That  ^^'olfe  should  be  call'd  to  the  armies  above, 

\nd  the  charge  was  entrusted  to  me. 

To  the  plains  of  Quebec  with  the  orders  I  flew, 

He  begg'd  for  a  moment's  delay; 
He  cry'd,  "  Oh  forbear,  let  me  victory  hear, 

"  And  then  thy  commands  I'll  obey." 
With  a  darksome  thick  film  I  encompass'd  his  eyaii, 

And  bore  him  away  in  an  urn ; 
Lest  the  fondness  he  bore  to  his  own  native  shore 

Should  induce  him  again  to  return. 
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LIBER-n^  TREE. 


Tune—"  The  Gods  of  the  Greeks:* 


In  a  chariot  of  liglit,  from  the  regions  of  daj. 

The  godiless  of  liberty  came, 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  the  way. 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 
A  fair  budding  branch  from  the  garden  above, 

Where  millions  with  millions  a<,aee. 
She  brought  in  her  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  her  love. 

And  the  plant  she  named  Liberty  Tree. 

The  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  in  the  ground, 

Like  a  native  it  flourish'd  and  l)ore: 
The  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  around, 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinct itm  they  came. 

For  freemen  like  brothers  agree ; 
With  one  spirit  endued,  they  one  friendship  pursued. 

And  their  temple  was  Liberty  Tree. 

Beneath  this  fair  tree,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 

Their  bread  in  contentment  they  ate, 
Unvex'd  with  the  troubles  of  silver  or  gold. 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great. 
With  timber  and  tar  they  0]  1  England  supplied, 

And  supported  her  T)ower  on  the  sea: 
Her  battles  they  fouffht,  without  getting  a  groat. 

For  the  honour  of  Liberty  Tree. 

But  hear,  0  ye  swains  ('tis  a  tale  most  profane,) 

How  all  the  tyrannical  powers. 
King,  Commons,  and  Lords,  are  uniting  amain. 

To  cut  (Iv^wn  this  guardian  of  ours. 
From  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms. 

Through  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  iiee; 
Let  the  far  and  the  near,  all  unite  with  a  cheer. 

In  defence  of  our  Liberty  Tree. 
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THE  FARMER'S  DOG. 
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The  following  story,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  is  a  fact.  A  fiirmer  at  New  Shorehara,  near 
Brighthelmstone,  having  voted  at  an  election  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  contrary  to 
the  pleasure  of  three  neighbouring  justices,  they  took  revenge  on  his  dog,  which  they 
caused  to  be  hanged,  for  starting  a  hare  upon  the  road. 


Three  justices  (so  says  my  tale) 

Once  met  upon  the  public  weal, 

For  learning,  law,  and  parts  profound, 

Their  fame  was  spread  the  country  round; 

Each  by  his  wondrous  art  could  tell 

Of  things  as  strange,  as  Sydrophel; 

Or  by  the  help  of  sturdy  ale. 

So  cleverly  could  tell  a  tale. 

That  half  the  gajiing  slanders  by 

Would  laugh  aloud:  the  rest  would  cry. 

Or  by  the  help  of  nobler  wine, 

Would  knotty  points  so  nice  define, 

That  in  an  instant  right  was  wrong, 

Yet  did  not  hold  that   sation  long. 

For  while  they  talk'd  of  wrong  and  right. 

You'd  see  the  question  out  of  siaht. 

Each  knew  by  practice  where  to  turn 

To  evei'y  powerful  page  in  Burn, 

And  could  by  help  of  note  and  book 

Talk  law  like  Littleton  and  Coke. 

Each  knew  by  instinct  when  and  where 

A  farmer  cauglit  or  kill'd  a  hare. 

Could  tell  if  any  man  had  got 

CMie  hundred  poundb  per  ann.  or  not. 

Or,  what  was  greater,  could  divine 

If  it  was  only  ninety-nine. 

For  when  the  hundred  wanted  one, 

They  tuok  away  the  owner's  gun. 

Knew  by  the  leering  of  an  eye 

If  girls  had  lost  their  chastity. 

And  if  they  had  not — would  divine 

Some  way  to  make  their  virtue  shine. 

These  learned  brothers  being  assembled 
(At  which  the  country  fear'd  and  trembled), 
A  warrant  sent  to  bring  before  'em, 
One  farmer  Short,  who  dwelt  at  Shoreham, 
Upon  a  great  and  heavy  charge, 
Which  we've  cited  here  at  large. 
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That  those  who  were  not  there  might  read, 
111  after  days  th§  mighty  deed: 

*'  That  he,"  the  'foresaid  farmer  Short, 

^**  Being  by  the  d ^^1  moved,  had  not, 

"  One  hundred  pounds  per  annum  got, 

"  Tliat  having  not  (in  form  likewise) 

"  The  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 

"  %  force  and  arms  did  keep  and  cherish, 

"  Within  the  'foresaid  town  and  parish, 

"  Against  the  statute  so  provided, 

"  A  dog.     And  there  the  dog  abided. 

"  That  he,  this  dog,  did  then  and  there, 

"  Pursue  and  take  and  kill  a  hare, 

"  Which  treason  was,  or  some  sucti  thing, 

*'  Against  our  sovereiGxX  lord  the  king. 

The  constable  was  bid  to  jog. 

And  bring  the  farmer—not °tiie  doo-. 

But  Fortune,  whose  perpetual  wheel 

Grinds  disappointment  sharp  as  steel. 

On  purpose  to  attack  the  pride 

Of  those  who  over  others  ride. 

So  nicely  brought  the  matter  round, 

That  Parmer  Short  could  not  be  found, 

Wiiich  plunged  the  bench  in  so  much  doubt 

They  knew  not  what  to  go  about. 

But  after  pondering,  pro  and  con. 

And  mighty  reasonings  thereupon, 

They  found  on  oi>ening  of  the  laws. 

That  he,  the  dog  aforesaid,  was 

J?.v  being  privy  to  the  fact. 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

And  since  the  master  had  withdrawn. 

And  was  the  Lord  knows  whither  gone. 

They  .judged  it  right,  and  good  in  law,' 

That  he,  the  dog,  should  answer  for 

Such  crimes  as  they  by  proof  could  shew 

Were  acted  by  himself  and  Co., 

The  constable  again  was  sent, 

To  bring  the  dog,  or  dread  th'  event. 

Poor  Porter,  right  before  the  door, 

Was  guarding  of  his  master's  store; 

And  as  the  constable  approach'd  Jiim, 

He  caught  hira  by  the  leg  and  broach'd  him; 

I'oor  Porter  thought  (if  dogs  can  think) 

He  came  to  steal  his  master's  chink. 

The  man,  by  virtue  of  his  staff, 

Bid  people  help;  not  stand  and  lauo-h: 
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On  which  a  mighty  rout  began; 
Some  blamed  the  dog;  and  some  the  man. 
Some  said  he  had  no  business  there. 
Some  said  he'd  business  every  where. 
At  length  the  constable  prevail'd. 
And  those  who  would  not  help  were  jail'd; 
And  taking  Porter  by  the  collar. 
Commanded  all  the  guards  to  follow. 

The  justices  received  the  felon. 
With  greater  form  than  I  can  tell  on. 
And  quitting  of  their  wine  and  punch, 
Began  upon  him— all  at  once. 

At  length  a  curious  quibble  rose. 

How  far  the  law  could  interpose. 

For  it  was  proved,  and  rightly  too, 

That  he,  the  dog,  did  not  pursue 

The  hare,  with  any  ill  iutent, 

But  only  followed  by  the  scent; 

And  she,  the  hare,  by  running  hard. 

Through  hedge  and  ditch,  without  regard. 

Plunged  in  a  pond,  and  there  was  chown'd, 

And  by  a  neighb'ring  justice  found: 

Wherefore,  though  he  the  hare  annoyed, 

It  can't  be  said  that  he  destroyed; 

It.  even  can't  be  proved  he  beat  her. 

And  "  to  destroy,"  must  mean,  "  to  eat  her." 

Did  you  e'er  see  a  gamester  struck. 

With  all  the  symptoms  of  ill  luck  ? ' 

Or  mark  the  visage  which  appears,^ 

When  even  Hope  herself  despairs? 

So  look'd  the  bench,  and  every  brother 

Sad  pictures  drew  of  one  another; 

Till  one  more  learned  than  the  rest, 

Eose  up,  and  thus  the  court  addressed. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,TlI  t'ell  you  how, 
"  Ye  may  clear  up  this  matter  now, 
"  For  I  am  of  opinion  strong 
"  The  dog  deserves,  and  shall  be  hung. 
"  I'll  prove  it  by  as  plain  a  case, 
"  As  is  the  nose  upon  your  face. 

"  Now  if,  suppose,  a  man,  or  so, 
"  Should  be  obliged,  or  not,  to  go, 
"  About,  or  not  about  a  case, 
"  To  this,  or  that,  or  t'other  place; 
"  And  if  another  man,  for  fun, 
"  Should  fire  a  pistol  (viz.)  a  gun, 
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*  And  lie,  the  first,  by  knovviiifj  nut 

"  That  he,  the  second  man  had  shot, 

"  Should  undesignMI}-  meet  tlie  bullet, 

"  Against  the  throat  {in  Greek)  the  gullet, 

"  And  fjet  sucli  mischief  bv  the  hit 

*'  As  should  unsonse  him  of  his  wit, 

"  And  if  that,  after  that,  he  died, 

"  D'ye  think  the  other  mayn't  be  tried? 

"  Most  sure  he  must,  and  hang'd,  because 

*'  He  fired  his  gun  against  the  laws: 

For  'tis  a  case  most  clear  and  plain, 
"Had  A.  not  shot,  B.'d  not  been  slain: 
*'  St)  had  the  dog  not  chased  the  hare, 
"  She  never  had  been  drown'd — that's  clear.^' 

This  logic,  rhetoric,  and  wit, 

So  nicely  did  the  matter  hit. 

That  Porter — though  unheard,  was  cast, 

And  in  a  halter  breathed  his  last. 

The  justices  adjourn 'd  to  dine, 

And  whet  their  logic  up  with  wine. 
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THE  SNOW-DROP  AND  CRITIC. 

A    DIALOGUE. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine. 

Sin I  have  given  your  very  modest  Snow-Drop  what,  I  think,  Shak.-peare 

calls  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name;  "  that  is,  I  have  made  a  poet  of  him,  and  have 
sent  him  to  take  possession  of  a  page  in  your  next  magazine.  Here  he  comes,  dis- 
puting with  a  Critic  about  the  proix;rty  of  a  Prologue. 

Enter  Critic  and  S-\ow-DRor. 

CRITIC. 
Prologues  to  magazines!  the  man  is  mad; 
No  magazine  a  prologue  ever  had. 
But  let  us  hear  what  new  and  mighty  things 
Vour  wonder-working  magic  fancy  brings. 

SXOW-DROr. 

Bit  by  the  muse  in  an  unlucky  hour 
I've  left  myself  at  home,  and  turn'd  a  flow'r; 
Arid  thus  disguis'd  came  forth  to  tell  my  talc, — 
A  plain  white  snow-drop  gather'd  from  the  vale,— 
I  come  to  sing  that  sunmier  is  at  hand, 
The  summer  time  of  wit,  you'll  understand; 
And  that  this  garden  of  our  magazine 
Will  soon  exhibit  such  a  pleasing  scene, 
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That  even  cities  shall  admire  the  show. 

If  their  good  grace  will  give  us  time  to  grow. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  parent  earth. 

We've  various  seed  just  struggling  into  birth; 

Plants,  fruits,  and  flow'rs,  and  all  the  smiling  race 

That  can  the  orchard  or  the  garden  grace; 

Our  numbers,  sir,  so  vast  and  endless  are. 

That  when  in  full  complexion  we  appear, 

Bach  eye,  each  hand  shall  pluck  what  suits  its  taste, 

And  ev'ry  palate  shall  enjoy  a  feast. 

The  rose  and  lily  shall  address  the  fair, 

And  whisper  sweetly  out — My  dear,  take  care. 

With  sterling  worth  the  plant  of  sense  shall  rise, 

And  teach  the  curious  to  philosophize; 

The  keen  ey'd  wit  shall  claim  the  scented  briar, 

And  sober  cits  the  solid  grain  admire; 

While  gen'rous  juices  sparkling  from  the  vine, 

Shall  warm  the  audience,  till  they  cry  Divine. 

And  when  the  scenes  of  one  gay  month  are  o'er. 

Shall  clap  their  hands  and  shout,  encore,  encore. 

CRITIC. 

All  this  is  mighty  fine  I  Dut,  prithee,  when 
The  frost  returns,  how  fight  ye  then  your  men  ? 

SNOW-DROP. 

I'll  tell  you.  Sir — We'll  garnish  out  the  scenes 
With  stately  rows  of  hardy  ever-greens. 
Trees  that  will  bear  the  frost;  and  deck  their  tops 
With  everlasting  flow'rs — like  diamond  drops. 
We'll  draw,  and  paint,  and  carve,  with  so  much  skill. 
That  wand'ring  wits  shall  cry,  Diviner  still. ^ 

CRITIC. 

Better  and  better,  yet.'  But  now,  suppose 
Some  critic  wight,  in  mighty  verse  and  prose, 
Should  draw  his  grey-goose  weapons,  dipt  in  gall, 
And  mow  ye  down,  plants,  flow'rs,  trees,  and  all, 

SNOW- DROP. 

Why  then  we'll  die  like  flow'rs  of  sweet  perfume, 
And  yield  a  fragrance  even  in  the  tomb. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BURNING  OF  BACHELORS  'HALL. 


BY  THE  OLD   BACHELOR. 


Fair  Venus  so  often  was  miss'd  from  the  skies, 
And  Bacchus  as  frequently  absent  likewise, 
That  the  synod  began  to  inquire  out  the  reason, 
Suspecting  the  culprits  were  plotting  of  treason. 
At  length  it  was  found  tliey  had  open'd  a  ball 
At  apTace  by  the  mortals  call'd  Bachelor's  Hall; 

\Vliere  Venus  dlsclos'd  every  fun  she  could  think  of 
And  Bacchus  mivde  nectar  for  mortals  to  drink  of. 
Jove  highly  displeas'd  at  such  riotous  doings,  _ 
Sent  Time' to  reduce  the  whole  building  to  ruins. 
But  Time  was  so  slack  with  his  traces  and  dashes, 
Tliat  Jove  in  a  passion  consumed  it  to  ashes. 


\ 


TERSES  TO  AFKIEND  AFTER  A  LONG'CONVERSATION 

ON  WAR. 


The  rain  pours  down,  the  City  looks  forlorn, 
And  gloomy  subjects  suit  the  howling  morn; 
Close  by  my  fire,  with  door  and  window  fast 
And  safely  shelter'd  from  the  driving  blast, 
To  gayer  "thoughts  I  bid  a  day's  adieu, 
To  spend  a  scene  of  solitude  with  you. 

So  oft  has  black  rever.ge  engross'd  the  care 
Of  all  the  leisure  hours  man  finds  to  spare; 
So  oft  has  guilt  in  all  her  thousand  dens, 
Call'd  for  the  vengeance  of  chastising  pens; 
That  while  I  fain  would  ease  my  heart  on  you, 
No  thought  is  left  untold,  no  passion  new. 
From  flight  to  flight  the  mental  path  appears, 
Worn  with  the  steps  of  near  six  thousand  years. 
And  fili'd  throughout  with  every  scene  of  pain. 
From  George  the  murderer  up  to  murderous  Cain, 
Alike  in  cruelty,  alike  in  hate. 
In  guilt  alike,  but  more  alike  in  fiite. 
Both  cursed  supremely  for  the  blood  they  drew. 
Each  from  the  rising  world  while  each  was  new. 

Go,  man  of  blood!  true  likeness  of  the  fir^t. 
And  strew  your  blasted  head  with  homely  dust: 


In  ashes  sit — in  wretched  sackcloth  weep, 

And  with  unpitied  sorrows  cease  to  sleep. 

Go  haunt  the  tombs,  and  single  out  the  place 

Where  earth  itself  shall  suffer  a  disgrace. 

Go  spell  the  letters  on  some  mould  ring  urn. 

And  asked  if  he  wlio  sleeps  there  can  return. 

Go  count  the  numbers  that  in  silence  lie, 

And  learn  by  study  what  it  is  to  die; 

For  sure  your  heart,  if  any  heart  you  own. 

Conceits  that  man  expires  without  a  groan: 

That  he  who  lives  receives  from  you  a  grace. 

Or  death  is  nothing  but  a  change  of  place: 

That  peace  is  dull,  that  joy  from  sorrow  springs. 

And  war  the  most  desirable  of  things. 

Else  why  these  scenes  that  wound  Ihe  feeling  mind, 

This  sport  of  death — this  cockpit  of  mankind: 

Why  sobs  the  widow  in  perpetual  pain ! 

Why  cries  the  orphan!—"  Oh  !  my  father's  slain! " 

Why  hangs  the  sire  his  paralytic  head? 

And  nods  with  manly  grief—"  My  son  is  dead!  " 

Why  drops  the  tear  from  off  the  sister's  cheek. 

And  sweetly  tells  the  misery  she  would  speak? 

Or,  why,  in  sorrow  sunk,  does  pensive  John 

To  all  the  neighbours  tell,  "  Poor  master's  gone?  " 

• 

Oh :  could  I  paint  the  passion  I  can  feel. 
Or  j)oint  a  horror  that  would  wound  like  steel, 
To  thy  unfeeling,  unrelenting  mind, 
I'd  send  a  torture  and  relieve  mankind. 

You  that  are  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  all 
The  tender  names  which  kindred  learn  to  call; 
Yet  like  an  image  carved  in  massy  stone, 
You  bear  the  shape,  but  sentiment  have  none; 
Allied  by  dust  and  figure,  not  with  mind, 
You  only  herd,  but  live  not  with  mankind. 

Since  tlien  no  hopes  to  civilize  remain. 
And  mild  philosophy  has  preach 'd  in  vain. 
One  prayer  is  left  which  dreads  no  foul  reply. 
That  he  who  made  you  breathe  will  make  yoa  die. 
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LINES  SENT  TO  SIU  KOBERT  SMITH, 

The  morning  after  his  asking  Mr.  Paine  overnight,  the  question 

WHAT  IS  LOVE? 


A>  I  will  not  attempt  to  rival  your  witty  description  of  Love  (in  which  you  say 
"  Love   is  like   paper,  with  a  fool   it  is  wit,  with  a  wit  it  is  tolly,    &c.),  1  will 
retreat  to  sentiment,  and  try  if  I  can  match  you  there:  and  that  1  may  start  with 
a  fair  chance.  I  will  begin  with  your  question. 


'  Tis  that  delightful  transport  we  can  feel, 
Which  painters  cannot  paint,  or  words  reveal. 
Nor  any  art  we  know  of — can  conceal. 
Canst  thou  describe  the  sunteams  to  the  blind. 
Or  make  him  feel  a  shadow  with  his  mhid? 
So  neither  can  we  by  description  show 
This  first  of  all  felicities  below. 

When  happy  Love  pours  majj^ic  o'er  the  soul, 
And  all  our  thouglits  in  swt'tt  delirium  roll  ; 
When  contemplation  spreads  its  rainbow  wing^. 
And  every  flutter  some  new  rapture  brings; 
How  sweetly  then  our  moments  glide  away. 
And  dreams  repeat  the  raptures  of  the  day; 
We  live  in  ecstacy  to  all  things  kind. 
For  love  can  teach  a  moral  to  the  mind. 
But  are  there  not  some  othtr  marks  that  prove, 
Wliat  is  this  wonder  of  the  soul,  call'd  love? 
0  yes,  there  are,  but  of  a  ditlerent  kind, 
The  dreadful  horrf^rs  of  a  dismal  mind. 
Some  jealotis  fury  throws  her  poison'd  dart, 
And  rends  in  pieces  the  distracted  heart. 

When  love's  a  tyrant,  and  the  soul  a  slave, 
No  hopes  remain  to  thought,  but  in  the  grave: 
In  that  dark  den,  it  sees  an  end  to  grief, 
And  what  was  once  its  dread,  becomes  relief. 

What  are  the  iron  chains  that  hands  have  wrought- 
The  hardest  chains  to  break  are  those  of  thought. 
Think  well  of  this,  ye  lovers,  and  be  kind. 
Nor  play  with  torture— or  a  tortured  mind. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  A  LONG  NOSED  FRIEND 
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Going  along  the  other  day, 

Upon  a  certain  plan 
I  met  a  nose  upon  the  way, 

Behind  it — was  a  man. 
I  called  unto  the  nose  to  stop. 

And  when  it  had  done  so, — 
The  man  behind  it — he  came  up, 

They  made  Zenobio. 


•ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


Of  all  the  wonders  man  e'er  saw 

That  merit  men's  applauses. 
Since  Adam  delv'd  in  Paradise, 

And  Eve  made  beds  of  roses; 
The  greatest  wonder  of  them  all, 

And  free  from  all  confusion — 
It  is — lift  up  your  hands  and  eyes,— 

The  British  Constitution! 
It  is — as  stable  as  thp  hills. 

That  have  endured  for  ever; 
It  is — as  Jleefliig  as  the  wave. 

That  glides  in  yonder  river: 
It  is — as  changing  as  a  maid. 

Just  when  she  is  betrothing; — 
Tis  this — 'tis  that — 'tis  fother  thina— 

Tis  everything — and — NOTHING ! 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EASTERN  WISE  MEN, 

Travelling  to  Bethlehem,  guided  by  a  Star,  to  see  a  little  Jesus  in  a  Manget 
as  recorded  in  tJie  Gospel  of  Matthew ^  c.  xxii. 


rnree  pedlars  travelling  to  a  fair, 
To  see  the  fun  and  what  was  there. 

And  sell  their  merchandize; 
They  stopp'd  upon  the  road  to  chat. 
Refresh  and  ask  of  this  and  that. 

That  they  might  be  more  wise. 

*'  And  pray,"  the  landlord  savs  to  them, 
"  Whence  go  ye.  Sirs,"  "  To  Bethlehem," 

The  citizens  replied. 
*'  You're  merchants,  Sirs,"  to  them  said  he, 
"  We  are,"  replied  the  pedlars  three, 

"  And  eastern  men  beside." 
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"  I  prav  wluit  have  you  in  your  packs, 
*'  If  worth  the  while  I  will  go  snacks," 

To  them  quoth  Major  domo; 
"  We've  buckles,  buttons,  spectacles, 
"  And  ev'ry  thing  a  merchant  sells," 

Keplied  the  travelling  trio. 

**  These  things  are  very  well,"  said  he, 
"  For  Beaux  and  those  who  cannot  see, 

"  Much  further  thiin  their  knuckles;  " 
"  But  Bethlehem's  fair's  for  boys  and  girls, 
"  Who  never  think  of  spectacles, 

*'  And  cannot  buy  your  buckles." 

"  I  have  a  peck  of  toys,"  quoth  he, 
"  A  travelling  merchant  left  with  me, 

"  Who  could  not  pay  his  score;" 
"  And  you  shall  have  them  on  condition, 
"  You  sell  them  at  a  cheap  commission, 

"  And  make  the  money  sure." 

"  There's  one  of  us  will  stay  in  pawn, 
*'  Until  the  other  two  return, 

•*  If  you  suspect  our  faith,"  said  they: 
The  landlord  thought  this  was  a  plan 
To  leave  upon  his  hands  the  man, 

And  therefore  he  said  "Nay." 

They  truck'd  however  for  the  pack, 
Which  one  of  them  took  on  his  back. 

And  off  the  merchants  travelled. 
And  here  the  tale  the  apostles  told, 
Of  wise  men  and  their  gifls  of  gold 

Will  ftilly  be  unravelled. 

The  star  in  the  east  that  shines  so  bright. 
As  might  be  seen  both  day  and  night, 

If  you  will  credit  them, 
It  was  no  other  than  a  sign 
To  a  public  house  where  pedlars  dine, 

In  East  Street,  Bethlehem. 

These  wise  men  were  the  pedlars  three. 
As  you  and  all  the  world  may  see. 

By  reading  to  the  end; 
For  conmientators  have  mistook. 
In  paraphrasing  on  a  book 

They  did  not  understand. 

Our  travellers  coming  to  a  house, 
Scarce  fit  to  entertain  a  mouse. 

Enquired  to  have  a  room. 
The  landlord  said  he  was  not  able. 
To  give  them  any  but  a  stable, 

So  many  folks  were  come. 
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**  I  pray,  who  have  you  here,"  said  they, 
"  And  how  much  money  must  we  pay? 

*'  For  we  have  none  to  spare." 
"  Why  there's  one  Joseph  and  a  wench, 
"  Who  are  to  go  before  the  bench, 

"  About  a  love  affair. 

"  Some  how  or  other  in  a  manger, 
"  A  child  exposed  to  every  danger, 

"  Was  found  as  if  'twas  sleeping," 
"The  girl  she  swears  that  she's  a  maid, 
"  So  says  the  man,  but  I'm  afraid 

*'  On  me  will  fall  the  keeping. 

"  Now  if  you'll  set  your  wits  about, 
"  To  find  this  knotty  matter  out, 

"  I'll  pay  whate'er  it  may  be." 
Then  on  the  trav'lling  pedlars  went. 
To  pay  their  birthday  compliment. 

And  talk  about  the  baby. 

They  then  unpack'd  their  pack  of  toys. 
Some  for  show  and  some  for  noise. 

But  mostly  for  the  latter. 
One  gave  a  rattle,  one  a  whistle. 
One  a  trumpet  made  of  gristle, 

To  introduce  the  matter. 

One  squeaked  away,  the  other  blew, 
The  third  played  on  the  rattle  too, 

To  keep  the  bantling  easy: 
Hence  this  story  comes  to  us, 
Of  which  some  people  make  such  fuss, 

About  the  Eastern  j\Ia'ri. 
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EPIGPtAM. 

Some,  for  the  sake  of  titles  grand 
Oft  stoop  to  kiss  a  sovereign's  hand; 
Others,  at  Rome,  will  stoop  so  low, 
They'll  kiss  the  holy  father's  toe; 
But  I  exceed  them  all  in  bliss 
When  Flora's  ruby  lips  I  kiss. 


EXTEMPORE  LINES. 


Q'.ii''k  as  the  light'ning's  vivid  flash. 
The  poet's  eye  o'er  Europe  rolls, 

Sees  battles  rage — hears  tempests  crash. 
And  dims  at  horror's  thi'catening  scowls. 
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Mark  ambition's  ruthless  king, 

With  crimson 'd  banners  scathe  the  globe, 
While  trailing  after  conquest's  wuig, 

Man's  fest'ring  wounds  his  demons  probe. 

Pall'd  with  the  streams  of  reeking  gore, 
That  stain  the  proud  imperial  day. 

He  turns  to  view  the  western  shore, 
Where  freedom  holds  her  bloodless  sway. 

Tis  here,  her  sage,  triumphant  sways 
An  empire  in  the  people's  love, 

Tis  here  the  sovereign  will  obeys 
Nokini;  but  him  who  rules  abovi. 


EPIGRAM    ON    GENERAL   WASHINGTON. 

Take  from  the  mine  the  hardest,  roughest  stone 
It  needs  no  flishion,  it  is  Washington: 
But  if  you  chisel,  let  your  strokes  be  rude. 
And  on  his  breast  engrave  ingratitude. 
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EPITAPH  FOR  THE  TOMB  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 

WRITTEN   BY  A  FllIEND. 


Hero  moulders  in  his  dusk  abode. 
One  who  to  faith  no  homage  shew'd: 
By  moral  law  his  life  he  tried, 
While  social  duty  was  his  guide. 
And  pure  philanthropy  the  end 
Of  all  he  did  or  could  intend. 

Prayer  he  pronounc'd  impiety. 
Vain  prompter  of  divine  decree: 
That  oft  implores,  with  erring  zeal. 
For  boons  subversive  of  its  weal: 
Yet  he  retain'd  a  grateful  sense. 
Of  bountiful  omnipotence; 
Nor  blushed  with  reverence  to  own. 
That  blessings  sprang  from  God  alone. 

To  sin's  account  he  laid  no  blame. 
Since  this  from  inborn  passion  came; 
Which  if  by  nature  form'd  too  strong, 
Nature,  not  he,  was  in  the  wrong. 

Thus  unappaird,  he  sunk  to  rest. 
To  rise  or  lie,  as  heaven  thought  best : 
Yet  future  hope  ho  did  not  wave. 
Nor  mercy  for  transgressions  crave, 
The  God  who  rave  him  life  will  save. 

THE  END, 
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